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Articles  of  Incorporation 


±657210 


STATE  OF  OHIO 

These  Articles  of  Incorporation  of 
The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 

Witnesseth , That  we,  the  undersigned,  all  of  whom  are  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  desiring  to  form  a corporation  not  for  profit, 
under  the  general  corporation  laws  of  said  State,  do  hereby 
certify : 

First.  The  name  of  said  corporation  shall  be  The  Western 
Reserve  Historical  Society. 

Second.  Said  corporation  shall  be  located  and  its  principle 
business  transacted  at  the  City  of  Cleveland,  in  Cuyahoga  Conuty 
Ohio. 


Third.  The  purpose  for  which  said  corporation  is  formed  is 
not  profit,  but  is  to  discover,  collect  and  preserve  whatever  relates 
to  the  history,  biography,  genealogy,  and  antiquities  of  Ohio  and 
the  West;  and  of  the  people  dwelling  therein,  including  the  physical 
history  and  condition  of  the  State;  to  maintain  a museum  and 
library,  and  to  extend  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  mentioned,  by 
literary  meetings,  by  publication  and  by  other  proper  means. 


In  Witness  Whereof , We  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  this 
seventh  day  of  March,  A.  D.,  1892. 


Henry  C.  Ranney 
D.  W.  Manchester 
Amos  Townsend, 
W’illiam  Bingham, 


Charles  C.  Baldwin 
David  C.  Baldwin 
Percy  W.  Rice, 

Jas.  D.  Cleveland, 


A.  T.  Brewer 


' 
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The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 

OFFICERS  FOR  1918-1919 
President 

William  P.  Palmer 

Vice  President  and  Director 

Wallace  H.  Cathcart 

Honorary  Vice  Presidents 
John  D.  Rockefeller 
Jacob  B.  Perkins 

Secretary 

Elbert  J.  Benton 

Treasurer 
A.  S.  Chisholm 


Elroy.  M.  Avery 
S.  P.  Baldwin 
C.  W.  Bingham 
A.  T.  Brewer 
E.  S.  Burke,  Jr. 

W.  H.  Cathcart 
A.  S.  Chisholm 
J.  D.  Cox 
Wm.  G.  Dietz 
James  R.  Garfield 
C.  A.  Grasselli 
Webb  C.  Hayes 


Trustees 

Ralph  King 
W.  G.  Mather 
Price  McKinney 
D.  Z.  Norton 
Wm.  P.  Palmer 
Douglas  Perkins 
Jacob  Perkins 
F.  F.  Prentiss 
J.  L.  Severance 
Ambrose  Swasey 
Chas.  F.  Thwing 
J.  H.  Wade 

S.  S.  Wilson 


Finance  Committee 

C.  W.  Bingham 
S.  P.  Baldwin 

F.  F.  Prentiss 


W.  G.  Dietz 
D.  Z.  Norton 


E.  J.  Benton 


Publication  Committee 

W.  H.  Cathcart 


H.  E.  Bourne 
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Library  Staff 


LIBRARY  STAFF 


Wallace  H.  Cathcart 
Sarah  Louise  Webb  . 
Katharine  B.  Judson  . 
Marian  Bareness 
Jessie  M.  Allen 


Director 

.Director's  Secretary 

Cataloguer 

Assistant  Cataloguer 
. Assistant 


William  Hurbig 


Custodian 


MEMBERSHIP 


The  Society  consists  of  three  classes  of  members. 

(1)  Annual  or  Sustaining  members  have  full  privileges,  use  of 

library,  all  publications,  annual  fee  is  ten  dollars. 

(2)  Controlling  members,  who  alone  have  the  voting  franchise, 

are  life  members,  fee  two  hundred  dollars  (one  payment), 
and  Patrons,  fee  five  hundred  dollars. 

(3)  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  are  chosen  by  vote 

of  the  Trustees. 

Patrons,  Life  and  Annual  Members  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
Patrons 


*Dudley  P.  Allen 
M.  Andrews 
*Perry  H.  Babcock 
*Charles  Candee  Baldwin 
*Mrs.  Caroline  P.  Baldwin 
*David  Candee  Baldwin 
*Elbert  Irving  Baldwin 
Mrs.  Lillian  Hanna  Baldwin 
S.  P.  Baldwin 
* James  Barnett 
Charles  W.  Bingham 
*William  Bingham 
*Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bradford 
M.  A.  Bradley 
*Alexander  Brown 
Charles  F.  Brush 
E.  S.  Burke,  Jr. 

*Stevenson  Burke 
W.  H.  Canniff 
^Leonard  Case 
Wallace  H.  Cathcart 
A.  S.  Chisholm 
*Mrs.  Mary  H.  Chisholm 
*Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Clarke 


*Mrs.  Maria  B.  Cobb 
J.  D.  Cox 
H.  G.  Dalton 
J.  H.  Dempsey 
*Dan  Parmelee  Eells 
*H.  P.  Eells 
*William  J.  Gordon 

C.  A.  Grasselli 
*Truman  P.  Handy 

D.  R.  Hanna 
II.  M.  Hanna 

*Charles  W.  Harkness 
Edward  S.  Harkness 
Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness 
*W.  L.  Harkness 
*Henry  R.  Hatch 
*John  Hay 
*Mrs.  John  Hay 
*Peter  M.  Hitchcock 
^Liberty  E.  Holden 
* James  H.  Hoyt 
*John  Huntington 
II.  H.  Johnson 
M.  B.  Johnson 


'Deceased 
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Membership 


^Oli  ver  G.  Kent 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Prentiss 

H.  W.  King 

*H.  C.  Ranney 

Ralph  King 

*R.  R.  Rhodes 

Mrs.  Mary  Perkins  Lawton 

John  D.  Rockefeller 

Warren , Ohio 

John  P.  Sawyer 

*Isaac  Leisy 

Mrs.  Mary  Baldwin  Sawyer 

Price  McKinney 

John  L.  Severance 

William  McLauchlan 

*H.  A.  Sherwin 

*Mrs.  Flora  Stone  Mather 

*Mrs.  Margaretta  Stone 

Samuel  Mather 

Ambrose  Swasey 

Wilham  G.  Mather 

*Isaac  N.  Topliff 

D.  Z.  Norton 

*Amos  Townsend 

E.  W.  Oglebay 

* James  J.  Tracy 

William  P.  Palmer 

Jeptha  Homer  Wade 

Samuel  H.  Parsons 

*John  F.  Warner 

*Henry  B.  Payne 

*Miss  Mary  A.  Warner 

*0.  H.  Payne 

Rollin  C.  White 

Douglas  Perkins 

*Thomas  H.  White 

*Henry  B.  Perkins 

William  J.  White 

* Joseph  Perkins 

Windsor  T.  White 

*H.  S.  Pickands 

*Mrs.  Mary  E.  Whittlesey 

*James  Pickands 

*John  L.  Woods 

* Alfred  A.  Pope 

^Charles  0.  Scott 

F.  F.  Prentiss 

George  H.  Worthington 

Life  Members 

*Jarvis  M.  Adams 

*John  D.  Baldwin, 

*John  W.  Allen 

Worcester , Mass. 

M.  Catherine  Allen, 

*Norman  C.  Baldwin 

ML  Lebanon , N.  F. 

*Seymour  Wesley  Baldwin 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Andrews 

Ohio  C.  Barber, 

*Peter  M.  Arthur 

Akron , Ohio 

Elroy  M.  Avery 

*Harley  Barnes, 

Mrs.  Brenton  D.  Babcock 

Painesivlle , Ohio 

*Mrs.  Lucy  (Mygatt)  Backus 

*Levi  F.  Bauder 

Chambers  Baird, 

*Clifton  R.  Beach 

Ripley  y Ohio 

George  H.  Beckwith, 

^Dudley  Baldwin 

Toledo , Ohio 

•Deceased 
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♦Thomas  S.  Beckwith 
Elbert  J.  Benton 
♦Lucius  B.  Bierce 
♦Edward  Bingham 
♦Jesse  P.  Bishop 
William  K.  Bixby, 

St.  Louis , Mo. 

♦Henry  C.  Blossom 
♦William  J.  Boardman 
C.  C.  Bolton 
B.  F<  Bourne 
♦E.  H.  Bourne 
H.  E.  Bourne 
*N.  P.  Bowler 
♦W.  W.  Boynton 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Bradbury 
♦Alvah  Bradley 
Luther  A.  Brewer, 

Cedar  Rapids , Iowa 
A.  T.  Brewer 
W.  J.  Brodie 
Alexander  C.  Brown 
♦Fayette  Brown 
Harvey  H.  Brown 
Arthur  Bruce, 

East  Canterbury , N.  H. 
♦John  R.  Buchtel 
A.  E.  Buell 
♦Charles  H.  Bulkley 
*Thomas  Burnham, 

Glen's  Falls , N.  Y. 
♦Jonathan  F.  Card 
*W.  S.  Chamberlain 
♦Herman  M.  Chapin 
♦Oscar  A.  Childs 
♦William  Chisholm,  Sr. 
*Wm.  Chisholm 
Arthur  H.  Clark 


♦Edward  W.  Claypole, 
Akron , Ohio 
♦Ahira  Cobb 
William  C.  Cockran 
♦John  L.  Cole 
♦William  Collins 
♦A.  G.  Colwell 
♦Joseph  Colwell 
♦A.  L.  Conger, 

Akron , Ohio 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Corning 
♦Warren  H.  Corning 
W.  H.  Cottingham 
♦David  N.  Cross 
♦Stiles  H.  Curtiss 
♦Kirtland  K.  Cutler, 
Spokane , Wash. 
♦Wm.  M.  Darlington, 
Pittsburgh , Pa. 

♦J.  H.  Devereaux 
W.  G.  Dietz 
♦Wilson  S.  Dodge 
♦Lyman  C.  Draper, 
Madison,  Wis. 

♦A.  M.  Dyer 
♦Harry  R.  Edwards 
H.  C.  Ellison 
Geo.  H.  Ely, 

Elyria , Ohio. 
♦Heman  Ely 
♦John  Erwin 
♦A.  W.  Fairbanks 
Winchester  Fitch, 
New  York  City 
♦William  Perry  Fogg, 
New  York  City 
♦Manning  F.  Force, 
Sandusky , Ohio 


•Deceased 
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Membership 


* Julius  E.  French 
H.  A.  Fuller 

*Samuel  Augustus  Fuller 
Harry  A.  Garfield 
*James  A.  Garfield 
James  R.  Garfield 
*Theodatus  Garlick 
*George  A.  Garretson 
*Charles  E.  Gehring 
James  G.  Gibbs 
Chas.  F.  Glaser 
*Chas.  Gordon 
*Eugene  Grasselli 
*Miss  L.  T.  Guilford 
Cleveland  C.  Hale 
John  C.  Hale 
*Leonard  C.  Hanna 
^Stephen  V.  Harkness 
*H.  A.  Harvey 
Fitch  Haskell, 

New  York  City 
^Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
Fremont , Ohio 
*G.  E.  Herrick 
*Charles  G.  Hickox 
Frank  F.  Hickox 
Miss  Laura  Hickox 
*Ralph  W.  Hickox 
*Addison  Hills 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Hinsdale, 
Ann  Arbor , Mich. 

Miss  Mildred  Hinsdale, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Hitchcock 
*0.  J.  Hodge 
*Franklin  B.  Hough, 

New  York  City 


W.  D.  Howells,  Jr., 
Youngstown , Ohio 
Colgate  Hoyt 
New  York  City 
*George  Hoyt 

* James  M.  Hoyt 
*J.  L.  Hudson . 

Mrs.  Mary  Wood  Hunt 
Mrs.  Marrett  L.  Huntington 
*Miss  Mary  E.  Ingersoll 
Kent  Jarvis,  Jr., 

St.  Louis , Mo. 

*Henry  N.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Alice  Butterfield  Jones 
M.  M.  Jones, 

Utica , N.  Y . 

*Mrs.  Frederick  Judson 

* Myron  R.  Keith 
Hermon  A.  Kelley 

^Horace  Kelley 
*Thomas  M.  Kelley 
*Jared  Potter  Kirtland 
*Virgil  P.  Kline 
*William  G.  Lane, 

Sandusky , Ohio 
*Increase  A.  Lapham 
*Benson  G.  Lossing, 

New  York  City 
*0.  H.  Marshall, 

Buffalo , N.  Y. 

*Samuel  H.  Mather 
*Samuel  L.  Mather 
^Herbert  McBride 
*John  Harris  ^McBride 
*Leander  McBride 
W.  S.  Metcalf, 

Chardon , Ohio 


♦Deceased 
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*Lewis  Miller, 

Akron,  Ohio 
Otto  Miller 
Wm.  C.  Mills, 
Columbus , Ohio 
William  H.  Miner, 

St.  Louis , Mo. 
*James  Monroe, 

Oberlin , Ohio 
E.  W.  Moore 
^Edmund  P.  Morgan 
*George  W.  Morgan 
*William  J.  Morgan 
Miss  Mary  L.  Morse, 
Poland , Ohio 
*George  Mygatt 
*Eben  Newton 
nVilliam  S.  C.  Otis 
*George  W.  Pack 
Charles  A.  Paine 
James  Parmelee 
Eugene  H.  Perdue 
*Edwin  R.  Perkins 

* George  T.  Perkins, 

Akron , Ohio 
Jacob  B.  Perkins 

* Joseph  Perkins 
*L.  Lewis  Perkins 

William  A.  Price 
*William  H.  Price,  Jr. 
^Frederick  W.  Putnam, 
Cambridge , Mass. 
*Rufus  P.  Ranney 
Rollin  T.  Reefy, 

. Elyria , Ohio 
*Harvey  Rice 
*Percy  W.  Rice 


Franklin  M.  Ritezel, 
Warren , Ohio 
Mrs.  Maria  D.  Rives, 
Hillsboro , Ohio 
*George  F.  Robinson, 
Ravenna,  Ohio 
Frederick  P.  Root 
*Henry  C.  Rouse 
*James  F.  Ryder 
*J.  H.  Salisbury 
Charles  Baldwin  Sawyer 
David  Pascal  Sawyer 
*Leonard  Schlather 
*Ferdinand  Schumacher, 
Akron , Ohio 
George  Scofield 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Scofield 
*W.  C.  Scofield 
*John  F.  Seiberling, 

Chicago,  III. 

*Samuel  W.  Sessions 
*Louis  H.  Severance 
Ernest  J.  Siller 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith 
*Stiles  C.  Smith 
* William  H.  Smith, 

Chicago , III. 

Andrew  Squire 
Oliver  M.  Stafford 
*Silas  M.  Stone 
^Worthy  S.  Streator 
Charles  H.  Strong 
Daniel  R.  Taylor 
*Robert  W.  Taylor 
Airs.  Sophia  Strong  Taylor 
Henry  Burton  Thompson, 
Hillsboro , Ohio 
Charles  F.  Thwing 


Deceased 
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Membership 


♦John  Tod 

♦Charles  Whittlesey 

♦Norton  S.  Townsend 

♦George  Willey 

Lyman  H.  Treadway 

E.  M.  Williams 

♦H.  B.  Tuttle 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Williamson 

♦Mrs.  Mary  McArthur  Tuttle, 

♦Samuel  E.  Williamson 

Hillsboro , Ohio 

♦Edwin  N.  Winslow 

♦Washington  S.  Tyler 

Henry  A.  Wise, 

♦Randall  P.  Wade 

Canton , Ohio 

♦Miss  Ann  Walworth 

♦Joseph  Worden,. 

♦Miss  Sarah  Walworth 

Willoughby , Ohio 

W.  R.  Warner 

G.  Frederick  Wright, 

♦Horace  P.  Weddell 

Oberlin , Ohio 

Annual  Members 

Gardner  Abbott 

Ernest  Boley 

Chas.  E.  Adams 

Chester  C.  Bolton,  Jr. 

Franklyn  L.  Alcott 

Fred  S.  Borton 

W.  D.  B.  Alexander 

T.  E.  Borton 

A.  F.  Allen 

W.  S.  Bowler 

Harriet  W.  Andrews 

Alva  Bradley 

A.  A.  Augustus 

C.  L.  Bradley 

E.  R.  Bailey 

M.  F.  Bramley 

Charles  Baird 

W.  R.  Breed 

Charles  W.  Baker 

C.  E.  Briggs 

A.  D.  Baldwin 

Chas.  T.  Brooks 

H.  G.  Baldwin 

T.  H.  Brooks 

C.  0.  Bartlett 

Fayette  Brown 

James  C.  Beardslee 

E.  G.  Buckwell 

George  H.  Beaumont 

Robert  J.  Bulkley 

W.  H.  Becker 

T.  W.  Burnham 

Warren  Bicknell 

Frank  C.  Caine 

Frank  Billings 

W.  C.  Caine 

William  Bingham,  2nd 

G.  D.  Cameron 

Geo.  T.  Bishop 

Gray  Casement 

M.  F.  Bixler 

W.  T.  Cashman 

Morris  A.  Black 

F.  M.  Casto 

D.  S.  Blossom 

D.  J.  Champion 

Ben  P.  Bole 

W.  P.  Champney 

•Deceased 


G.  N.  Chandler 
John  C.  Chandler 

N.  D.  Chapin 
Andre  T.  Chisholm 
W.  M.  Clapp 

J.  A.  Coakley 
E.  C.  Collins 
Wm.  Collins 
A.  E.  Convers 

O.  R.  Cook 
W.  T.  Corlett 

H.  B.  Corner 
Henry  W.  Corning 
James  W.  Corrigan 
Henry  Coulby 
George  A.  Coulton 
W.  H.  Cowdery 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  Jr. 
Airs.  Clara  J.  Craft 

R.  T.  Cragin 
Geo.  W.  Crile 
J.  B.  Crouse 
Benedict  Crowell 

S.  W.  Croxton 
Henry  S.  Curtis 
H.  P Cushing 
Martin  B.  Daly 

D.  Edward  Dangler 
N.  L.  Dauby 
Joseph  David 
Charles  G.  Dawes 
J.  G.  Derricks 

A.  T.  DeForest 

B.  Dettelbach 
H.  K.  De^vereaux 
Francis  E.  Drake 
W.  M.  Duncan 
A.  C.  Dustin 
Hayden  Eames 


Membership  11 

C.  S.  Eaton 
Charles  Eisenman 
A.  W.  Ellenberger 
L.  H.  Elliott 

F.  A.  Emmerton 
A.  L.  Erlanger 

E.  R.  Fancher 
Julius  Feiss 
Paul  L.  Feiss 
S.  P.  Fenn 

K,  L.  Fisher 
Geo.  E.  Follansbee 

S.  W.  Fordyce 
W.  H.  Foster 
Charles  H.  Gale 
Geo.  H.  Ganson 
A.  L.  Garford 
Kermode  F.  Gill 
Harry  Gillett 
Frank  H.  Ginn 
Christian  Girl 

F.  K Glidden 

F.  H.  Goff 
Thomas  Goodwillie 
Harvey  D.  Goulder 

G.  W.  Grandin 
R.  F.  Grant 
E.  R.  Grasselli 

T.  S.  Grasselli 
E.  B.  Greene 
Frank  M.  Gregg 
David  C.  Griese 
E.  S.  Griffiths 
John  M.  Gundry 

H.  E.  Hackenberg 
Alexander  Hadden 
E.  V.  Hale 
Orlando  Hall 
Samuel  H.  Halle 
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Membership 


Salmon  P.  Halle 
Charles  A.  Hanna 
H.  M.  Hanna,  Jr. 

L.  C.  Hanna,  Jr. 

A.  F.  Harvey 
P.  W.  Harvey 
Coburn  Haskell 
W.  S.  Hayden 
Webb  C.  Hayes 
Will  L.  Hayes 
Thomas  Henderson 
F.  A.  Henry 
Myron  T.  Herrick 
Parmely  W.  Herrick 
Wilson  B.  Hickox 
H.  A.  Higgins 
F.  A.  Hilliard 
Lawrence  Hitchcock 
Reuben  Hitchcock 
T.  H.  Hogsett 
Mrs.  L.  Dean  Holden 
C.  F.  Hoover 
W.  R.  Hopkins 
A.  C.  Hord 

A.  R.  Horr 

Chas.  W.  Hotchkiss 

B.  W.  Housum 
Elton  Hoyt,  2nd 
A.  T.  Hubbard 
Adella  Prentiss  Hughes 
W.  J.  Hunkin 

A.  S.  Ingalls 
H.  L.  Ingersoll 
J.  F.  Ingersoll 
R.  L.  Ireland 
Walter  J.  James 
F.  J.  Jerome 
Homer  M.  Jewitt 
J.  Howard  Johnson 


Isaac  Joseph 
Adrian  D.  Joyce 
Jeanette  P.  Kinney 
L.  H.  Kittredge 
John  A.  Kling 
T.  S.  Knight 
E.  P.  Leniha'n 
Wm.  A.  Leonard 
S.  C.  Lewis 
W.  E.  Lewis 
Robert  Lindsay 
Bascom  Little 

E.  S.  Loomis 
Malcolm  L.  McBride 

F.  S.  McGowan 
John  MacGregor,  Jr. 

Geo.  T.  McIntosh 
H.  P.  McIntosh 
Arthur  G.  McKee 
H.  II.  McKeehan 
Amos  B.  McNairy 
George  A.  Martin 
Frank  S.  Masten 
Amasa  Stone  Mather 
Miss  Katherine  L.  Mather 
S.  Livingston  Mather 

E.  A.  Merritt 

Mrs.  E.  C.  T.  Miller 
Leonard  B.  Miller 
James  R.  Mills 

C.  J.  Morgan 
C.  R.  Morley 
J.  E.  Morley 
Mrs.  Seville  II.  Morse 
Chas.  L.  Murfey 
L.  A.  Murfey 
S.  T.  Nash 

F.  H.  Neff 
Harry  New 


Membership 
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Mrs.  John  E.  Newell 
Robert  W.  N'ey 
R.  C.  Norton 

J.  R.  Nutt 
Herbert  K.  Oakes 
George  H.  Olmstead 
H.  C.  Osborn 

W.  A.  Osborn 
C.  A.  Otis 
Ed.  S.  Page 
G.  A.  Paine 

K,  V.  Painter 
J.  J.  Parker 
Proctor  Patterson 
Hosea  Paul 

G.  H.  Peters 
John  Phillips 
Henry  F.  Pope 
Charles  T.  Pratt 
Chas.  H.  Prescott 
W.  H.  Prescott 
W.  A.  Price 
C.  R.  Putnam 
F.  A.  Quail 

B.  D.  Quarrie 

Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Rees 
Walter  J.  Rich 
F.  B.  Richards 
W.  C.  Richardson 
Louis  Rorimer 
Geo.  S.  Russell 
J.  A.  Rutherford 
Wm.  B.  Sanders 
Henry  L.  Schuler 
Frank  R.  Scofield 
F.  A.  Scott 
J.  K.  Secor 
F.  A.  Seiberling 

C.  A.  Selzer 


A.  D.  Severance 

Belden  Seymour 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Sheffield 

Henry  E.  Sheffield 

Henry  S.  Sherman 

Miss  Clara  Prentiss  Sherwin 

John  Sherwin 

George  B.  Siddall 

F.  P.  Smith 

Samuel  Louis  Smith 

A.  B.  Smythe 

John  J.  Stanley 

Abraham  Stearn 

F.  A.  Sterling 

A.  L.  Stone 

E.  E.  Stone 
C.  B.  Stowe 
H.  W.  Strong 
J.  J.  Sullivan 
W.  C.  Talmage 
A.  S'.  Taylor 
Y.  C.  Taylor 
W.  D.  Taylor 
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DIRECTOR’S  REPORT 

In  beginning  our  report  last  year,  attention  was 
called  to  the  Great  War  in  which  we  had  become  en- 
gulfed and  some  of  its  consequences,  also  the  work 
that  this  Society  should  undertake  in  its  connection. 
Little  did  we  then  realize  wThat  the  war  would  cost; 
how  many  lives  would  be  sacrificed;  how  it  would 
affect  our  institutions  and  industries.. 

True,  at  the  time  of  our  last  meeting,  over  a year 
had  passed  since  the  President  had  declared  war 
(April  6,  1917)  and  within  a month  from  that  time, 
on  May  4,  1917,  the  first  U.  S.  Navy  Squadron  had 
reached  England.  Conscription  registration  day  had 
soon  followed  and  a few  weeks  later  the  first  of  the 
United  States  forces  had  landed  in  France,  but  it 
was  not  until  last  spring  that  the  United  States  fairly 
awoke  to  a realization  of  what  it  had  to  do.  Only 
300,000  men  had  been  up  to  that  time  sent  to  France. 
With  peace  made  with  Russia  by  the  Germans,  re- 
leasing her  vast  forces  for  the  Western  front;  with  the 
disaster  in  Picardy  to  the  Fifth  British  Army  under 
the  leadership  of  General  Gough,  the  United  States 
commenced  to  send  her  men  abroad  at  the  rate  of 
300,000  a month.  She  did  not  have  the  means  of 
transportation,  nor  the  guns  and  airplanes  necessary, 
but  her  allies,  England  and  France,  supplied  these. 
It  was  only  eleven  months  ago  that  our  boys  of  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Regiments  of  Marines  were  put  to  the 
supreme  test  at  Chateau  Thierry,  where  they  repulsed 
the  attack  of  the  Prussian  Guard.  Events  then  fol- 
lowed rapidly  one  after  another,  until  the  Armistice 
was  signed  November  11th,  1918.  Every  effort  of 
the  American  people  was  turned  to  aiding  and  bring- 
ing to  a successful  termination  this  titantic  struggle. 

Our  various  institutions  curtailed  their  work, 
loaned  their  employees,  and  gave  assistance  in  any 
way  that  would  be  of  aid  to  the  government.  Many 
employees,  either  from  patriotic  reasons,  or  on  account 
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of  the  greater  wage,  offered  by  the  government,  left 
our  public  institutions  short-handed  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  fill  their  places. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  work  of  the  year  with 
these  disconcerting  things  happening  on  all  sides,  we 
can  feel  that  we  have  done  reasonably  well,  not  by  any 
means  what  we  would  like  to  have  done,  but  as  much 
as  could  be  expected  when  one  person  was  trying  to 
do  the  work  of  two. 

We  lost  during  the  year  from  our  employees  our 
entire  cataloguing  force.  Miss  Claffin,  who  had  been 
a most  capable  and  faithful  helper,  and  head  of  our 
cataloguing  department,  left  to  take  a position  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Rank.  Miss  Oldham,  who  had 
been  an  admirable  assistant,  left  about  the  same  time 
to  go  back  to  the  Public  Library.  Mr.  Pierce,  our 
custodian,  tempted  by  the  large  wage  offered,  went  into 
munition  work.  This  cut  our  small  force  in  two. 
On  December  4th,  Miss  Minnie  Bushfield,  who  had 
been  our  reference  assistant  for  a year,  wras  stricken 
with  the  “Flu”  and  in  three  days  passed  away. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  Mrs.  Webb  and  Miss  Allen 
who  remained,  not  to  say  a few  words  of  appreciation. 
The  work  that  fell  on  them  for  the  time  being  was 
greatly  increased,  but  they  willingly  assumed  the 
extra  duties,  and  we  managed  to  get  along. 

In  December,  Miss  Katharine  B.  Judson,  a woman 
wrho  has  had  more  than  ordinary  educational  advan- 
tages, and  a good  cataloguing  experience,  accepted  the 
position  of  cataloguer.  Miss  Ilarkness,  a student 
from  Alleghany  College,  was  made  assistant  in  the 
same  work.  Both  Miss  Judson  and  Miss  Harkriess 
were  in  governmental  work  during  the  war  and  came 
to  us  on  the  closing  of  their  respective  offices. 

For  some  weeks  the  building  was  closed  on  account 
of  the  “Flu,”  but  the  force  kept  on  working. 
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NECROLOGY 

In  the  list  of  the  membership  of  our  Society  each 
year  we  have  to  note  the  death  of  some  one  or  more  of 
its  members.  This  year  we  have  lost  from  our  patrons 
two:  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bradford  and  Howard  P.  Eells; 
from  our  Life  members,  three:  Mr.  H.  R.  Edwards, 
Mr.  Leonard  C.  Hanna,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Ingersoll. 
Of  the  Annual  members  we  have  lost  Mr.  W.  H. 
Quinby,  who  died  in  October,  1918. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bradford 

A patron  and  interested  friend  in  our  Society 
through  many  years.  Mrs.  Bradford  after  several 
years  of  confinement  on  account  of  poor  health  passed 
away  July  11,  1918. 

Mrs.  Bradford  was  born  in  Cleveland,  October  10, 
1832;  one  of  six  children  that  constituted  the  family 
of  her  parents,  Joel  Scranton  and  Irene  Hickox  Scran- 
ton. Her  grandfather,  Stephen  Scranton,  lived  in 
Belchertown,  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  there  her 
father,  Joel,  was  born  in  1793.  In  1819  Joel  came  to 
Cleveland.  Ten  years  later,  in  June,  1829,  he  married 
Miss  Irene  P.  Hickox,  the  daughter  of  David  and  Phoebe 
Post  Hickox.  Irene  was  born  in  Kinsman,  Ohio,  in 
1817.  She  received  her  education  in  the  East  at  the 
Female  Academy  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut;  then 
returned  to  Ohio  and  started  a school  at  Kinsman. 
Later  she  was  persuaded  to  go  to  Warren  where  her 
success  only  increased  and  as  her  reputation  became 
more  widely  known,  her  services  were  eagerly  sought 
for  and  Cleveland  gained  the  prize.  Moving  here 
she  opened  a school  for  girls  in  a wooden  building  near 
the  present  site  of  the  American  House. 

Miss  Mary  Scranton’s  inheritance  from  her  par- 
ents was  two  fold,  on  the  one  side,  a deep  interest  in 
Cleveland’s  beginnings,  its  business  development  and 
everything  that  pertained  to  its  activities;  on  the 
other  side,  she  received  from  her  brilliant  mother  a 
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still  deeper  interest,  which  became  more  manifest  in 
later  life,  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  uplift  of  the 
people,  especially  the  young  girls  living  here,  not  only 
in  relation  to  their  educational  advantages,  but  also 
to  their  social  betterment.  She  was  deeply  interested 
in  literature  and  accumulated  a large  library  of  the 
best  that  had  been  published. 

Miss  Scranton  married  William  Bradford  May  3, 
1858.  Her  husband’s  death  occurred  in  August,  1873. 
One  child  was  born  to  them  but  died  in  early  infancy. 
Still  she  always  had  the  young  with  her,  adopting  as 
a daughter  her  cousin  Elia  Bradford,  who  later  became 
the  wife  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Montgomery  Brown, 
Mrs.  Frank  Meade  of  this  city  lived  with  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford from  girlhood,  and  when  married,  both  Mrs. 
Meade  and  her  husband  made  their  home  there. 

Mrs.  Bradford’s  sympathy  and  love  for  the  old 
or  homeless  was  manifested  in  the  founding  in  1856 
of  the  Trinity  Church  Home  for  Sick  and  Friendless, 
on  whose  Board  of  Managers  she  was  very  active. 

She  was  equally  interested  in  the  founding  and 
growth  of  the  Western  Reserve  School  of  Design  for 
Women,  now  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  and  was 
its  honorary  President  for  many  years. 

In  her  passing,  Cleveland  loses  the  last  of  one  of  its 
early  pioneer  families,  for  all  of  the  eighty-six  years  of 
Mrs.  Bradford’s  life  were  spent  here.  Her  life  so  full  of 
sweetness,  sympathy,  and  helpful  suggestion,  made  her 
endeared  to  all  and  although  she  is  not  here,  her  in- 
fluence in  the  shaping  and  planning  of  various  insti- 
tutions she  was  connected  with,  or  aided,  will  be  felt 
as  long  as  they  endure. 

Harry  Ransom  Edwards 

Harry  Ransom  Edwards,  a man  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him;  a successful  merchant,  a son  of  one  of 
Cleveland’s  most  distinguished  families,  passed  away 
January  13,  1919,  leaving  a sister,  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Otis, 
a brother,  General  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  and  a host 
of  friends  to  mourn  his  departure. 
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Mr.  Edwards  was  a life  member  and  ever  a willing 
supporter  of  this  Society.  He  was  born  December 
25,  1861,  the  son  of  Colonel  William  Edwards  and  Lucia 
Edwards.  No  better  heritage  could  a man  have  had 
than  Harry  Edwards.  His  mother  was  the  epitome 
of  hospitality,  kindness  of  heart,  and  generous  inter- 
est in  everything  pertaining  to  Cleveland’s  welfare. 
His  father  possessed  a strong  virile  disposition  and 
was  a good  business  man,  one  who  could  take  a posi- 
tive stand  through  conviction,  yet  retain  the  friend- 
ship of  those  who  might  be  involved.  It  was  the 
combination  of  these  two  dispositions  that  made  the 
son  the  man  he  was. 

In  private  life  he  was  modest,  kind,  true  to  all  of 
his  friends.  He  never  married  but  gave  all  the  strength 
and  affection  of  his  manhood  to  his  mother,  who 
passed  away  November  12,  1914,  in  her  eighty-second 
year;  his  father  Col.  William  Edwards  having  died 
September  21,  1898. 

Mr.  Edwards  received  his  early  education  at  the 
old  Brooks  Military  Academy  in  this  city,  being  the 
second  son  of  the  Edwards  family  to  go  to  this  school. 
His  brother,  now  General  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  was 
there  about  the  same  time.  Harry,  on  completing 
his  course  in  1879,  went  to  Harvard  where  he  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1883.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he 
entered  his  father’s  business,  then  known  as  the 
Edwards,  Townsend  and  Company,  Wholesale  Grocers. 
Later  in  1886  the  firm’s  name  was  changed  to  William 
Edwards  and  Company  and  on  its  incorporation  in 
1906,  he  became  its  Vice-President  and  Treasurer, 
which  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 

In  politics  he  wras  a staunch  Republican,  yet  he 
was  truly  democratic,  for  when  the  majority  had 
elected  he  gave  that  man  or  group  of  men  his  support 
in  all  their  good  efforts. 

He  was  a Director  of  the  Guardian  Savings  and 
Trust  Co.  and  a member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Citizens  Savings  and  Trust  Company.  He  was  prom- 
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inent  in  Club  circles,  being  a member  of  many  of  the 
leading  social  clubs  of  Cleveland. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  which  only  inadequately 
portrays  his  fine  nature  and  character,  perhaps  no 
more  fitting  words  could  be  used  than  those  expressed 
in  the  resolution  adopted  at  his  death  by  the  Board  of 
the  National  Commercial  Bank  of  this  City  of  which 
Mr.  Edwards  was  the  director  as  well  as  a member  of 
its  Executive  Committee.  4 ‘His  business  career  was 
one  of  brilliant  success — a merited  success,  won  by 
untiring  industry  and  devotion  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Y/illiam  Edwards  Company.  The  growth  of  this 
company  is  in  large  measure  due,  not  only  to  Harry 
Edward’s  industry,  but  quite  as  much  to  the  man  him- 
self. He  was  of  retiring,  modest  disposition,  but,  in 
his  quiet  way,  aggressive  and  persistent,  while  his 
charming  personality  attracted  and  retained  social 
and  business  friendships. 

By  hundreds  of  employees  of  the  William  Edwards 
Company  he  wTas  respected  and  loved  as  a kind  and 
considerate  employer  and  the  friend  of  each,  ready  to 
rejoice  in  their  successes  and  to  succor  in  their  times  of 
trouble.  When  he  was  taken  from  this  community 
he  left  sorrowing  hearts  in  thousands  of  Cleveland 
citizens. 

There  wTas  no  company  in  social  or  business  life 
which  Harry  Edwards  did  not  grace.  He  was  an  edu- 
cated gentleman,  a successful  man  of  business,  a citi- 
zen interested  in  all  good  works,  an  ideal  neighbor,  a 
charming  social  companion,  a shining  example  of  all 
which  is  best  in  life.  We  bow  our  heads  in  sorrow  that 
he  is  no  longer  with  us,  and  shall  ever  cherish  in  affec- 
tionate memory  the  loveliness  of  his  life  and  his  loyal 
friendship  in  this  institution  and  the  members  of  this 
board.” 

Howard  Parmelee  Eells 

On  February  11,  1919,  Howrard  Parmelee  Eells 
passed  away  after  only  a few  hour’s  sickness.  He  was  a 
patron  of  this  Society  and  a man  most  active  in  Cleve- 
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land’s  business,  social  and  philanthropic  life.  Mr.  Eells’ 
death  is  and.  will  be  felt  keenly  in  many  of  the  larger 
activities  of  Cleveland, 

His  father,  Dan  Parmelee  Eells  was  a direct  de- 
scendant of  Major  Samuel  Eells,  who  left  England 
about  1630  and  settled  in  Connecticut.  The  family 
later  migrated  from  Connecticut  to  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1832  moved  on  to  the  Reserve,  at  Amherst, 
Ohio,  and  in  1847  the  father  moved  to  Cleveland.  In 
a few  years  Mr.  Eells  married  Miss  Mary  M.  Howard, 
of  Orwell,  Ashtabula  County.  To  this  marriage  came 
two  children,  Howard  Parmelee  Eells,  born  June  16, 
1855,  and  Emma  Paige  Eells  (now  Mrs.  iVrthur  St. 
John  Newberry). 

Howard  received  the  best  of  educational  advan- 
tages. He  went  for  his  preparatory  work  to  Greylock 
Institute,  South  Williamstown,  Mass.  Later  graduated 
from  Hamilton  College  in  1876,  wdiere  his  father 
had  attended  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1848,  and 
in  1877  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from 
Harvard  University. 

On  his  return  to  Cleveland,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Republic  Iron  Company.  Mr.  Eells  organized 
in  1896  The  Bucyrus  Steam  Shovel  and  Dredge  Com- 
pany of  Wisconsin,  later  known  as  the  Bucyrus  Com- 
pany, and  was  for  many  years  its  president  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  the  chairman  of  its  board.  He 
was  President  of  the  Atchison  and  Eastern  Bridge 
Company,  the  Dolomite  Products  Company,  and  the 
Howard  Realty  Company,  a Trustee  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  the  East  End  School  Association, 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  Lake  view  Cemetery 
Association,  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Cleveland  Humane  Society,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected since  1882,  serving  many  years  as  a Director  and 
as  Treasurer  from  1900  till  his  death.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  practically  all  the  leading  social  clubs  of  Cleve- 
land. During  the  years  of  1909-10  he  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association.  He 
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was  a member  of  the  Advisory  Council  and  the  Ac- 
cessions Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 
When  one  reads  over  the  complete  list  of  organiza- 
tions with  which  Mr.  Eells  was  connected,  he  realizes 
how  closely  he  was  identified  with  all  of  Cleveland’s 
activities  and  that  he  was  deeply  interested  in  all 
that  pertained  to  its  educational  and  artistic  growth. 

A man  of  deep  sympathies,  broad  culture,  and 
charm  of  personality  he  won  the  love  and  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him.  Mr.  Eells  was  married  on 
April  20,  1881,  to  Miss  Alice  Maude  Overton,  who 
passed  away  May  26,  1885,  leaving  Mr.  Eells  with  two 
small  children,  a daughter,  now  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cro- 
well, and  a son,  Dan  P.  Eells,  II.  On  September  9, 
1889,  Mr.  Eells  again  married,  this  time  to  Miss  Maud 
Stager,  of  Cleveland.  To  this  marriage  came  five 
children,  Frances,  now  the  wife  of  Allan  C.  House, 
Howard  P.  Jr.,  Harriet,  Samuel,  and  Maud.  Mr. 
Eells  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  all  of  his  seven 
children,  also  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Arthur  St.  John 
Newberry,  and  brother,  Stillman  Witt  Eells,  who  is 
United  States  Consul  at  Mombasa,  East  Africa. 

Leonard  C.  Hanna 

Leonard  C.  Hanna,  one  of  Cleveland’s  most  re- 
presentative business  men,  equally  well  known  in  the 
broader  business  activities  of  this  country,  and  a 
life  member  of  our  Society,  passed  away  at  his  residence, 
2717  Euclid  Ave.,  Sunday  morning,  March  23rd,  1919. 

Born  in  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  Nov.  30,  1850,  the 
son  of  Dr.  Leonard  Cotton  Hanna  and  Samantha 
Converse  Hanna,  he  was  brought  when  a mere  boy  by 
his  parents  to  Cleveland,  where  they  made  their  home 
in  a small  house  still  standing  on  Prospect  Ave.,  near 
22nd  street.  His  schooling  was  obtained  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Cleveland  and  at  Holbrook  Academy,  Os- 
sining, New  York.  As  a young  man,  he  was  interested 
and  took  an  active  part  in  athletics,  playing  base  ball 
for  a number  of  years  on  the  Cleveland  Club,  then 
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known  as  the  “Forest  Citys”,  which  team  was  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  later  professional  club,  now  known  as 
the  “Indians.” 

In  military  affairs  his  interest  was  manifested  in 
his  connection  with  the  Gattling  Gun  Battery,  of 
which  he  was  a charter  member,  also  was  its  Captain 
for  some  time. 

In  business  he  was  very  active,  even  as  a young 
man,  for  soon  after  leaving  his  academy  work,  we 
find  him  serving  as  a purser  on  a passenger  steamer 
plying  between  Cleveland  and  Duluth. 

During  the  years  from  1872  to  ’74  he  was  located 
in  St.  Paul,  engaged  in  the  coal  business,  but  returned 
to  Cleveland  in  1875  and  became  connected  in  busi- 
ness with  his  brother,  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  and  in  1879 
became  partner  in  the  firm  of  M.  A.  Hanna  & Company. 
Later  during  M.  A.  Hanna’s  activity  in  national  poli- 
tics, first  as  a leader,  then  as  a senator,  the  brother  be- 
came the  acting  head  of  the  Company.  But  many 
other  organizations  demanded  a share  of  his  time  and 
his  great  business  ability. 

In  looking  over  the  long  list  of  organizations  he 
was  actively  connected  with,  we  recognize  some  of  the 
strongest  in  Cleveland.  For  eight  years  from  its  or- 
ganization, Mr.  Hanna  was  the  President  of  the  Besse- 
mer Ore  Association.  He  was  Director  in  the  Kelley 
Island  Lime  and  Transport  Company;  the  Ohio  and 
Western  Lime  Company  The  Lakeside  and  Marble- 
head Railway  Company;  The  Cleveland  Railway 
Company;  The  Great  Lakes  Towing  Company;  The 
Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company;  a Trustee  of  the 
Lakeside  Hospital  and  the  President  of  the  Claire 
Furnace  Company. 

In  1905,  on  retiring  from  active  business,  he  severed 
his  connection  wTith  all  excepting  two  corporations — 
The  Kelley  Island  Lime  and  Transport  Company,  and 
The  Cleveland  Railway  Company. 

He  was  a member  of  many  of  the  social  and  busi- 
ness clubs  of  the  city. 
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On  May  17, 1876,  Mr.  Hanna  married  Miss  Fannie  W. 
Mann  of  Buffalo,  having  two  children  by  this  marriage, 
Mrs.H.M.  Hanna,  Jr.,  of  this  city  and  Mrs.  Paul  Moore, 
who  resides  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  Some  timeafter 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Hanna  again  married,  this 
time  to  Miss  Coralie  Walker  of  Richmond,  Kentucky. 
One  son  was  born  to  them,  Leonard  C.  Hanna,  Jr. 

Although  naturally  of  a quiet,  unassuming  disposi- 
tion, he  had  the  faculty  of  winning  the  friendship  of 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Conscientious 
in  all  his  work,  his  advice  was  often  sought  and  none 
more  highly  prized. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  children,  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  S.  Prentiss  Baldwin,  and  Mrs.  Jay  C. 
Morse,  and  one  brother,  Mr.  H.  M.  Hanna. 

Leonard  Schlather 

Mr.  Leonard  Schlather,  life  member  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Historical  Society,  passed  away  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1918,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-four  years. 
He  was  of  foreign  extraction,  having  been  born  in 
Ebenhausen,  Kingdom  of  Wuerttemberg,  Germany, 
on  June  20,  1834.  Emigrating  in  the  spring  of  1852, 
he  settled  a year  afterwards  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
which  was  to  become  his  home  and  the  place  of  his 
extended  activities.  He  engaged  in  the  brewery 
business,  laying  thereby  the  foundation  of  a large 
fortune  and  thus  enabling  him  to  branch  out  into  differ- 
ent industrial  and  commercial  enterprises. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  became  a director  of  The 
Union  National  Bank,  Vice  President  of  the  People’s 
Savings  Bank,  and  director  in  a number  of  various 
industrial  establishments.  As  a man  of  great  energy, 
fine  intellect  and  keen  foresight,  he  had  a clear  vision 
of  the  wonderful  future  of  Cleveland,  and  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  the  city  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  Schlather  was  married  about  1855  to  Miss 
Katherine  Backes.  Six  daughters  were  born  to  them, 
only  one  of  whom  is  now  living,  Mrs.  Lena  Parker, 
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wife  of  Dr.  Charles  B.  Parker.  Mr.  Schlather  became 
a widower  over  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  1897  he  was 
joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Anna  K.  Sophy  Schwarz, 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sciwarz 
of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  who  survives  him,  besides  his 
grandchildren,  Miss  Helen  E.  Hobson,  Miss  Leona 
Wager  and  Mars  Wager. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  to  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased belongs  a large  farm  on  Rocky  River,  situated 
just  south  of  Rocky  River  bridge.  It  was  here  that 
Mr.  Schlather  passed  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the  con- 
templation of  nature  and  in  the  society  of  the  great 
minds  of  all  times  and  all  nations.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  erection  of  Goethe-Schiller  monu- 
ment in  Wade  Park  and  the  Richard  Wagner  statue 
at  Edgewater  Park.  A tour  around  the  earth  and  ex- 
tensive travels  in  many  lands  thereon  had  given  him  a 
thorough  understanding  of  humanity  and  a cosmopoli- 
tan knowledge.  It  was,  too,  this  comprehension  that 
made  him  a true  and  loyal  American  citizen,  which 
also  means  a liberal  contributor  towards  the  welfare 
work  of  a man's  home  town.  The  hospitals  of  Cleve- 
land, the  benevolent  institutions  and  charities  had  a 
helpful  friend  in  him,  though  he  never  let  his  left  hand 
know  what  his  right  hand  was  doing.  The  modesty 
of  his  character  wTas  remarkable  as  to  its  strength. 
Taken  all  in  all,  he  was  a man  of  strong  character. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Two  publications  were  issued  by  the  Society  during 
the  year — the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  No.  98, 
issued  in  September,  which  embraced  the  reports  of 
the  Organization,  Necrology,  etc.,  and  in  January,  as 
publication  No.  99,  “The  Movement  for  Peace  with- 
out a Victory  During  the  Civil  War,”  by  Prof.  Elbert 
J.  Benton.  Many  letters  were  received  expressing  ap- 
preciation for  Dr.  Benton’s  painstaking  piece  of  work, 
presenting,  as  it  did  largely,  new  deductions  on  this 
very  important  phase  of  American  history.  We  owe 
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rriuch  to  Dr.  Benton  for  the  time  and  thought  he  put 
into  this  production. 

The  coming  year’s  publications  will  embrace  the 
reports  of  the  Society,  which  will  be  issued  as  promptly 
as  possible  after  the  annual  meeting,  and  in  the  Col- 
lections of  the  Society,  will  be  published — The  Western 
Reserve  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,”  an  exhaustive 
publication  on  a subject  that  we  have  no  doubt  will 
prove  of  great  interest  to  our  members.  This  publica- 
tion has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Cochran,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  will  be  published  during  the  winter. 

Trips 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  our  force  and  the  pres- 
sure of  work,  our  collecting  trips  have  been  confined 
to  two  or  three  during  the  year,  although  a number 
of  short  ones  were  made  by  automobile  to  nearby 
towns,  such  as  Elyria,  Akron,  and  Ravenna.  At 
the  last  named  place  we  obtained  the  material  from 
Mrs.  Beebe. 

In  one  trip  to  Granville  a large  case  of  material 
from  Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Stevens  was  obtained.  Then  a 
trip  of  three  or  four  days  to  Steubenville,  Mt,  Pleasant, 
and  Cadiz  brought  in  splendid  returns. 

The  only  extended  trip  during  the  year  was  one 
made  in  the  late  spring  to  the  east,  stopping  at  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  New  Haven,  Boston,  Salem, 
Worcester,  the  Shakers  at  Mt.  Lebanon,  and  Albany. 
At  each  stop  all  available  societies  and  libraries  were 
visited  and  the  gift  sheet  will  show  the  results  obtained. 

We  have  been  going  over  the  different  lots  result- 
ing from  this  trip  as  they  have  come  in,  and  we  feel 
inclined  to  think  they  are  equal  to  and  probably  larger 
than  from  any  one  previously  made. 

There  are  a number  of  places  in  the  state  that  wre 
are  planning  to  go  to  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Library 

The  library  and  the  various  other  collections  of  the 
Society,  even  in  the  face  of  the  war  and  the  curtail- 
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ments  involved  thereby,  have  shown  very  satisfactory 
accessions. 

We  have  added  some  3164  volumes  and  4848 
pamphlets,  besides  increasing  the  other  collections,  such 
as  manuscripts,  maps,  broadsides,  newspapers,  etc., 
which  are  enumerated  in  other  parts  of  this  report. 

Manuscripts 

A valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  our  collec- 
tion of  papers  pertaining  to  the  Ohio  Land  Company 
has  been  received  by  gift  from  Mr.  Kenyon  V.  Painter. 
It  is  a folio  manuscript  of  four  pages,  entitled  “To  the 
King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Councel  The  Humble 
Petition  of  the  Ohio  Company,”  beseeching  a larger 
grant  of  land  in  consideration  for  which  the  Company 
offers  to  increase  the  number  of  families  from  100  to 
300,  which  they  had  agreed  in  their  first  contract  of 
1744  to  send  out  to  occupy  the  land,  and  also  the  agree- 
ment to  erect  two  forts  one  at  Shurlee’s  Creek  and  the 
other  at  the  Fork  where  the  Great  Conhaway  enters 
the  Ohio,  said  forts  to  be  maintained  at  the  Company’s 
expense. 

Mr.  Ambrose  Swasey.  59  pieces  of  manuscript  material 
bearing  on  early  Baptist  History. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Talmage.  A rather  unusual  gift  in  the  History 
of  First  Methodist  Church  of  Cleveland,  representing  months 
oi  correspondence  and  diligent  research  in  bringing  it  to- 
gether. Mr.  Talmage  has  gathered  photographs,  docu- 
ments, deeds,  etc.,  all  pertaining  to  this  church  and  has  had 
them  bound  and  placed  in  a specially  made  tin  box  for 
preservation. 

It  would  be  of  great  value  if  some  member  of  the 
other  churches  of  Cleveland  would  follow  this  example-. 
A number  of  our  churches  are  fast  approaching  their 
one  hundredth  anniversary,  and  if  records  could  be 
obtained  they  would  be  of  great  aid  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Stevens.  Records  of  the  Western  Baptist 
Education  Society  from  1834-1845. 
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Miss  Lillie  Jenkins.  Records  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of 
the  Free  Produce  Association  of  Friends  of  Ohio,  consisting 
of  several  volumes.  School  Register  of  Mt.  Pleasant  High 
School,  1843-49.  Roll  of  Mt.  Pleasant  District  School, 
1839-40. 

By  purchase.  A record  of  the  deaths  in  Middlebury, 
County  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  1815. 

Mrs  Fannie  A.  Bissell.  Rev.  Samuel  Bissell’s  Day 
Books  from  1825-1875,  6 volumes.  Yale  College  diploma 
issued  to  Samuel  Bissell,  who,  later,  became  President  of  the 
Twinsburg  Institute. 

Mrs.  E.  Boley.  Letter  received  via  the  first  trip  of  the 
Air  Mail  Service,  May  15,  1918. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Cross.  Three  sermons  preached  in  Twinsburg, 
Nov.  1834,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Bissell. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Cushing  Estate.  Franklin  Letters  consisting 
of  two  written  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  one  from  Frank- 
lin’s grandson. 

Miss  Alice  Hussey.  Grant  of  Land  to  Horace  Potter, 
signed  by  the  President,  James  Madison,  in  1815. 

Mr.  Hosea  Paul.  Manuscript  of  Memorandum  of  the 
Plank  Road  and  Turnpike  Companies  in  Cuyahoga  County, 
taken  from  County  Commissioners’  Records,  April  3,  1918. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Scofield.  Interesting  collection 
of  early  Cleveland  material — invitations,  announcements, 
etc. 

Mr.  Frank  F.  Starr.  Three  papers  relating;  to  the  early 
days  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Wells.  Original  plan  of  Steubenville  (1796).  Con- 
tract between  James  Ross  and  Bezbl  Wells  for  land  pur- 
chased and  for  sale  by  them  jointly  at  Steubenville. 

Two  commissions  issued  to  Bezbl  Wells  by  Winthrop 
Sargent,  dated  July,  1797.  List  of  Sales  of  lots  in  Steuben- 
ville, 1796-1803. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Beebe.  Stage  Office  Record  book,  Ravenna, 
1833-5.  Class  Record  of  M.  E.  Church,  Ravenna,  1857-8. 
Records  of  the  Court  Temperance  Society,  Ravenna,  O.,  1838. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Donaldson.  Select  School  Book,  1831,  contain- 
ing list  of  students  in  Steubenville  Seminary,  1829-31. 
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Mr.  Norman  E.  Hills.  Result  of  the  City  elections  of 
Cleveland  for  March,  1841. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Kaiser.  A Half  Century  in  Cleveland,  by  Peter 
Henry  Kaiser. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Nutt.  From  the  estate  of  General  J.  J.  Elwell, 
a large  collection  of  Clara  Barton’s  correspondence  with 
General  Elwell. 

Mrs.  Scott  Robinson.  Fifteen  manuscripts — deeds,  etc. 

Mr.  A.  Sperry.  Manuscript  book  of  telegrams  addressed 
to  Secretary  of  War  Seddon,  of  the  Confederate  States 
Army.  A collection  of  manuscript  records  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, captured  by  the  Union  soldier,?  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
including  account  books,  various  letters,  reports  of  the 
Order  department,  etc.  The  Diary  kept  by  Ambrose  C. 
Hinds,  of  the  last  six  months  of  service  of  Company  D,  First 
Regiment,  O.  V.  L.  A.,  from  January  to  June,  1865. 

These  old  diaries,  when  carefully  kept  are  of  great 
value  to  the  historian,  and  our  Society  is  gradually 
forming  a very  good  collection  of  them. 

A number  of  years  ago  some  twenty-five  of  the 
Civil  War  diaries  were  received  from  General  Bar- 
nett’s estate.  Many  came  in  the  William  P.  Palmer 
Collection  and  a large  number  have  been  received 
from  time  to  time,  from  individuals. 

To  the  Wm.  P.  Palmer  Collection  a considerable 
number  of  manuscripts  have  been  added,  including 
several  Rosters  and  Payrolls  of  the  Confederate  States 
Navy,  and  letters  and  correspondence  largely  on  the 
Confederate  side.  Also  the  original  record  book  of 
the  Morgan  Raid  Commission  which  was  in  session 
from  April  4th  to  Oct.  22nd,  1867,  in  Indiana. 

The  collection  of  Shaker  manuscripts  has  received 
some  very  interesting  and  valuable  additions.  The 
Society  should  feel  very  grateful  that  this  important 
Christian  communistic  organization  has  made  it  the 
depository  of  so  much  of  its  history,  and  quite  wisely, 
for  they  recognize  that  if  it  is  scattered,  the  historic 
value  is  greatly  lost  as  one  branch  of  it  is  so  intermin- 
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gled  with  another  that  it  must  be  considered  as  a whole 
and  hence  the  importance  of  having  it  gathered  in  one 
place. 

Your  Director  outside  of  office  hours  is  compiling 
from  all  records  available,  a complete  card  index  of  the 
Shakers  in  all  the  different  Families  from  the  first, 
giving  as  complete  genealogical  data  as  well  as  the 
various  offices  held  in  their  respective  organization. 
This  will  enable  him  to  answer  letters  accurately  and 
quickly  which  are  received  frequently  asking  about 
this  one  or  that  one  among  the  Shakers. 

From  Mr.  F.  F.  Prentiss  the  Society  has  received 
several  valuable  donations  including  an  interesting 
letter  from  Marietta,  dated  Jan.  2,  1789,  bearing  on 
Ohio  lands.  Also 

Wheeler,  Amos,  Journal  of  a Tour  to  Ohio  and 
from  Ohio  to  Missouri,  May  21st  to  July  8th,  1816. 
An  interesting  early  journal  written  in  bright  literary 
style,  giving  sketches  of  Fort  Duquesne,  Pittsburgh, 
Steubenville,  Marietta,  Blennerhassett  Island,  Little 
Miami  and  the  Fort,  Military  lands,  etc.  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  a native  of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  and  served 
on  the  privateer  “Yankee,”  which  captured  a number 
of  British  boats  during  the  War  of  1812. 

Broadsides 

To  our  collection  of  Broadsides  we  have  added 
several  outside  of  the  large  number  that  has  been 
issued  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the  late 
war. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  we  have  been  included  in  a small 
circle  of  libraries  who  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  select  from  their  photostat  reproductions  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  Political  Broadsides.  Many  of  these 
early  historical  Broadsides  can  only  be  obtained  at 
extravagant  prices  and  the  reproductions  will  prove  of 
great  aid  to  our  students. 
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Thus  far  we  have  received  from  this  source  sixty 
Broadsides. 

Several  broadsides  have  come  to  the  Society  in  both  the 
Palmer  and  Prentiss  collections. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Brigham.  Five  Civil  War  posters. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Beebe.  Fifteen  Ohio  broadsides. 

Mrs.  Whirl.  A copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Atlases  and  Maps 

Several  interesting  gifts  have  been  made  to  this 
division  of  our  library.  We  mention  the  following: 

The  Bank  of  Commerce.  Rand  McNally  & Co.’s  Com- 
mercial Atlas  of  America,  1911. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Dietz.  Geological  Atlas  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
by  J.  S.  Newberry,  et  al,  1879. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson.  Atlas  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 
Phila.  1874. 

Yale  University.  A Comprehensive  Atlas,  Geographical, 
Historical  and  Commercial,  by  T.  G.  Bradford. 

A new  General  Atlas  Representing  the  Grand  Divisions  of 
the  Globe.  Philadelphia,  1824. 

Modern  Atlas  adapted  to  Morse’s  New  School  Geography. 
Richardson  and  Lord.  Boston:  1822. 

Atlas  of  the  World  from  the  best  authorities. 

Bradley’s  Atlas  of  the  World,  Phila.  1890. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Larwdll.  Bradley’s  Atlas  of  the  World. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Beebe.  Three  maps. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bingham.  Map  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  in 
1852.  By  Slatter  & Callan.  Map  of  Mercer  County,  Penna., 
from  surveys  of  G.  M.  Hopkins;  1860.  Map  of  Cuyahoga 
County  from  surveys  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  1858.  Map  of  Cuy- 
ahoga County.  Harris  B.  Blackmore;  1852.  Map  of  the 
United  States  by  J.  H.  Young,  1831.  Mitchell’s  Reference 
and  Distance  Map  of  the  U.  S.,  1835.  Colton’s  Township 
map  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  1851. 

Mr  Chas.  E.  Dinkey  Four  maps  of  the  Braddock  battle- 
fields. 

Miss  Lyman.  Map  of  Western  Reserve  including  the 
Fire  Lands.  By  Taylor  & Co.,  Pittsburgh,  1844. 
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Estate  of  Sarah  K.  Ranney.  Early  map  of  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio 

Mr.  A.  Sperry.  Manuscript  map  of  the  vicinity  of  Peters- 
burgh  made  by  Maj.  Gen.  J.  E.  Gilmer.  Manuscript  map  of  a 
part  of  the  South  side  of  the  James  River,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Major  Campbell;  1864. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Palmer.  Map  of  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  in  1834. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Loomis.  Map  of  Cleveland  in  1835. 

Miss  Wells.  Survey  and  Map  of  land  in  Augusta  County, 
Virginia,  Jan.  15,  1775.  Original  map  of  Gray’s  addition  to 
Steubenville,  layed  out  by  Jas.  Gray,  April  12,  1814. 

Mr.  Elroy  M.  Avery.  Ten  maps. 

From  the  F.  F.  Prentiss  Fund  we  have  purchased: 

Everts.  Combination  Atlas  of  Greene  County.  Chicago, 
1874. 

Riddle.  Atlas  of  Greene  County.  Xenia,  1896. 

Stewart.  Combination  Atlas  of  Logan  County.  Phila.  1875. 

Finley.  Atlas  of  Trumbull  County . 1899. 

Atlas  of  Stark  County . 1875. 

Evert.  Combination  Atlas  of  Warren  County.  1875. 

Geauga  County  Atlas.  Cleveland,  1900. 

Lake  County  Atlas.  Cleveland,  1898. 

Finley’s  Map  of  Ohio,  1834. 

Burr’s  Map  of  Ohio,  1839. 

Colton’s  Map  of  Ohio,  1854. 

Ranney’s  Map  of  Ohio,  1859. 

A very  early  manuscript  map  of  Cleveland,  probably  con- 
temporaneous with  its  first  settlement. 

Newspapers 

The  newspaper  collection  has  received  good  ac- 
cessions this  year.  We  note  the  constantly  increas- 
ing use  and  demands  for  them. 

On  exchange  the  following: 

Dunlap's  Pennsylvania  Packet , or  the  General  Advertiser , 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1772.  Dec.  20,  1773. 

New  York  Packet  and  the  American  Advertiser , Jan.  10,  24, 
Feb.  14,  21,  28,  March  28,  May  2,  23,  June  6,  13,  20,  27,  July 
11,  18,  Aug.  1,  22,  Sept.  12,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  7,  14,  1782. 
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New  England  Palladium  & Commercial  Advertiser , 1820, 
from  April  4 to  June  lGth. 

The  Connecticut  Courant,  Hartford,  1799,  Feb.  4th  to  end 
of  the  year. 

Connecticut  Herald , New  Haven,  1804,  Dec.  4,  11,  18,  24, 
31.  1805,  January  8 to  end  of  the  year,  lacking  5 nos.,  1806, 
Jan.  7 to  Oct.  21. 

Gazette  of  the  U.  S.,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1789, 
Sept.  26,  Oct.  14,  April  14,  1790  to  April  27,  1791. 

The  Connecticut  Journal , New  Haven,  Sept.  19,  1798,  Dec. 
10,  1783. 

Massachusetts  Centinel , Boston,  Oct.  30,  1784,  November 
13,  1784,  Jan.  1st  to  March  19,  1785,  lacking  3 nos. 

Columbian  Centinel , Boston,  July  21,  1790,  to  March  12, 
1791,  lacking  2 nos.  1802— -1  no.  1812,  all  except  4 nos. 
1815,  all  but  2 nos.  1817,  89  nos.  1819,  92  nos. 

Boston  Gazette , 1806,  82  nos. 

The  Neiv  York  Gazette  or  General  Advertiser , Nov.  24,  1768. 
Oct.  7,  1773. 

New  York  Evening  Post , April  4,  July  9,  1816. 

Dunlap  and  Clay  poolers  American  Daily  Advertiser , Phila., 
1793  and  1794— -31  numbers.  (Making  877  newspapers  in  all.) 

Adelbert  College.  The  New  York  Times  for  1915,  1916, 
1917  and  1918. 

Adelbert  College.  On  permanent  deposit  as  follows: 
Boston  Gazette , Boston,  V.  13-15;  Jan.  1803 — December  1803. 
Boston  Patriot.  Boston,  V.  1-8;  March  1809 — March  1813. 
Chicago  Daily  News , Chicago.  V.  11-15,  Oct.  1885 — April 
1891.  Cincinnati  Journal  & Western  Seminary , Cincinnati. 
V.  9-11;  1836-38.  Cincinnati  Herald  & Gazette , Cleveland. 
V.  20-25.  College  Courant , New  Haven,  Yale  College. 
V.  4-7;  July  1868 — Dec.  1870.  Columbian  Centinel.  Massa- 
chusetts Federalist , Boston.  V.  36-41,  44-45.  June  1802 — 
Dec.  1807.  January  1810 — Dec.  1811.  Daily  Graphic , 
New  York.  V.  2-22,  40-46;  August  1873 — April  1880;  March 
1886 — June  1888.  Independent , New  York.  V.  2-3,  August 
1850 — December  1851.  Independent  Chronicle  and  Uni- 
versal Advertiser , Boston.  V.  27-28,  33-36,  September  1795 
— December  1797;  January  1801 — March  1804.  Inter  Ocean , 
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Chicago.  V.  1-15;  March  1872 — August  1886.  National 
Era , Washington.  V.  1-4;  1847-52.  New  England  Palla- 
dium <£*  Commercial  Advertiser , Boston.  V.  17-22,  30-44, 
64-68;  January  1801— December  1803;  January  1808 — 
December  1819;  January  1827 — August  1828.  New  York 
Evangelist , New  York.  V.  10-23;  January  1839 — December 
1852.  New  York  Observer,  New  York.  V.  1-25;  January 
1829 — December  1847.  New  York  Spectator , New  York. 
V.  1,  9-26,  33-36,  39-40;  January — December  1798,  June 
1806— December  1823,  January  1830 — July  1833,  January 
1836 — -December  1840.  Ohio  Observer , Cleveland  and  Hud- 
son. V.  1-28,  July  1827  --December  1854.  (Total  146 
volumes). 

The  Christian  Standard , 1874-1882. 

The  Portage  County  Republican , 1879-83. 

Miss  Foliart.  The  New  York  Times  for  1918-19. 

Mrs.  Askue.  Continuation  of  her  gift  of  last  year  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Advertiser , containing  History  of  East 
Haddam. 

Airs.  W.  H.  Beebe.  2 copies,  Sober  Second  Thought , Polk 
Campaign,  1844;  1 copy  The  Castigator , Van  Buren  Campaign, 
1840;  1 copy  Human  Sacrifice , Vol.  1,  No.  1 (Slavery  under 
ground);  2 copies  True  American , Cuyahoga  Falls;  4 copies 
Ohio  Review ; 19  copies  The  State , Cleveland,  Ohio,  1879;  1 
copy  Democratic  Rasp,  Newark,  1840;  2 copies,  Hickory  Flail , 
Ravenna,  1855;  1 volume.  The  Star  in  the  West , Cincinnati, 
1378-79.  170  miscellaneous  papers. 

Air.  Rutherford  Burgher.  “Our  Idle  Times”  1876-77. 
(Juvenile  Collection.)  This  paper  our  President,  Air.  Palmer, 
was  one  of  the  editors  of. 

Air.  Horace  G.  Canfield.  The  American  Democrat , Vol.  1, 

No.  1— Aug.  10,  1842  to  Aug.  9,  1843. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . Bound  volumes  for  1918-19. 

The  Cleveland  Press . Bound  volumes  for  1918-19. 

The  Cleveland  Sunday  Leader.  Bound  volumes  for  1918-19. 

The  Cleveland  News . Bound  volumes  for  1918-19. 

The  Lawrence  Publishing  Co.  The  Ohio  Farmer , bound 
volume  for  1918. 

The  Western  Reserve  Democrat.  Bound  volume  for  1918. 
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Dr.  H.  K.  Cushing  Estate.  The  Pittsfield  Sun,  1800-25,  65 
nos.  The  Providence  Gazette , 1796-1800,  22  nos.  The  West- 
ern Star,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1797-1803,  7 nos.  Collection 
of  early  Massachusetts  and  other  papers,  15  nos. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Fraser.  The  Ohio  Congregational  News  from 
Jan.  1918  on. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Lane.  “ The  Buzzard,"  Akron,  Ohio,  1837-8. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  McLean.  The  New  York  Mirror,  1831,  32,  33, 
36,  37,  38,  6 vols.  The  Albion,  1836-1839,  4 vols.  The 
Genesee  Farmer  and  Gardener  s Journal,  1832,  Vol.  11. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Peck.  The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  and  Literary 
Gazette,  March  20,  1830. 

Rev.  Elmo  Arnold  Robinson.  The  Convention  Circular , 
1889  to  1915.  The  official  newspaper  of  the  Universalists  of 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Schwartz,  The  Cleveland  Morning  Leader, 
Oct.  22,  Nov.  6,  Dec.  12,  1860,  Nov.  19,  1862. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson.  The  Cincinnati  Daily  Unionist,  Dec. 
24,  1853 — March  13,  1854.  The  Holmes  County  Republican, 
Millersburg,  O.,  May  8,  1862— April  20,  1865.  The  Oberlin 
Evangelist  for  1845. 

Mr.  W.  A.  C.  Smith.  The  Daily  Clevelander,  July  15, 
August  14,  1856. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Stevens.  Vols.  1 & 2 of  The  Macedonian , Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  1843-45.  The  Delaware  Gazette,  Jan.  3,  1821. 

“The  Waechter  und  Anzeiger,”  5 volumes,  Jan.  1917 — 
March,  1918. 

Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.  April  1830-1831,  Vol. 
1,  3rd  series. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Larwill.  The  Balance  & Columbian  Repository , 
Vol.  3 and  5,  1804-5. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Cathcart.  Files  of  the  Vineyard  Gazette , 1893 
and  1894.  The  Inquirer  and  Mirror,  1893  and  1894. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Loomis.  The  Statesman , Vols.  1,  2,  3,  6-7. 

By  Purchase.  The  Hamilton  Intelligencer  and  Advertiser , 
1821-25.  The  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard , 1840-42;  The 
National  Republican  and  Ohio  Political  Register,  1823-25; 
Photostat  copies  of  The  Boston  News  Letter  for  1704,  5,  6,  7,  8; 
1730,  31,  32.  Photostat  copies  of  the  New  York  Gazette  for 
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1725-1727;  The  Norfolk  Repository , Dedham,  Mass.,  1805-6. 
About  1000  miscellaneous  Ohio  papers. 

Last  year  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  added  on  our  Southern  trip  to  the  Wm.  P.  Palmer 
Collection  on  the  Civil  War  a large  number  of  Con- 
federate newspapers,  the  greater  part  of  which  came  in 
before  last  year’s  report.  The  few  that  have  come  in 
since,  are  included  in  this  report.  This  year  there 
has  been  added  to  this  Collection,  of  the  Southern 
papers  issued  during  the  Civil  War  period,  over  900 
issues,  a number  of  the  Northern  newspapers  for  the 
same  period,  and  The  Colored  American , New  York, 
1838-41. 

Through  the  F.  F.  Prentiss  fund  a number  of  vol- 
umes of  early  Ohio  newspapers  and  periodicals  have 
been  obtained. 

The  Steubenville  Herald  for  1806,  ’07  and  ’08,  the  only 
continuous  run  known  to  have  been  saved;  in  fact 
probably  only  an  odd  number  or  two  could  be  found 
in  any  of  our  libraries.  This  paper  was  later  owmed 
and  edited  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson’s  grand- 
father, and  as  a young  man,  President  Wilson’s  father 
and  uncles  worked  at  typesetting  on  the  same  paper. 

The  Chillicothean  for  1826,  1827  and  1828.  The  Ashland 
Union , 1850-51.  The  Western  Messenger , Cincinnati,  1835-41. 
The  Ohio  Gazette , Marietta,  Ohio,  1808,  five  numbers.  The 
Ohio  Valley  Farmer , Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Vol.  1,  1856-7.  The 
Weekly  Recorder , Chillicothe,  Vols.  1-7,  1814-21.  This  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  papers  published,  devoted  to 
religious  literature  in  America.  The  Rose  of  the  Valley , 
Vol.  1,  Cincinnati,  1839.  Critchfield,  A.  The  Northern 
Reformer , Vol.  1,  1837,  published  at  Middleburg,  Ohio. 
Western  Garland  and  Peoples  Magazine , Vol.  1,  Cincinnati, 
1846.  Western  Peacemaker , Vol.  1,  Oxford,  Ohio,  1839. 
Western  Literary  Journal  and  Monthly  Review , Vol.  1,  1845. 
Western  Medical  and  Physical  Journal , edited  by  Daniel 
Drake,  Vols.  1-3,  Cincinnati,  1827.  Ohio  Miscellaneous 
Museum , Vol.  1,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  1822.  Illinois  Monthly 
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Magazine , 1831,  1832,  the  predecessor  of  the  Western  Monthly 
Magazine , published  in  Cincinnati  by  James  Hall.  The 
Religious  Examiner,  Vol.  5,  1832,  Washington,  Ohio.  The 
Evangelical  ' Union,  edited  by  Elisha  Bates,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
1845-46. 

War  Literature 

Publications  received  on  the  war  have  been  so 
varied  and  extensive  we  can  only  mention  a portion 
in  this  report. 

Mr.  Ralph  King.  Complete  set  of  “Lf Illustration”  from 
the  commencement  of  the  War  in  1914  down  to  date.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  completely  illustrated  of  the  French  periodi- 
cals bearing  on  the  war.  Many  numbers  went  out  of  print 
and  had  to  be  reprinted.  This  is  a most  welcome  addition. 

The  American  Helenic  Society . Persecution  of  the  Greeks 
in  Turkey  before  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  War — Pub- 
lications 5,  6,  7.  Hellenism  in  Asia  Minor.  Pub.  No.  4. 
Greece  and  Tomorrow  by  Z.  D.  Ferriman. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  Lake  Division  Headquarters. 
The  Lake  Division  News.  Also  a set  of  their  posters  and 
other  material. 

Lithuanian  National  Council.  A full  set  of  their  publica- 
tion. 

The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  File  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
News.  Also  set  of  the  Bulletins.  Complete  set  of  the  Official 
Posters. 

Mr.  Ralph  Bell.  War  Letter  published  by  the  Western 
Reserve  Chapter  of  Delta  Upsilon,  June  1,  1918. 

Mr.  N.  II.  Boynton,  by  courtesy  of  the  Publicity  Division 
of  the  Cleveland  War  Council.  Portfolio  containing  all  the 
posters,  advertising  matter,  etc.,  put  out  for  the  War 
Fund  Campaign  in  June,  1918. 

Camp  Dix.  File  of  Camp  Dix  Times. 

Also  have  received  most  of  the  “Trench  and  Camp ” and 
other  camp  papers  issued  at  the  various  camps  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  those  issued  in  France  and  Italy. 

Mrs.  Levi  J.  Burgess.  The  Great  War , By  Katharine 
Stanberry  Burgess. 
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Department  of  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada.  Set  of  their 
Proclamations,  Orders  in  Council,  and  Documents  relating 
to  the  European  War. 

Mr.  Cyrus  S.  Eaton.  Collection  of  Posters  pertaining  to 
the  United  War  Work  Campaign. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Harris.  Collection  of  miscellaneous  papers  on 
women’s  work,  etc.,  connected  with  the  War. 

McKinley  Publishing  Company.  Collected  materials  for 
the  Study  of  the  War,  compiled  by  Albert  E.  McKinley. 
War  Reprint  Nos.  1-6.  Supplements  to  the  History  Teacher’s 
Magazine. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  McQuigg.  The  Sentinel’s  Hand  Book,  by 
Major  J.  R.  McQuigg. 

Major  Otto  Mbller.  A collection  of  Memorandum  Orders, 
Reports,  Circulars,  etc.  Headquarters  37th  Division,  Camp 
Sheridan,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Col.  John  P.  Nicholson.  Collection  of  General  Orders, 
Naval  Instructions,  etc.,  1918. 

Mr.  Wm.  Thompson.  The  Common  Cause,  Britain’s 
Part  in  the  Great  WTar. 

U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Station,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Col- 
lection of  Posters. 

New  York  Times  History  of  the  War — 15  volumes  purchased 

New  York  Times  Midweek  Pictorial — 8 volumes  purchased. 

The  Times  History  of  the  War , London— 16  volumes  pur- 
chased. 

War  Department — Set  of  General  Orders,  Bulletins,  etc. 
1917-1918. 

Miss  Annette  P.  Ward.  A collection  of  miscellaneous 
papers  pertaining  to  the  war. 

Adelbert  College.  23  pamphlets  pertaining  to  the  War. 

Mr.  James  Parmelee.  Four  British  War  Posters  issued 
by  the  British  Government  in  a limited  edition  of  100  each. 
The  list  includes:  Print  No.  60  by  Maurice  Griff enhagen; 
Print  No.  56  by  C.  Ricketts;  Print  No.  66  by  Charles  Shan- 
non; Print  No.  62  by  Edmund  Dulac. 

It  may  be  known  by  many  of  our  readers  that  Mr. 
Shannon  is  one  of  the  foremost  portrait  painters  of 
London.  Mr.  Dulac,  although  a Frenchman,  makes 
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his  home  in  London,  and  lias  been  known  as  a charming 
painter,  and  some  of  our  finest  books  have  been  illus- 
trated after  his  drawings  and  paintings. 

Messrs.  Shannon  and  Ricketts  collaborated  in  their 
designs  as  one  can  readily  see  upon  a cursory  exami- 
nation of  their  two  Posters.  A very  few  of  these 
posters  reached  America  as  they  were  eagerly  bought 
up  in  England,  and  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having 
a generous  friend  to  send  them  to  us. 

Special  Funds 

For  several  years  a few  friends  of  the  Society  have 
expressed  their  willingness  to  finance  purchases  along 
certain  designated  lines.  Too  much  appreciation  can- 
not be  expressed  for  this  generous  help,  for  it  is  helping 
to  round  out  and  increase  collections  already  started 
which  could  not  be  done  if  we  had  to  depend  solely 
on  our  small  endowmient. 

William  McLauchlan  Fund 

Last  year  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  after 
listening  to  the  appeal  made  for  funds  to  purchase 
books  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  separate  states, 
Mr.  McLauchlan  presented  the  Society  with  a fund 
for  the  purchase  of  books  on  one  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  as  he  expressed  the  preference  that  the  state  be 
Maine  (much  to  our  satisfaction),  the  fund  was  de- 
voted to  procuring  local  histories  of  that  State.  Some 
forty  books  were  obtained  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
fund,  as  it  may  come  in  from  time  to  time,  will  add 
largely  to  our  collection  of  Maine  history. 

F.  F.  Prentiss  Collection  on  Ohio 

From  the  funds  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Prentiss 
for  the  purchase  of  Ohio  books,  some  300  volumes  and 
pamphlets  have  been  added  to  the  library,  bearing 
directly  on  Ohio  History.  Some  of  the  volumes  are 
exceedingly  rare  and  for  which  the  Society  has  been 
searching  many  years.  W ithout  this  fund  many  items 
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that  have  been  offered  to  us,  would  have  gone  to  li- 
braries and  collections  outside  of  Ohio.  We  feel  it  is 
highly  advantageous  to  be  able  to  obtain  all  such  ma- 
terial when  the  opportunity  presents  itself  and  Mr. 
Prentiss’  continued  assistance  has  proved  a tower  of 
strength  in  this  particular  field. 

We  have  added,  by  means  of  this  fund,  to  our  col- 
lection of  Ohio  County  Histories,  the  following: 

History  of  Ross  County , 2 volumes. 

History  of  Hanging  Rock  Iron  Region  of  Ohio , 2 Volumes. 

History  of  Greene  County , Xenia , 1908. 

Memoirs  of  the  Lower  Ohio  Valley , 2 volumes. 

Robinson* s History  of  Greene  County , Chicago,  1902. 

Centennial  History  of  Butler  County , 1905. 

Genealogical  and  Family  History  of  Eastern  Ohio. 

Lorain  County  History , 1916 , 2 volumes. 

Bahmer's  Centennial  History  of  Coshocton  County , 2 volumes. 

Stark  County  and  its  Pioneers , 1876. 

Memorial  Record  of  the  Counties  of  Delaware,  Union,  and 

Morrow. 

Hopley* s Crawford  Co.  History , Chicago,  1912. 

History  of  Clermont  County , Philadelphia,  1880. 

Among  the  rarer  items  obtained  we  note : 

Mitchell,  Joseph,  The  Missionary  Pioneer,  N.  Y., 
1827.  This  rare  volume  of  which  we  know  of  only  a 
few  copies  (some  four  in  all)  being  in  existence,  is  an 
interesting  record  of  the  formation  of  the  Wyandot 
Mission  at  Upper  Sandusky. 

Records  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  con- 
sisting of  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  the  University 
for  1814;  Report  of  the  President  and  Trustees,  1815, 
and  some  seven  other  items.  This  volume  from  the 
library  of  Mr.  McBride,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  quite  unique. 

A Scrap-book,  containing  the  history  of,  and  many 
local  items  about  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

The  “Second  Journal  of  Charles  Frederick  Post,” 
printed  in  London,  1759.  The  first  Journal  of  Post 
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we  have  in  a very  rare  little  volume  called  “Thomson’s 
Enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Shawnee  Indians.”  This  second  journal, 
which  we  are  fortunate  in  now  having,  is  the  record 
of  a journey,  the  result  of  which  was  of  vital  import- 
ance to  Ohio  History.  Post  had  long  been  known  to 
the  Indians,  and  in  his  journal  he  narrates  with  sim- 
plicity the  fatigues  and  hazards  he  underwent.  He 
was  a German,  a Moravian,  coming  from  Germany  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1742.  He  was  persuaded  while  at 
Bethlehem  headquarters  to  carry  a message  to  the 
Western  Indians  and  afterward  attempted  to  con- 
vert the  Indians  in  Ohio.  He  took  up  his  abode, 
about  the  year  1762,  in  Tuscarora  Town,  but  failed 
in  establishing  a mission  at  that  place.  Field,  the  re- 
nowned authority  and  collector  on  the  history  of  the 
American  Indian,  in  speaking  of  the  second  journal 
says — -“Since  the  days  of  Regulus,  no  more  perilous 
mission  has  been  undertaken  by  a single  man.  Brad- 
dock  had  been  defeated  and  eight  hundred  white  sol- 
diers slain.  Forbes  was  preparing  for  his  invasion  of 
the  Indian  territory.  At  every  step  through  the  wilder- 
ness the  most  appalling  dangers  surrounded  him.  A 
hundred  times  were  savage  arms  raised  to  destroy  him, 
and  a hundred  times  by  little  less  than  miracles  the 
blows  were  averted.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  work  he  accomplished.  By 
his  persuasion  he  detached  the  Ohio  Indians  from  the 
French  interest  and  the  Empire  of  that  nation  in  the 
West  fell.” 

Andrew  Miller’s  New  States  and  Territories  printed 
for  emigrants  and  others  intending  to  visit  the  Western 
country,  1819.  This  is  exceedingly  rare  and  an  item 
we  have  sought  for  some  time. 

The  William  P.  Palmer  Collection 

The  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  the 
Civil  War  has  grown  considerably  this  year  by  gift 
and  purchase. 
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Mr.  Palmer  has  presented  to  this  collection,  73 
volumes  and  305  pamphlets  in  addition  to  the  news- 
papers and  other  material  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
report.  There  have  been  many  circulars,  small  pamph- 
lets, and  broadsides  added  that  we  cannot  easily 
enumerate.  All  of  them  are  important  and  helpful 
in  filling  in  many  gaps.  A number  of  regimental 
histories  have  been  secured,  although  the  ones  that 
we  are  lacking  are  quite  difficult  to  find  as  they  were 
issued  in  small  editions  and  scattered  amongst  the 
veterans  in  a local  way. 

The  books  of  the  Confederate  States,  on  account  of 
their  rarity,  stand  out  perhaps  most  interestingly 
in  the  collection,  and  there  have  been  a number  of 
valuable  items  obtained  along  this  line  some  of  which 
we  list: 

Message  of  Jefferson  Davis , Nov.  18 , 1861 . 

Regulations  for  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States , 1864, 
Richmond,  1864. 

Scott,  John.  Letters  to  an  Officer  in  the  army  'proposing  Con- 
stitutional Reform.  Richmond,  1864. 

Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  adopted 
March  11,  1861.  Milledgeville,  1861. 

Moore,  S.  McD.  Speech  on  Federal  Relations.  Feb.  24, 
1861. 

Goggin,  William  L.  Speech  on  Federal  Relations.  Feb. 
26  & 27, 1861. 

Regulations  for  the  Subsistence  Department  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Richmond,  1862. 

Ordinances  and  Resolutions  passed  by  the  Stale  Convention 
of  North  Carolina,  at  the  First  Session  in  May  and  June,  1861. 
Raleigh,  1862. 

Jones,  J.  B.  Wild  Western  Scenes.  Richmond,  1863. 

An  Act  for  the  Prevention  and  Repression  of  Outrages  in 
Violation  of  the  Peace  on  the  Frontier  of  this  Province , and  for 
other  Purposes. 

Confederate  Report  at  Fort  Gaines,  1862. 

Jackson,  H.  W.  R.  Historical  Register  and  Confederate 
Assistant  to  National  Independence.  Augusta,  Ga.  1862. 
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Constitution  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina , together  with  the 
Ordinances  and  Resolutions  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Raleigh,  1868. 

. Southern  Field  and  Fireside , Augusta,  Ga.  1864 
South  Carolina.  Message  No.  1 of  His  Excellency  F.  W . 
Pickens  to  the  Legislature  at  the  extra  session  of  November , 
1861.  Columbia,  1861. 

Gordon,  Hon.  G.  A.  Speech  delivered  before  the  Senate  of 
Georgia , Dec.  9 , 1862. 

An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Families  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
of  Virginia  within  the  lines  zf  the  enemy.  186 If.. 

Sterling,  Richard,  and  Campbell,  J.  D.  Our  Oum  First 
Reader , 2d  ed.  Greensboro,  N.  C.  1863. 

Constitution  of  the  State  of  Virginia , Alexandria,  1864. 

Genealogies 

The  interest  in  our  Genealogical  work  is  continuing 
to  increase  and  each  added  Genealogy  is  eagerly  pe- 
rused by  those  interested  in  this  line  of  research. 

The  following  have  been  added: 

Mr.  Alex.  W.  Acheson.  The  Acheson  family  reaching  back 
to  U61f.  Typewritten. 

Mr.  Frank  Wesley  Alden.  The  Alden  Genealogy , 1620-1909 , 
by  Frank  Wesley  Alden. 

Miss  J.  M.  Ames.  Genealogy  of  the  Steed  Family  of  Utah 
from  1850-1916. 

Mr.  Van  W.  Anderson.  Monograph  of  the  Anderson,  Clark , 
Marshall  and  McArthur  Connection. 

Mr.  Thomas  Willing  Balch.  Batch  Genealogica  by  Thomas 
Willing  Balch.  Phila.  1907. 

Mr.  Alwyn  Ball,  Jr.  Recollections  of  the  Ball  family  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  Comingtee  Plantation , by  Anne  Simons 
Deas. 

Rev.  Newton  W.  Bates.  Ancestors  and  Descendants  of  Asa 
Bates,  by  Newton  W.  Bates.  Genealogy  of  the  Whitmarsh 
Family . Revised  ed.  Also  Genealogy  of  the  Whitmarsh  Family, 
original  ed.,  Newton  W.  Bates. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Chisholm.  Copy  of  the  Gregory  Stone  Genealogy , 
by  J.  Gardner  Bartlett. 
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Mr.  Milo  Custer.  The  Dickey  Genealogy , by  J.  Dickey 
Templeton.  Beeler  Biography  and  Genealogy , by  Milo  Custer. 

Prof.  S.  C.  Derby.  Darby-Derby.  John  Darby  of  Marble- 
heady  Mass.,  and  his  Descendants  by  Prof.  Derby. 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary.  The  Gary  Genealogy  by  Lawrence 
Brainerd,  Boston,  1918. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Haughey.  History  of  the  Haughey  and  Allied 
Families.  Compiled  by  Dr.  Wm.  Henry  Haughey  and  Dr. 
Wilfrid  Haughey. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Jipson.  History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Descend- 
ants of  John  Jepson  of  England  and  Boston,  1610-1917,  by 
N.  W.  Jipson. 

Mr.  Daniel  Kent.  The  Royal  Ancestry  of  Daniel  Kent  of 
Worcester,  Mass.  Chart. 

Mr.  Henry  Ames  Kimball.  The  John  Elliot  Family  of 
Boscawen , New  Hampshire,  by  Henry  Ames  Kimball,  1905-13. 

Mr.  J.  Granville  Leach.  John  Redington  of  Topsfield, 
Mass.,  with  Notes  on  the  Wales  Family,  by  Cornelia  M.  Red- 
ington Carter.  Some  Account  of  the  Three  Family . Ed.  by 
J.  G.  Leach. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Osborn.  Genealogical  Record  of  a section  of  the 
Paine  Family,  (Typewritten  copy.) 

Mr.  H.  E.  Ravenel.  Ravenel  Records,  By  Henry  Edmund 
Ravenel. 

The  Reynolds  Family  Association.  The  26th  and  27th 
Annual  Reunions,  1620-1918. 

Mr.  Nelson  O.  Rhodes.  Genealogical  Charts — The  Broum- 
Moulthrop  Families. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockfeller.  The  Transactions  of  the  Rock- 
feller  Family  Association , 1910-1911f. , with  Genealogy,  by  Henry 
Oscar  Rockefeller,  1915. 

Mrs.  Thos.  L.  Ross.  A History  of  the  Wm.  Dean  Family  of 
Cornwall , Conn. 

Mr.  Henry  Stoddard  Ruggles.  Evidence  of  the  Derivation 
of  the  Ruggles  Families  of  England  and  America , from  that  of 
Ruggcley  of  Staffordshire. 

Elroy  M.  Averv.  A number  of  Groton- Avery  Genealogies. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Prentiss.  The  Family  Records  of  Bartholomew 
Brown,  in  manuscript. 
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By  Exchange.  The  Adams  Family  of  Kingston , Mass., 
by  George  Adams,  Boston,  1861. 

Allen  Family  of  Medfield , Sketches  of , by  Joseph  Allen; 
Boston,  1869. 

Allen , Lewis,  of  Watertown  Farms  (Weston),  Mass.,  1665, 
and  his  Descendants,  by  Allen  H.  Bent,  Boston,  1900. 

Ammidown  Family,  Memorial  and  Family  Record  of,  by 
Holmes  Ammidown,  New  York,  1877. 

Angell,  Thomas,  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants  of,  by  A.  F. 
Angell,  Providence,  1872. 

The  Axtell  Record,  by  Ephraim  S.  Axtell,  Morristown, 
N.J.,  1886. 

Amory,  The  Descendants  of  Hugh,  by  Gertrude  E.  Mere- 
dith, London,  1901. 

Babcock  Genealogy,  compiled  by  Stephen  Babcock,  New 
York,  1903. 

Balch  Families  in  America,  by  Galusha  B.  Balch,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  1897. 

Barber  Genealogy  in  two  sections,  published  by  John  B. 
White,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  1909. 

Barclays  of  New  York,  The,  by  R.  Burnham  Moffat,  New 
York,  1904. 

Belding  Genealogy.  Comp,  by  Charles  C.  Whitney,  New 
York,  1896. 

Bentley  Gleanings , by  Mrs.  Julia  Harrison  Lobdell,  Chicago. 

Benedicts  in  America,  The,  by  Henry  Marvin  Benedict, 
Albany,  1870. 

Blakes  of  Somersetshire,  Record  of,  by  Horatio  G.  Somerby, 
Boston,  1881. 

Boardman  Genealogy,  1525-1895,  Comp,  by  Charlotte  Gold- 
th waite,  Hartford,  1895. 

Boynton,  American  Directory,  1688,  Comp,  by  John  F. 
Boynton,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1884. 

Brackett , Descendants  of  Anthony  Brackett,  Portsmouth,  N, 
H .,  by  Alpheus  Brackett,  Everett,  Mass.,  1897. 

Bradlee  Family,  History  of,  by  Samuel  Bradlee  Doggett, 
Boston,  1878. 

Bradford,  Governor  William  and  his  son  Major  William 
Bradford,  by  James  Shepard,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  1900. 
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Brad  street , Pedigree  of,  Comp,  by  John  Dean  and  Dean 
Dudley.  Chart. 

Brainerd-Brainard  Family  in  America , 1649-1908,  by 
Lucy  A.  Brainard,  1908,  3 vols. 

Brigham , Thomas,  Descendants  of,  by  Rev.  Abner  Morse. 
Boston,  1859. 

Chamberlain  Family  History,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Fret'z,  Milton, 
N.  J.,  1907. 

Child,  Childs  and  Childe  Families , Genealogy  of,  by  Elias 
Child,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1881. 

Clarke , The  Descendants  of  Nathaniel  and  his  tcife  Elizabeth 
Somerby,  by  George  Kuhn  Clarke,  Boston,  1902. 

Clarke,  Records  of  the  Descendants  of  Thomas  Clarke, 
Plymouth,  1628-1697.  Wis.  1884 . Comp,  by  Rev.  William 
W.  Johnson. 

Shepherd-Engle  Reunion  Association.  History  and  Genealogy 
of  the  John  Shepherd  family  (courtesy  of  K.  K.  Hodgman) . 
Compiled  by  R.  N.  Hodgman,  1913. 

Mr.  Ambrose  Swasey.  The  Swasey  genealogy,  by  B.  F. 
Swasey. 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Teachenor.  A Partial  History  of  the  Tiche- 
nor  Family  in  America. 

Mr.  Frank  Trumbull.  Descendants  of  James  Wilton 
Thomas  and  Eliza  Ann  Johnson.  Maternal  Ancestry  of 
Frank  Trumbull. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Tyler.  The  Descendants  of  Thomas  Gleason  of 
Watertown , Mass.,  1607-1909. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Vail.  Ancestors  and  Descendants  of  Edwin 
Bishop  Vail. 

Air.  Edward  Wilson.  Thomas  Wilson  and  his  Descendants, 
by  Edward  Wilson. 

Library  Accessions  by  Gift 

Among  the  larger  individual  gifts  to  the  Society 
we  call  especial  attention  to  the  following: 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Beebe.  290  books  and  300  pamphlets. 
This  collection  in  the  larger  part  bears  on  the  I.  O.  O. 
F.  and  the  Masonic  organizations  in  Ohio.  This 
gift  also  included  some  early  Ohio  Railroad  reports 
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and  bound  volumes  of  the  Ohio  State  Documents  for 
1824,  *25,  ’26, and  ’27.  These  latter  are  quite  unique  in 
bound  volumes  as  only  a few  miscellaneous  reports 
of  these  years  are  in  any  of  the  libraries  of  the  country. 

Another  valuable  collection  consisting  of  75  vol- 
umes and  350  pamphlets  came  from  Miss  Lillie  Jenkins. 
In  this  collection  were  30  early  imprints  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Ohio,  and  seven  of  St.  Clairsville.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  items  were  the  early  Ohio  periodicals,  em- 
bracing a set  of  the  Philanthropist,  edited  by  Elisha 
Bates,  1818-22,  also  The  Moral  Advocate,  1821-22, 
The  Miscellaneous  Repositor,  1829-33,  The  Social 
Circle,  1827-28,  and  the  Genius  of  Universal  Eman- 
cipation, 1821-22. 

In  response  to  a request  for  books  pertaining  to  the 
History  of  the  various  denominations  of  the  state, 
Rev.  Alanson  Wilcox  has  made  an  effort  to  bring  to- 
gether, as  nearly  as  possible,  a complete  set  of  the 
records  of  the  Disciple  or  Christian  Church.  He  has 
brought  in  many  valuable  books,  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  detail,  amounting  to  eighty  volumes  and 
sixty -five  pamphlets. 

The  Society  is  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilcox 
for  the  great  aid  he  lias  given  towards  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  denomination  he  has  served 
faithfully  so  many  years  as  one  of  its  ministers  and 
leaders. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  others  will  become  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  their  special  denominational 
history  and  will  aid  us  in  collecting  along  these  lines. 

A very  welcome  addition  to  our  library  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Elroy  M.  Avery,  who  in  preparing  to 
move  to  Florida,  his  future  home,  has  turned  over  to 
us  some  429  miscellaneous  volumes  and  several  hun- 
dred pamphlets  and  periodicals,  besides  a number  of 
maps,  pictures,  newspapers,  etc.  As  the  material 
has  just  come  in  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  going 
over  it.  We  must,  however,  speak  of  one  most  inter- 
esting item — a scrapbook  kept  by  Dr.  Avery  through 
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his  long  connection  with  the  Fresh  Air  Camp,  contain- 
ing almost  a complete  history  of  the  reports,  various 
activities,  donations,  etc.,  to  this  Cleveland  Institu- 
tion. 

We  fully  realize  the  importance  of  keeping  the  his- 
tory of  these  institutions  as  nearly  complete  as  possible, 
as  there  are  frequent  calls  on  us  for  them. 

Miscellaneous  Books 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A full  set  of  their  publica- 
tions in  History  and  Political  Economy.  Two  volumes  of 
Schoolmen' s Week  Proceedings , 1917-18.  Set  of  five  volumes 
of  Free  Public  Lectures , 1913-18 . 

Canada  Department  of  Mines.  Twelve  of  their  publica- 
tions. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Cross.  Catalogues  of  The  Twinsburgh  Institute 
for  1846-61,  13  nos. 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Bayhan.  Humorous  Tales  of  “ Bennington - 
on-the-Hill,"  by  R.  S.  Bayhan,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1918. 

Mr.  Wm.  K.  Bixby.  Two  Letters  from  General  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  William 
T.  McPherson , in  the  Collection  of  W.  K.  Bixby  of  Saint  Louis. 
Privately  Printed,  1919. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Billings.  Willson' s History  of  the  United  States , 
New  York,  1851 , and  four  other  books. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Billings.  The  American  Crisis , Thomas  Paine 
London . 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Dietz.  Miscellaneous  pamphlets. 

From  the  Author.  Causes  that  led  to  the  War  between  the 
Stales , by  Mr.  J.  O.  McGehee,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1915. 

Mrs . Frank  Masten.  A complete  set  of  the  Journal  of 
American  History , with  index.  Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America , Vols.  1-8  incl.  Edited  by  Justin  Winsor. 

Rev.  Charles  Hutchins.  The  Autobiography  of  Levi 
Hutchins.  Cambridge  1865. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Siebert.  The  Tory  Proprietors  of  Kentucky 
Lands , by  Prof.  Siebert. 

The  American  Numismatic  Society.  A set  of  their  Pro- 
ceedings, 25  numbers  in  ail. 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Ackley.  Abel  Flint’s  Surveying . Hartford,  1808. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Baldwin.  1G1  miscellaneous  periodicals,  pamph- 
lets, etc. 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Cleveland.  33  volumes  and  40 
pamphlets. 

Mr.  John  Candee  Dean.  Journal  of  Thomas  Dean — An 
Account  of  a Journey  to  Indiana  in  1817. 

Mrs.  Fannie  A.  Bissell.  Eight  copies  of  the  catalogues  of 
Twinsburg  Institute. 

Prof.  H.  E.  Bourne.  Five  volumes  and  14  pamphlets. 

Dept,  of  Archives  of  Canada.  Sixteen  volumes  of  their 
Annual  Reports. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Burton.  Reprint  of  the  Manuscripts  from  the 
Burton  Historical  Collection  Nos.  7 & 8. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Cathcart.  275  miscellaneous  pamphlets.  7 
volumes  of  the  Millenial  Harbinger , 181+1+-57.  Set  of  the 
Zanesville  Baptist  Ohio  Association  Minutes , 1859-1918. 

Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  24  books  and  53  pamphlets. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution , Chicago  Chapter 
^ Year  Book,  1918-19. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Cox.  Representative  Citizens  of  Ohio,  by  G.  F. 
Wright. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Craft.  Current  file  of  The  Independent , and 
other  miscellaneous  publications. 

Independence  Hall.  Catalogue  of  the  Portraits  and  other 
i Works  of  Arty  in  Independence  Hally  Philadelphiay  with 

Historical  Sketch. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Cushing.  60  miscellaneous  volumes. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Doyle.  Steubenvilley  Pasty  Present , and  Future , 
1872.  Wells  High  School , Steubenville,  Ohio.  Sermon 
Preached  by  Rev.  John  Boyd , D.  D.,  on  his  Fftieth  Anniver- 
sary as  Rector  of  St.  Marks  Episcopal  Churchy  Marietta , Ohio, 
Sept.  9y  1900. 

Mrs.  Emelda  J.  Donaldson.  Catalogues  of  the  Steubenville 
Female  Seminary  for  181+1,  181+6 , 1879,  1881 , 1888-9 , 1889-90. 
Memorial  of  Rev.  Charles  Clinton  Beatty  and  his  wife , Mrs. 
Hetty  Elizabeth  Beatty.  Printied  in  New  York,  1883. 
j.  Mrs.  H.  Clark  Ford.  Report  of  the  Champlain  Tercenten- 

ary, prepared  by  Henry  Wayland  Hill,  1911. 
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Mr.  Emmet  W.  Gans.  A Pennsylvania  Pioneer. 

The  Giddings  Estate.  Thirteen  Speeches  of  Joshua  R . 
Giddings.  Congressional  Directory , 3d  Sessiony  21th  Congress , 
Wash.  m2-3. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  Publica- 
tions as  issued,  including  The  Guaranty  News . 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Handerson.  Gilbertus  Anglicus , by  Henry 
E.  Handerson,  with  biography  of  the  author.  1918. 

Mr.  Willis  T.  Hanson,  Jr.  A History  of  Schenectady  During 
the  Revolution,  by  Mr.  Hanson,  Jr.,  1916. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Harris.  40  pamphlets  and  100  miscellaneous 
magazines. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Higbee.  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.  2 vols.  Historic  New-  York , 2 vols.  1897. 
The  Capitals  of  Spanish  America , by  W.  E.  Curtis.  The  Em- 
pire of  Business , by  Andrew  Carnegie.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the 
Man  and  Ilis  Work.  History  of  the  American  Troops  during 
the  Late  Wary  1830.  Five  miscellaneous  volumes. 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Hills.  A large  collection  of  miscellaneous 
books  and  pamphlets  from  his  father’s  library. 

Rev.  Francis  T.  Hoover.  Annotated  copy  of  Enemies  in 
the  Rear ; or  A Golden  Circle  Squared. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hoppin.  “ The  Dragon  ’ — Souvenir  edition. 
Issued  by  Edward  Lee  McClain,  High  School,  Greenfield, 
Ohio,  Dec.,  1915.  Catalogue  of  Pictures,  Sculptures,  etc., 
in  the  Edward  Lee  McClain  High ; School,  Comp,  by  F.R. 
Harris,  Principal.  The  Greenfield  Journal  for  Sept.2  and  17th, 
1915. 

Mr.  Ralph  King.  The  History  of  St.  Luke's  Church , Mari- 
etta, Ohio.  Rev.  Waters  Theodore  Edson , Doctor  of  Divinity. 
All  Saints  Churchy  Chelmsford , Mass.  Chelmsford , Mass.  250th 
Anniversary , 1905.  History  of  Chelmsford , Mass.y  by  the 
Rev.  Wilson  Waters,  1917.  (Through  the  courtesy  of  Rev. 
Wilson  Waters.) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Larwell.  The  Handmaid  to  the  Arts.  2 vols.  The 
British  Trident , London.  2 vols.  The  Holy  Bible , Vol.  2,  Phila. 
1798.  Ballou's  Pictorial , 1 vol.,  also  Gleason's  Pictorial , 1 vol. 

Miss  Sarah  Fiske  Lee.  The  History  of  New  Ipswich , New 
Hampshire , 1735-191 4. 
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The  Lewis  Publishing  Company.  History  of  Cleveland  and 
its  Environs;  3 vols. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Loomis.  66  miscellaneous  volumes,  6 pamphlets. 

Mrs.  Amos  B.  McNairy.  The  Ohio  Valley  in  Colonial 
Days.  By  Berthold  Fernow. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society , by  gift  and  purchase, 
15  volumes  of  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society , which  nearly  completes  our  set. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Miller.  30th  Annual  Reunion  of  the  First  Ohio 
Heavy  Artillery. 

Mr.  John  Neely.  Set  of  the  Rosters  of  Ohio  Soldiers , 1861-66. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Nye.  Copy  of  Naval  Monument  to  the  Officers 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Col.  John  P.  Nicholson.  Nearly  500  miscellaneous  pamph- 
lets. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Page.  The  Rowfant  Year  Books  for  1911-1917 , 
Rowfantia  for  1912;  A Lover’s  Moods , 1914;  Satyrical  Letters 
de  Bergerac , 1914,  completing  the  set  of  Rowfant  publica- 
tions previously  given  by  Mr.  Page  to  the  library. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Palmer.  The  Voice  of  the  Nation  and  Other 
Verse , by  Frank  M.  Gregg.  History  of  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary , by  Calvin  Montague  Clark.  The  Hakluyt  Society 
publications , 1917  and  1918.  History  of  Castine , Penobscot , 
and  Brookeville , Maine,  by  George  Augustus  Wheeler. 
Bangor,  1875.  Marietta  College  Historical  Collections , edited 
by  Archer  Butler  Hulbert,  Vol.  3.  Our  Inns  from  1718  to 
1918  in  their  relation  to  the  General  Development  of  our  Com- 
munity, by  Paul  Mange.  History  of  Beaver  County , Pennsyl- 
vania, 2 vols.,  by  Rev.  Jos.  H.  Bausman.  Edition  de  luxe, 
full  Morocco  binding. 

Mr.  James  Parmelee  Volume  3 of  the  Iconography  of 
Manhattan  Island,  by  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes. 

Miss  Lydia  Pennington.  History  of  the  Great  Lakes , 2 vols. 
Appleton’s  Journal , 19  vols. 

Mr.  Daniel  Pratt.  History  of  Company  K , First  Alabama 
Regiment , by  Daniel  P.  Smith. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Chisholm.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Union,  by 
Nathaniel  Wr.  Stephenson. 
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Public  Library,  London,  Ontario.  Transactions  of  the 
London  and  Middlesex  Historical  Society , Parts  3-8 , 1907-1917 . 
Historic  Sketces  of  London  and  Middlesex , Part  Historic 
Sketches  of  London , Ontario,  1908. 

Estate  of  Sarah  K.  Ranney.  38  books  and  371  pamphlets. 

Mrs.  Scott  Robinson.  Eight  miscellaneous  books,  and 
two  scrap  books  containing  early  Cleveland  material. 

Mrs.  Thos.  L.  Ross.  Five  miscellaneous  books. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith.  Collection  of  Civil  War  Material — Re- 
unions, clippings,  badges,  etc.  Encyclopedia  of  Free  Masonry , 
by  A.  G.  Mackey,  Phila.  1874. 

Miss  Evelyn  Smith.  The  Manual  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church , Ridgefield , Connecticut , 1901 

Mr.  A.  Sperry.  History  of  the  Ninth  Regt.  New  York  Vol. 
Cavalry , War  of  ’61-65,  by  Newel  Cheney.  Poland  Center, 
1901.  History  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Battery  Light  Artillery , 
1907 . History  of  Hampton  Battery  F.,  Independent  Penna. 
Light  Art.  General  Orders  from  Adjt.  and  Inspector  Generals 
Office , Conf.  States  Army,  from  Jan.  1862-Dec.  1863.  This  was 
the  personal  copy  of  Secretary  of  War,  Seddon.  History  of 
the  lOlJh  Regt.  0.  V.  /.,  1862-65,  by  N.  A.  Pinney.  Also  12 
other  volumes. 

Mr.  John  Meloy  Stahl.  The  Battle  of  Plattsburg;  A Study 
in  and  of  the  War  of  1812.  The  Invasion  of  Washington , by 
John  Meloy  Stahl,  1918. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Stevens.  100  pamphlets  and  25  volumes.  Also  a 
large  collection  of  Baptist  Association  Minutes  of  the  State. 

Air.  Ambrose  Swasey.  History  of  the  First  Baptist  Church , 
Exeter,  N.  II.,  by  B.  F.  Swasey.  Historical  Sketch  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Cleveland , written  by  Alary  E.  Adams. 
New  England  Society  of  Cleveland  and  the  Western  Reserve. 
Union  Club  of  Cleveland , 1910.  John  Fritz  Medal  book, 
giving  the  recipients  of  the  John  Fritz  medal. 

Air.  W.  C.  Talmage  a few  years  ago  presented  to  the  mus- 
eum a very  fine  collection  of  beaver  cuttings,  photographs 
of  the  beavers  working,  etc.  This  year  he  has  presented  to 
the  library  his  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  wdiich  em- 
braces practically  all  of  the  more  important  works  on  the 
beaver.  He  has  also  given  a copy  of  the  Catalogue  of  Lock - 
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woody  Van  Dorn  & Miller  Hardware  Company , the  first  hard- 
ware catalogue  published  in  America;  also  a copy  of  the 
* firm’s  successors,  last  issue,  1918. 

Mr.  Wm.  Thompson.  One  of  John  Brown's  Men,  by  John 
W.  Wayland.  The  Liberty  Belly  Boston , 181$. 

The  University  of  Toronto,  Canada.  Vols.  5-7,  Review 
of  Historical  Publications  Relating  to  Canada. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Weaver.  34  Miscellaneous  Text-books,  etc. 
Mr.  S.  S.  Wilson.  8 miscellaneous  books  and  pamphlets. 
The  Filson  Club.  The  Anti-Slavery  Movement  in  Kentucky 
prior  to  1850y  by  Asa  Earl  Martin,  1918.  (Filson  Club  Pub- 
lication, No.  29.) 

Ontario  Bureau  of  Archives,  Toronto,  Canada.  Reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Archives  for  the  Province  of  Ontario , from  Vol. 
1-13  inch  1903-1916. 

Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick.  Eight  miscellaneous  volumes. 
A file  of  Harper's  Weekly  for  1880. 

Mrs.  Whirl.  A file  of  “ Punchy' ' or  the  “ London  Charivari" 
for  1857  and  ’58. 

Mrs.  Frank  Meade.  Catalogues  of  the  Cleveland  Female 
Seminary— 2nd,  4th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  17th,  19th, 
1855-1873.  Circulars  of  the  Cleveland  Female  Seminary , 181+9 . 
The  National  Geographic  Magazine , 1912- 1917 , 12  vols. 
The  Living  Church  Annualy  1907-1918y  lacking  1913,  11  vols. 
One  volume  American  Heraldica.  One  set  The  Book  of 
Ohioy  in  25  parts.  Also  40  miscellaneous  books  and  pamphlets. 

Mrs.  Carl  H.  Rust.  A Brief  History  of  the  Town  of  Nor- 
folk, from  17 38-18 by  Auren  Roys. 

Museum 

The  space  allotted  in  our  building  to  the  museum 
is  becoming  more  congested  every  year,  so  much  so, 
that  many  do  not  appreciate  the  various  collections 
that  we  have.  In  attempting  to  group  objects  together, 
for  an  intelligent  display,  they  have  to  be  so  crowded 
that  much  of  the  value  of  the  display  is  lost.  However, 
this  need  will  be  brought  up  more  in  detail  in  another 
part  of  the  report. 
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To  the  museum  this  year  have  come  several  early 
specimens  of  lamps,  candlesticks,  fireside  lights,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ackley.  Surveys,  level  and  tripod  used  by  Mr. 
Ackley’s  father,  John  Anson  Ackley,  in  the  first  surveying 
of  the  Ohio  Canal.  One  home-made  wooden  globe  used  in 
the  schools  over  seventy-five  years  ago.  One  hand-made 
gouge  for  tapping  maple  trees.  Pair  of  hand-made  wrought 
fire  shovel  and  tongs. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Weaver.  Trunk  nearly  one  hundred  years 
old,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Lyman  Strong’s  grandmother, 
Elizabeth  Bemiss.  This  contained  a boy’s  suit  of  clothes 
of  the  period  and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

Mrs.  A.  Sperry.  Nine  pieces  of  old  china. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Hill.  Two  pheasants  and  one  white  owl, 
mounted. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Merkel.  Silk  flag  of  “Troop  A,”  First  Ohio 
Cavalry  in  the  Spanish  American  War.  Silk  flag  presented 
by  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  First  Ohio 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  in  the  Spanish  American  War. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Sperry.  Collection  of  Civil  War  relics. 

Mrs.  Chas . W . Wason.  A large  collection  of  historic  walk- 
ing sticks.  One  pewter  stein  dated  1708. 

Mrs.  Dudley  S.  Blossom.  Small  lap  desk  used  by  the 
Bronte  sisters. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Talmage.  Teapot  and  base  of  English  Windsor 
Ware,  owned  and  used  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Talmage,  the 
parents  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Talmage. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Cushing.  A very  fine  totem  pole  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  George  Dautel.  One  surveyor’s  compass  and  tripod 
used  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Rickey  in  surveying  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  boundary  line. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Otis.  Electric  lamp,  the  base  of  which  was  made 
from  the  spindles  of  the  stairway  in  the  old  City  Hall  of 
Cleveland,  erected  at  the  time  Mr.  Otis’  father  was  Mayor 
in  1873. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Cushing  Estate.  One  large  bust  of  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Mrs.  Frank  Meade.  A very  early  home-made  wax  doll 
that  was  the  property  of  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bradford.  A unique 
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wooden  collection  box  used  in  one  of  the  early  New  England 

churches. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Walton.  A wrought  iron  spike  taken  from  the 
“Niagara,”  flagship  of  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry. 

Prints  and  Portraits 

This  collection  as  it  becomes  enlarged  and  better 
known  is  growing  in  interest  and  additions  are  ear- 
nestly desired.  The  only  regret  is  that  we  have  not 
the  proper  means  of  displaying  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public. 

A very  complete  and  valuable  addition  has  been 
received  in; 

The  H.  K.  Cushing  Franklin  Collection 

It  is  by  far  the  most  representative  collection  that 
we  have  received  for  some  time  and  came  to  us  by  gift 
from  his  estate. 

Dr.  Cushing  had  formed  a unique  and  very  com- 
prehensive collection  of  portraits  of  this  famous 
American.  Practically  all  the  authentic  types  of 
Franklin  portraiture  is  represented.  In  the  collection 
there  was  all  told,  something  like  one  hundred  prints. 
The  rare  ones  are  framed  and  have  been  carefully 
catalogued. 

Dr.  Cushing  went  at  his  collecting  in  the  same  me- 
thodical and  painstaking  manner  that  you  would 
expect  of  a physician  of  his  high  standing,  and  brought 
together,  without  regard  to  cost,  the  best  types  of 
prints  made  by  the  most  famous  artists  from  the  few 
oil  paintings  of  Franklin  that  are  known  to  be  authen- 
tic. 

i Mr.  Bowen,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
Franklin  portraiture  in  this  country,  and  the  author 
of  an  extensive  work  on  the  subject,  said,  in  looking 
it  over,  the  collection  is  very  representative  and  one 
of  the  best  on  Franklin. 

Mr.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  from  the  portraits  of  President 

McKinley  in  his  own  private  collection,  has  presented  the 


* 
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Society,  eighteen  portraits.  Also  portraits  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Hayes.  This  collection  of  portraits  of  one  of  Ohio’s 
greatest  statesmen  is  most  welcome,  as  we  hope  to  complete 
as  near  as  possible,  the  portraiture  of  the  outstanding  men  of 
this  state. 

A remarkable  collection  of  contemporaneous  photos 
of  members  of  the  39th  Congress,  all  bearing  auto- 
graphs, has  been  received  from  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Palmer, 
also  a number  of  other  photographs  and  prints  of 
prominent  men  and  women  connected  with  the  Civil 
War  and  Slavery. 

Pictures 

R.  C.  Parsons.  Framed  oil  painting  of  Samuel  Starke- 
weather,  Mayor  of  Cleveland  in  1844.  Twenty  large  photo- 
graphs of  prominent  Americans. 

Mrs.  Scott  Robinson.  Framed  Oil  painting  of  George 
Faucette  Marshall,  painted  by  Churchill  in  1862.  Mr. 
Marshall  died  in  Cleveland  in  1904  at  the  age  of  87  years. 

Group  of  Editors  and  Reporters  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Cushing  Estate.  Framed  portrait  of  Joc-O-Sot, 
the  “Walking  Bear,”  who  was  buried  in  the  Erie  Street  ceme- 
tery. Twelve  other  American  portraits. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Palmer.  Framed  portrait  of  Major  General 
Geo.  H.  Thomas,  engraved  by  Buttre,  in  1865.  Framed  por- 
trait of  the  Lincoln  Family,  by  Dainty.  Album  containing 
photographs  of  graduating  class  of  1861  from  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy. 

Mr.  Andrew  Squire.  The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Cleveland 
in  1918.  Framed. 

Bank  of  Commerce.  Tile  plaque  portrait  of  D.  W.  Cald- 
well, President  of  the  “Lake  Shore  Railway  Company”  in 
1895.  Through  its  President,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Russell,  large 
framed  photographs  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  which  was  made 
up  of  some  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Cleveland,  as  follows- 
Jeptha  H.  Wade,  William  Chisholm,  James  Pickands,  Charles 
H.  Bulkley,  John  II.  McBride,  Amasa  Stone,  J.  P.  Robinson, 
Joseph  Perkins,  Henry  Chisholm,  Joseph  K.  Boole,  Hiram 
Garretson,  D.  W.  Caldwell,  Geo.  B.  Ely,  Stillman  Witt, 
and  Henry  B.  Payne. 


TWO  NINI  MEDALLIONS 
From  the  H.  K.  Cushing  Franklin  Collection 
Reduced:  the  size  the  1779  medal  is  6 inches  and  the  1777  medal  434  inches 
diameter. 
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Mrs.  R.  H.  Fetterman.  Large  framed  picture  of  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg  taken  from  the  original  painting  hung  in  the 
State  House  at  Harrisburg.  Framed  oil  painting  of  an  early 
view  of  Cleveland’s  harbor. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Bissell.  Framed  portrait  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Bissell,  founder  of  Bissell  Institute  at  Twinsburg.  Also  his 
diploma  from  Yale,  framed.  Photograph  album  with  sig- 
natures of  the  Class  of  1823  of  Yale. 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Hills.  Eighteen  photographs  of  Kelley’s 
Island,  including  the  residences  of  Norman  and  Ira  Kelley. 

Col.  John  P.  Nicholson.  A large  collection  of  Civil  War 
pictures. 

Airs.  Ella  Bradford  Brown.  Framed  oil  paintings  of 
Joel  Scranton  and  wife  Irene  Hickox  Scranton,  father  and 
mother  of  Mrs.  Mary  Bradford.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scranton 
were  early  pioneers  of  Cleveland,  and  Scranton  Avenue  was 
named  after  them. 

Medals 

Of  the  various  medals  brought  out  as  a result  of, 
or  bearing  on  the  late  war,  we  have  as  yet  only  two, 
the  first  of  these  a medal  issued  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment in  honor  of  the  services  of  Honorable  Brand 
Whitlock,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Belgium.  It  is  exquisitely 
designed  by  C.  Devreese,  one  of  the  foremost  model- 
lers of  Belgium,  size  48  or  3 inches  in  diameter.  The 
obverse:  full  bust  of  Mr.  Wliitlock,  facing  left,  with  the 
legend  BRAND  WHITLOCK  MINISTREDES 
ETATS-UNIS  D’AMERIVUE  A.  BRUXELLES 
with  the  artist’s  name  C.  DEVRESSE  in  small  raised 
letters  to  right  of  bust.  The  reverse:  a wreath  of  wheat 
and  oak  stems  crossed  at  the  bottom  and  tied  with  a 
ribbon.  In  center  of  wreath  the  legend : A SON  EX- 
CELLENCE BRAND  WHITLOCK  LA  BELGI- 
QUE RECONNAISANTE  1914-1915.  On  ribbon  at 
the  bottom  RELIEF. 

This  beautiful  medal  was  received  from  Mr.  Whit- 
lock through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Kermode  F.  Gill, 
a member  of  this  society. 
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The  other  medal  referred  to  is  one  issued  by  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  in  bronze,  size  40, 
commemorating  the  aerial  crossing  of  the  English 
channel  by  King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the 
Belgians.  Obverse:  Busts  of  King  Albert  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  facing  left.  Around  the  outer  edge  of  the 
medal  the  legend  KING- ALBERT* AND  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  OF  - THE  - BELGIANS  * On  scroll  below 
busts  FORTISSIMISUNT*  BELGAE-  To  Ahe  left 
near  bottom,  a small  monogram  of  the  designer’s  initials 
T.  S.  Reverse:  on  lower  part  water  and  clouds,  repre- 
senting the  English  channel,  above,  a sea  gull  and  an  air 
ship  flying.  Around  the  outer  edge  the  legend  COM- 
MEMORATING • TIIEIR  • AERIAL  • CROSSING 
OF • THE  • ENGLISH  CHANNEL  • JVLY  • MDCCCC- 
XVIII.  Below  the  waves,  the  designer’s  name. 

With  the  H.  K.  Cushing  Franklin  Collection,  seven 
rare  Franklin  medals  were  received.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  these  are  probably  the  ones  designed  by  J.  B.  Nini 
at  the  time  Franklin  was  abroad,  one  dated  1777,  the 
other  1779.  The  earlier  one  bears  the  bust  of  Franklin 
wearing  his  fur  cap,  which  created  so  much  comment 
abroad;  the  other  represents  Franklin  without  hat 
and  shows  his  head  very  bald.  These  two  were  issued 
in  red  clay.  (See  illustration.) 

In  the  same  collection,  one  similar  to  the  1777  Nini 
medal  struck  in  bronze.  Still  another  is  the  F.  Dupre 
medallion  which  bears  a most  striking  likeness  of 
Franklin. 

In  addition  to  the  Franklin  medals,  the  following 
were  received  from  Mr.  Cushing:  one  each  of  Fremont, 
Clay,  Pierce,  McClellan,  two  of  General  Grant,  four 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  three  of  Washington. 

The  collection  of  Civil  War  and  Lincoln  medals, 
wdiich  is  a part  of  the  Wm.  P.  Palmer  Collection,  has 
received,  through  the  gift  of  its  donor,  a large  in- 
crease of  about  200  medals,  during  the  year;  the  ma- 
jority of  these  bearing  upon  Lincoln,  although  there 
is  being  built  up  gradually,  in  this  collection,  a very 
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WASHINGTON  MEDALLIC  PORTRAITS 
From  the  J.  D.  Cox  Collection 
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strong  division  of  political  medals  bearing  on  the  war 
period. 

J.  D.  Cox  Collection  of  Washington  Medals 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  the  J.  D.  Cox  Collection 
of  Medallic  Portraits  of  Washington  was  estimated 
over  1000.  During  the  year  121  more  have  been  added 
to  this  collection,  making  the  J.  D.  Cox  collection,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  largest  collection  of  Washington 
medals  in  any  library  in  America.  This  addition  con- 
tains 72  medals  not  in  Baker’s  catalogue.  Among 
those  that  Baker  lists  there  are  several  that  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  one  or  two  unique.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  speak  of  a few. 

Baker  No.  61  in  silver,  known  as  the  “Manly 
Medal,”  is  the  first  medal  issued  in  this  country  bear- 
ing the  portrait  of  Washington.  It  was  the  work  of 
Samuel  Brooks,  a goldsmith  and  seal  cutter  living  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  last  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  struck  by  J.  Manly,  March,  1790.  At  the  time 
of  the  announcement  of  the  issuance  of  this  medal. 
Governor  Thomas  Mifflin  of  Pennsylvania,  Richard 
Peters,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Christo- 
pher Febiger,  Treasurer  of  the  State,  and  Francis 
Johnston,  Colonel  of  the  Army,  made  the  statement 
that  the  portrait  on  the  medal  to  be  “a  strong  and  ex- 
pressive likeness,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America.”  The  head  on 
this  piece,  according  to  Baker,  was  from  a model 
furnished  by  Joseph  Wright,  who  painted  a portrait 
of  Washington  from  life  at  Philadelphia  in  1784.  The 
medal  rather  rude  in  execution,  represents  Washing- 
ton as  quite  aged.  We  possess  this  medal  now,  in  sil- 
ver, bronze,  and  in  a gold  colored  metal.  One  in  gold  is 
in  the  Appleton  Collection  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  (See  illustration.) 

Baker  No.  288  in  brass.  A masonic  medal.  It  is 
commonly  known  that  Washington  just  before  he 
became  of  age,  joined  the  Masons  in  the  Fredericks- 
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burgh  Lodge,  Virginia,  November  4,  1752.  This 
lodge  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  America.  After  passing 
the  fellowcraft  degree  in  1753,  he  was  raised  Master 
Mason,  August  4,  1754.  After  the  war  he  served  as 
Master  of  Alexandria  Lodge  No.  22,  which  after  his 
death  changed  its  name  to  Washington  Lodge  No.  22. 
In  1780  he  was  elected  Grand  Master  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  but  this 
action  failing  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  other  Grand 
Lodges,  the  office  was  never  established.  This  led 
to  confusion,  for  many  thought  the  office  was  created 
and  that  Washington  was  elected,  hence  the  initials 
on  the  reverse  of  this  medal.  G.  W.,  G.  G.  M.  (George 
Washington,  General  Grand  Master).  The  medal  of 
English  origin  probably  was  issued  in  1797.  The  head 
in  low  relief  after  Du  Simitere,  is  similar  to  that  on 
the  Half  Dollars  issued  by  Peter  Getz  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1792.  The  medal  was  issued  in 
brass  and  is  exceedingly  rare.  (See  illustration.) 

Baker  No.  338  in  silver.  The  membership  badge 
of  the  Washington  Market  Chowder  Club,  1818,  is 
another  exceedingly  rare  medal,  although  of  less  ar- 
tistic merit. 

Baker  No.  169  in  gold.  One  of  the  Funeral  Medals 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  valued  of  all  the  earlier  Wash- 
ington pieces,  and  the  copy  that  we  have  is  the  only 
one  known  to  be  in  existence  issued  in  gold,  although 
one  other  in  the  same  metal  was  issued,  and  there 
was  one  in  bronze,  the  latter  being  now  in  the  Apple- 
ton  collection.  It  was  issued  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  the  obverse  bears  the  bust  facing  to  the  left,  in  an 
olive  wreath,  immediately  below,  the  intials  G.  W. 
with  the  following  legend:  HE  IN  GLORY  THE 

WORLD  IN  TEARS.  OB.  D.  14.  ’99  M.  ’68.  (See 
illustration.) 

Many  of  the  other  medals  are  equally  interesting 
from  an  historical  and  artistic  point. 


SWEDISH  PLATE  MONEY 

GIFT  OF  MR.  AMBROSE  SWASEY 

4 Daler  Coin- 

Inscription:  SILF(OER)  MYNT  FRS  (Frederik  Rex  Suecia)  1730. 

Coined  during  the  reign  of  King  Adolf  Frederik  and  Queen  Ulrika  Elenora 
1 Daler  Coin — 

Inscription:  on  verso,  FLINK  OCH  FARDIG  (Alert  and  ready)  1718. 

Coinage  was  first  introduced  into  Sweden  by  King  Olof  in  1019.  The 
earliest  coins  were  made  of  silver  by  Anglo  Saxons  who  settled  in  the  city  of 
Sigluna,  and  resembled  closely  the  Anglo  Saxon  coins  of  the  same  period.  Upon 
the  return  to  Sweden  from  his  foreign  wars.  King  Charles  XII  found  Sweden 
in  terrible  financial  condition.  During  the  last  years  of  his  reign  (1715-1718)  he 
took  no  advice  from  Swedish  men.  Foreign  adventurers  and  schemers  were  in 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  State,  principal  among  whom  was  a German,  Baron 
George  Henrik  Goertz.  (This  Hun  proved  to  be  a traitor  to  Carl  XII.)  King 
Charles  granted  him  authority  to  act  in  his  name  in  almost  every  branch  of  the 
government,  interior  as  well  as  foreign.  Goertz  was  a genius,  but  utterly  reck- 
less. For  his  acts  the  King  was  responsible,  not  he.  He  tried  to  make  loans 
abroad,  made  compulsory  loans  within  the  country;  placed  a tax  on  articles  of 
luxury,  and  put  in  circulation  coins  of  copper  which  were  a kind  of  “promissory 
note.”  worthless  in  themselves,  but  each  representing  a Swedish  dollar.  At  first 
these  “coins  of  need”  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  a sensible  sum,  but  were 
soon  increased  in  number  at  the  command  of  Charles  XII  himself,  so  that  they 
lost  their  value.  The  people  refused  to  take  them,  while  prices  of  everything 
rose  to  an  astounding  height,  which  made  it  necessary  to  make  a change  in  the 
coinage.  It  was  finally  decided  to  have  a coin  of  value  and  the  large  square 
copper  coins  were  adopted.  Each  coin  represented  its  value  in  copper.  They 
were  issued  in  denominatiosn  of  3^.  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  8 ard  10  dalers.  The  value  of 
the  4 daler  coin  is  about  $1.06. 

Large  coin,  (4  daler)  weighs  6 3^2  pounds  or  45433.6  grains.  Size  9x9  inches. 

Small  coin,  (1  daler)  weighs  58  grains  and  4 would  weigh  232  grains.  Size 
If  inches  in  diameter 

= 195.8  ratio  betw  een  the  4 daler  coin  and  the  4,  1-daler  coins. 
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Numismatics 

The . Numismatic  collections  are  not  growing  as 
fast  as  we  would  like,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  special  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  increase  has  come 
entirely  through  gifts.  There  are  many  numismatics  in 
Cleveland  and  in  the  State  who  could  add  greatly  to 
the  collections  if  they  became  interested  in  our  work. 
We  are  sure  the  day  will  come  when  the  Society  will 
possess  a worthy  collection  in  this  line.  The  gifts  this 
year  have  been  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

Mr.  Ambrose  Swasey.  A four  daler  plate  money  of 
Sweden  and  also  a one  daler  coin,  wTith  interesting  corres- 
pondence concerning  the  same.  (See  illustration  with  de- 
scription.) 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Hills.  Three  bills  of  the  Bank  of  Brest, 
Michigan. 

Miss  Alice  Hussey.  Five  early  bank  bills. 

Mr.  George  S,  Russell.  A series  of  bills  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  1856. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Nutt. 

16  American  silver  dollars,  1798-1869. 

40  Half  Dollars  1806-’65. 

7 Quarter  dollars,  1806-’39. 

8 U.  S.  dimes,  1798- ’34. 

4 Columbian  half  dollars. 

12  Miscellaneous  American  coins. 

22  French,  Italian,  Mexican,  Spanish, 
and  English  coins. 

Mrs.  Frank  Meade.  A small  collection  of  coins. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Wason.  A small  collection  of  coins. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson.  Two  colonial  bills  of  Rhode  Island. 
To  the  issues  of  the  Colonial  and  Continental 
periods  we  have  added  107  different  issues,  making 
our  collection  in  this  particular  field,  344  different 
bills.  To  our  Confederate  States  issues  we  have  added 
92  bills,  and  to  the  issues  of  individual  Southern  states, 
46  pieces. 
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CATALOGUING  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR 


May  1,  1918  to  April  30,  1919. 


Year 

1918-19 

Total 
to  date 

New  titles  catalogued 

2698 

20,  984 

Volumes  catalogued  (incl.  sets,  etc.) 

2522 

20,  613 

Pamphlets  catalogued 

585 

8,  086 

Newspaper  volumes  catalogued 

3 

92 

Total  volumes,  pamphlets,  newspapers, 

catalogued 

3110 

32,  681 

Cards  added  to  catalogue 

Temporary  slips 

Depository  cards  delivered  to  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Library 

14,  067 
4,505 

2, 146 

79,  767 

There  was  in  addition  to  the  above  1934  guide 
cards  and  410  cross  reference  cards  typed  and  in- 
serteduin  the  catalog.  No  cataloguing  was  done  for 
some  three  months. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
Accessions 

May  1st,  1918,  to  April  30,  1919. 

Bound  Volumes 

Accessioned  during  the  year 2562 

Withdrawn  during  the  year 55 

2507 

Total  number  accessioned  volumes  re- 
maining May  1st,  1918 44,575 

Total  volumes  in  Library  May  1st,  1919 47,082 

Pamphlets 

Accessioned  during  the  year 899 

Withdrawn 67 

882 

Total  accessioned  pamphlets  remaining 

May  1,  1918 15,250 

Total  pamphlets  in  Library  May  1st,  1919 16,  082 

Newspapers  hound 

Accessioned  during  the  year . . . . 97 

Total  accessioned  newspaper  remaining  May 

1st,  1918 1448 

Total  number  of  bound  volumes  of  newspapers, 

May  1st,  1919 1,545 

Total  number  of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers accessioned  to  date 64,  709 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  Society  to  state  that  less  than 
one  third  of  our  newspapers  are  bound  and  these  only 
are  accessioned.  We  feel  safe  in  saying  if  our  col- 
lection of  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  were 
fully  accessioned,  the  number  would  exceed  125,000. 
We  cannot  well  avoid  this  difference  between  the 
accession  record  and  the  actual  number  of  books  in 
the  library  until  a large  amount  of  binding  is  done,  and 
our  cataloging  force  largely  increased. 

W.  H.  Cathcart,  Director. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

Year  Ending  April  30,  1919 
Receipts  . 

Cash  on  hand  May  1st,  1918 $3,  484.96 

Subscriptions,  May  1,  1918  to  April  30,  1919 '.  . 3,  360.  00 

Special  Contributions 3,  801 . 79 

Income  from  Endowment 6,110.71 

Hodge  Fund 1,  969 . 72 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 52.27 

Interest  on  Deposits  to  April  30,  1919 58.07 

Total $187837.52 

Disbursements 

May  1,  1918,  to  April  30,  1919 .$16,  768.30 

Balance  on  hand  May  1st,  1919 2,  069.22 

Disbursements 

Subscriptions  to  Periodicals $ 64.50 

Printing  and  Stationery 1,  390 . 21 

Salaries 9,110.20 

General  Expense  660.72 

Light  and  Heat 814.40 

Travelling 248.16 

Building  Account 33.67 

Additions  to  Collections 4,196.44 

Hodge  Fund 250 . 00 

$167768.30 

Subscriptions 

1 at  $250.00 $ 250.00 

2 at  150.00  each 300.00 

1 at  100.00  each 100.00 

2 at  50.00  each 100.00 

3 at  25.00  each 75.00 

1 at  20.00 20.00 

1 at  15.00 15.00 

250  at  10.00  each 2,  500.  00 
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Special  contributors  during  the  year 


C.  W.  Bingham 
C.  C.  Bolton 
A.  S.  Chisholm 
H.  Coulby 
J.  D.  Cox 


H.  A.  Fuller 
F.  F.  Hickox 
H.  H.  McKeehan 
Wm.  McLauchlan 
Samuel  Mather 
E.  M.  Williams 


were  Messrs. 

Kenyon  V.  Painter 
Wm.  P.  Palmer 
James  Par  melee 
F.  F.  Prentiss 
Daniel  R.  Taylor 


A.  S.  Chisholm,  Treasurer. 
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THE  WESTERN  RESERVE 

AND 

THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW 

A PRELUDE  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


WILLIAM  C.  COCHRAN,  LL.D. 

Honorary  member  of  the  Literary  Club  of  Cincinnati,  Life  Member  of 
The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Member  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
1920 


Officers 


The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 

OFFICERS  FOR  1919-1920 
President 

William  P.  Palmer 

Vice  President  and  Director 

Wallace  H.  Cathcart 


Honorary  Vice  Presidents 
John  D.  Rockefeller 
Jacob  B.  Perkins 


Secretary 

Elbert  J.  Benton 

Treasurer 
Wm.  Thompson 

Elroy.  M.  Avery 
S.  P.  Baldwin 
C.  W.  Bingham 
A.  T.  Brewer 
E.  S.  Burke,  Jr. 

W.  H.  Cathcart 
J.  D.  Cox 
Wm.  G.  Dietz 
James  R.  Garfield 
C.  A.  Grasselli 
Webb  C.  Hayes 
Ralph  King 

Trustees 

W.  G.  Mather 
Price  McKinney 
D.  Z.  Norton 
Wm.  P.  Palmer 
Douglas  Perkins 
Jacob  Perkins 
F.  F.  Prentiss 
J.  L.  S everance 
Ambrose  Swasey 
Chas.  F.  Thwing 
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S.  P.  Baldwin 
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F.  F.  Prentiss 

W.  G.  Dietz 
D.  Z.  Norton 

E.  J.  Benton 

Publication  Committee 
W.  H.  Cathcart 

H.  E.  Bourne 

Articles  of  Incorporation 


STATE  OF  OHIO 

These  Articles  of  Incorporation  of 
The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 

Witnesseth , That  we,  the  undersigned,  all  of  whom  are  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  desiring  to  form  a corporation  not  for  profit, 
under  the  general  corporation  laws  of  said  State,  do  hereby 
certify : 


First.  The  name  of  said  corporation  shall  be  The  Western 
Reserve  Historical  Society. 

Second.  Said  corporation  shall  be  located  and  its  principle 
business  transacted  at  the  City  of  Cleveland,  in  Cuyahoga  County 
Ohio. 


Third.  The  purpose  for  which  said  corporation  is  formed  is 
not  profit,  but  is  to  discover,  collect  and  preserve  whatever  relates 
to  the  history,  biography,  genealogy,  and  antiquities  of  Ohio  and 
the  West;  and  of  the  people  dwelling  therein,  including  the  physical 
history  and  condition  of  the  State;  to  maintain  a museum  and 
library,  and  to  extend  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  mentioned,  by 
literary  meetings,  by  publication  and  by  other  proper  means. 


In  Witness  Whereof , We  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  this 
seventh  day  of  March,  A.  D.,  1892. 


Henry  C.  Ranney 
D.  W.  Manchester 
Amos  Townsend, 
William  Bingham, 


Charles  C.  Baldwin 
David  C.  Baldwin 
Percy  W.  Rice, 

Jas.  D.  Cleveland, 


A.  T.  Brewer 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

At  this  time,  when  the  whole  world  is  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  a League  of  Nations,  which 
shall  secure  even  the  feeblest  from  the  aggressions 
of  the  strong,  which  shall  afford  a means  for  settling 
disputes  between  nations  without  war,  and  which 
shall  relieve  all  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
huge  armies  and  armaments  for  self  protection;  we 
can  gain  much  by  studying  anew  the  history  of  the 
Confederation  once  formed  between  the.  thirteen 
colonies  established  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
causes  for  its  early  failure,  the  difficulties  attending 
the  formation  of  “a  more  perfect  Union,”  and  the 
provisions  embodied  in  the  new  Constitution  which 
constantly  disturbed  the  relations  of  the  component 
States  and  finally  led  to  internecine  war,  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  disturbing  elements  and  the  perfection 
of  a Union  unparalleled  for  its  strength  and  freedom 
from  militarism. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  former  historians, 
the  sources  of  their  information,  the  reports  of  United 
States  and  State  courts  and  the  Statutes  of  Ohio, 
the  author  has  had  access  to  the  valuable  collection 
of  newspapers,  pamphlets  and  documents  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society, 
at  Cleveland,  and  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  officers 
of  that  Society  for  the  facilities  they  have  afforded 
for  conducting  his  investigation.  This  fine  col- 
lection might  (and  should)  be  further  enriched,  if 
individuals,  who  have  preserved  files  of  local  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  pamphlets,  diaries,  and  private 
correspondence  concerning  public  affairs,  would  give 
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them  to  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  to 
be  classified,  catalogued,  preserved  and  made  easily 
accessible  for  students  and  historians.  To  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  collector,  such  individuals  will  thus  add 
the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  the  public  welfare 
and  having  their  names  identified  with  an  institution 
which  will  outlive  most  families  and  village  com- 
munities. W.  C.  C. 

Cincinnati,  March  29,  1919. 


THE  WESTERN  RESERVE  and 
THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DISCORD 

ARTICLE  I. 

“Section  2.  Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included 
within  this  Union  according  to  their  respective  Numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  Number  of  Free  Per- 
sons, including  those  bound  to  Service  for  a Term  of  Years,  and 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  Persons.” 

ARTICLE  II. 

“Section  1.  Each  State  shall  appoint  in  such  Manner  as 
the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a Number  of  Electors  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress.” 

ARTICLE  IV. 

“Section  2.  No  person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in  one 
State,  under  the  Laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in 
Consequence  of  any  Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  Service  or  Labour,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  Claim 
of  the  Party  to  whom  such  Service  or  Labour  may  be  due.’  ’ 1 

Any  one,  who  would  fully  understand  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  on  the  Western  Reserve  previous 
to  the  Civil  War  and  during  Reconstruction,  should 
acquaint  himself  with  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
above  clauses  of  the  Constitution  and  the  various 
laws.  Federal  and  State,  enacted  in  accordance  there- 
with. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  slavery 
had  been  abolished  or  was  in  process  of  extinction 
in  all  but  six  of  the  States,  and  in  three  of  these, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  there  w^as 
persistent  agitation  by  leading  citizens  for  its  gradual 
abolition.  There  was,  however,  no  disposition  to 
subject  slaveholders  to  immediate  pecuniary  loss. 
The  general  expectation  was  that  slavery  would  cease 


* Ben  Perley  Poore,  Charters  and  Constitutions,  Vol.  I,  pp.  14,  17,  19. 
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to  exist  in  all  the  States,  except  possibly  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  before  twenty-one  years  had  elapsed. 
This  expectation  is  reflected  in  Section  9,  Article  I, 
of  the  Constitution,  which  fixes  the  year  1808  as  the 
period,  prior  to  which  Congress  may  not  prohibit 
“The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as 
any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit”  2 — in  other  words,  slaves.  This  prospect 
made  the  non-slavery  delegates  acquiesce  more  readily 
in  the  above  provisions,  insisted  upon  by  the  extreme 
pro-slavery . men.  At  the  same  time,  it  made  them 
particular  that  the  system  which  they  detested  should 
not  be  mentioned  by  name  in  the  great  charter  of 
the  Union. 

The  apportionment  of  taxes  and  representation 
based  on  the  number  of  all  free  persons,  plus  three- 
fifths  of  those  who  were  not  free,  was  an  arbitrary 
measure  which  had  no  consistent  theory  to  support 
it.  In  the  thought  of  pro-slavery  men,  a negro  was 
nothing  but  a domestic  animal,  a chattel,  which  could 
be  bought  and  sold  and  set  to  work  in  the  fields  like 
any  other  animal.  He  had  neither  character  nor 
intelligence  and  was  in  no  wise  to  be  considered,  or 
treated  as  a man — much  less  as  a citizen. 

Why,  then,  should  he  not  be  excluded  from  the 
enumeration  on  which  “Representation  and  direct 
Taxes”  were  to  “be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States,”  just  as  “Indians  not  taxed”  were? 

Was  the  enslaved  African  considered  higher  in 
the  social  and  political  scale  than  a free  Indian? 

Was  it  because  a slave  is  property,  and  property 
should  be  considered  when  taxes  are  to  be  appor- 
tioned and  levied? 

If  so,  why  was  not  all  property,  north  and  south, 
taken  into  consideration  at  its  true  value  in  money? 

Slaves  were  not  taken  into  consideration  in 
apportioning  representation  among  the  counties  in 


* Charters  and  Constitutions , Vol.  I,  p.  1 6. 
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a slave  State.  Then,  why  should  they  have  been 
considered  in  apportioning  representation  among  the 
States? 

If  slaves  were  to  be  counted  at  all,  why  should 
not  all  be  counted?  Why  three-fifths,  rather  than 
one-half,  one-third,  or  one-tenth? 

These  and  many  other  questions  have  puzzled 
students  of  our  national  Constitution  in  the  past, 
and  will  continue  to  puzzle  students  in  the  future; 
the  more,  as  it  is  being  held  up  as  a model  after  which 
all  future  republics  should  be  formed.  The  excuse, 
rather  than  justification,  commonly  offered  is  like 
that  advanced  by  Von  Bethmann  Hollweg  and  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  for  invading  Belgium  in  August,  1914.  It 
was  wrong,  but  it  was  thought  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  object  which  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  had  in  view — a Union,  “perfect”  or  other- 
wise, of  all  the  States. 

Genesis  of  the  Three-fifths  Rule  and  Fugitive 
Slave  Provision. 

A Confederation  of  States  had  been  formed  a 
little  over  nine  years  before,  but  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation contained  no  provisions  like  those  above 
quoted  from  the  first  and  fourth  Articles  of  our  present 
Constitution. 

“Article  5.  * * * No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  less  than  two  nor  more  than  seven  members.  * * * 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  each  State  shall  have  one  vote.” 

“Article  8.  All  charges  of  war  and  all  other  expenses 
that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  general 
welfare  * * * shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a common  treas- 

ury, which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  States,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each  State,  granted 
to  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings 
and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  estimated  according  to 
such  mode  as  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  direct  and  appoint.”  3 


•Charters  and  Constitutions,  Vol.  I,  pp.  8-9. 
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Thus,  the  troublesome  question  of  apportion- 
ment for  representation  and  taxation  was  settled  in 
the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
gress, November  15,  1777,  and  ratified  by  the  signa- 
tures of  delegates  from  the  several  States,  at  Phila- 
delphia, July  9,  1778.  Thus,  too,  the  “Sovereignty” 
of  the  respective  States  was  protected  against  a 
national  power  created  by  themselves. 

It  was  not  settled  without  debate.  In  the  original 
draft  of  a Constitution  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Treasury  “should  be  supplied  by  the  several  colonies 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  every 
age,  sex  and  quality,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes, 
in  each  colony.” 

Samuel  Chase,  of  Maryland,  moved  that  the 
quotas  should  be  fixed,  not  by  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants of  every  condition,  but  by  that  of  the  “white 
inhabitants.”  He  admitted  that  theoretically  taxa- 
tion should  always  be  in  proportion  to  property; 
but  maintained  that  it  could  never  be  carried  out  in 
practice,  because  of  the  difficulties  in  discovering  and 
fixing  the  value  of  property.  Negroes  are  property 
and,  as  such,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  lands  or 
personalty  held  in  those  States  where  there  are  few 
slaves.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  taxing  the  South- 
ern States  on  a slave’s  head,  than  for  taxing  Northern 
ones  on  their  heads  of  cattle.  There  spoke  the  logi- 
cian; but  his  logic  was  sharpened  by  the  interest  of 
his  State  in  shifting  the  burden  of  taxation  from 
Southern  to  Northern  States. 4 John  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  argued  that  the  numbers  of  people 
were  taken  as  a fair  index  of  the  wealth  of  a State, 
and  not  as  subjects  of  taxation;  that  it  was  of  no 
consequence  by  what  name  you  called  your  people, 
whether  by  that  of  free  men  or  of  slaves.  “Suppose,” 
he  said,  “one  half  the  laborers  of  a State  could,  in  the 
course  of  one  night  be  transformed  into  slaves,  would 
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the  State  be  made  poorer,  or  the  less  able  to  pay 
taxes?” 5 There  also  spoke  the  logician.  But  it 
is  quite  probable  that,  if  the  question  had  been  one 
of  apportioning  .representation  instead  of  taxation, 
Chase  would  have  advocated  the  enumeration  of  all 
slaves  on  the  ground  laid  down  by  Adams,  and  Adams 
would  have  argued  that  slaves  should  not  be  counted 
as  freemen.  Chase’s  motion  to  amend  was  defeated 
by  the  votes  of  the  seven  Northern  States — Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  voting  aye,  Georgia  divided. 6 

Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  of  New  Jersey,  President 
of  Princeton  College,  was  of  opinion  that  the  value 
of  lands  and  houses  was  the  best  estimate  of  wealth 
and  that  it  was  practicable  to  obtain  such  a valua- 
tion 7 and  his  suggestion  was  finally  adopted.  Before 
the  vote  was  taken,  however,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
of  Virginia,  proposed,  as  a compromise,  that  two 
slaves  should  be  counted  as  one  freeman. 8 But  little 
notice  was  taken  of  it,  at  that  time. 

The  article  in  regard  to  giving  each  State  an  equal 
vote  was  opposed  on-  the  ground  that  it  was  unjust 
to  the  States  having  a large  population.  Why  should 
little  Delaware  offset  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
little  Rhode  Island  offset  the  vote  of  Virginia?  James 
Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  thought  that  taxation  should 
be  in  proportion  to  wealth,  but  that  representation 
should  accord  with  the  number  of  freemen.  “It  is 
strange,”  he  said,  “that  annexing  the  name  of  ‘State’ 
to  ten  thousand  men  should  give  them  an  equal  right 
with  forty  thousand.  * * * Shall  two  millions 

of  people  put  it  in  the  power  of  one  million  to  govern 
them  as  they  please?”  9 But,  in  the  end,  the  “State 
Sovereignty”  idea  prevailed  and  the  States  confed- 
erated on  the  basis  of  equality. 

When  the  delegates  of  the  several  States  came 
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together  to  act  on  the  proposed  Constitution,  Penn- 
sylvania moved  to  expunge  the  word  “white”  in  the 
paragraph  of  the  9th  article,  fixing  the  quota  of  land 
forces  to  be  furnished  from  each  State  “in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  State.” 
But  the  motion  was  defeated  by  3 ayes,  7 noes,  and 
1 divided. 10 

In  practice,  the  scheme  of  a Confederacy  of 
independent  “Sovereign  States,”  each  having  an 
equal  vote  in  Congress  without  reference  to  popula- 
tion or  wealth,  and  each  retaining  within  itself  the 
power  of  laying  and  levying  taxes  for  national  pur- 
poses, failed  to  work.  Congress  designated  from 
time  to  time  the  number  of  troops  and  the  sums  of 
money  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war,  but  the 
“Sovereign  States”  were  slow  in  responding!  The 
State  legislatures  could  not  be  always  in  session  and 
it  was  no  light  matter  to  call  them  together  between 
sessions.  The  several  legislatures  indulged  in  debates 
about  certain  requisitions,  as  if  each  had  the  right  to 
decide  for  itself  whether  they  were  just  or  necessary, 
and  whether  Congress  had  made  a fair  apportion- 
ment. Many  of  the  States  claimed  that  they  had 
contributed  so  many  more  men  and  so  much  more 
money  and  supplies  than  others  that  they  ought  to 
be  exempt.  Congress  was  without  power  to  enforce 
the  filling  of  any  quota,  or  the  payment  of  any  assess- 
ment. “Sovereign  States”  were  not  to  be  coerced. 
The  legislatures  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  had 
expressly  refused  to  comply  with  requisitions  of  Con- 
gress and  had  transmitted  copies  of  such  resolutions 
to  Congress. 1 1 In  December,  1782,  Virginia,  by 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  limited 
its  contribution  to  £50,000,  Virginia  currency,  toward 
the  demands  of  Congress. 1 2 

The  legislature  of  New  York  in  the  summer  of 
1782  passed  resolutions  declaring  that: — 

Elliott,  I.,  90. 
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“the  Confederation  was  defective  in  not  giving  Congress 
power  to  provide  a revenue  for  itself,  or  in  not  investing 
them  with  funds  from  established  and  productive  sources; 
and  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  Congress  to  recommend 
to  the  States  to  call  a general  convention,  to  revise  and 
amend  the  Confederation.”  1 3 

On  February,  1783,  Congress,  in  committee  of 
the  Whole,  decided  by  a vote  of  eight  to  one,  (1)  that 
a valuation  of  land  within  the  United  States  as  directed 
by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  should  be  immediately 
attempted;  (2)  that  each  State  should  be  called  on 
to  make  a return  of  the  number  of  acres  granted  to 
or  surveyed  for  any  person  and  also  the  number  of 
buildings  within  it;  but,  by  a vote  of  5 to  4,  (3)  that 
the  States  should  not  be  called  upon  to  return  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  their  lands,  with  the  build- 
ings and  improvements  therein.  In  the  discussion 
of  these  propositions  it  was  pointed  out  that  great 
inequalities  and  dissatisfaction  were  sure  to  result, 
as  had  already  been  demonstrated  in  an  experiment 
in  Virginia,  and  that  a comparison  of  average  valua- 
tion of  land  for  State  taxation  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  showed  the  latter  to  amount  to  fifty  per 
cent  more  than  the  former,  although  the  real  value 
of  land  in  the  former  was  confessedly  thrice  that  of 
the  latter.  1 4 Every  one  familiar  with  local  appraise- 
ments of  land  for  taxation  and  the  work  of  State 
and  municipal  boards  of  equalization  knows  the 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  and  the  complaints 
which  follow.  But  these  difficulties  are  small  as 
compared  with  those  encountered  in  the  attempt 
to  secure  returns  and  proper  valuation  of  personal 
property. 

It  was  proposed  that  each  State  should  nominate 
one  commissioner  and  the  thirteen  should  act  as  a 
board  to  settle  the  valuation.  This  was  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  such  commissioners  would 
regard  themselves  as  agents  for  their  respective 
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States,  and  it  was  argued  that  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  would  be  more  impartial.  Sev- 
eral 'members  declared  themselves  as  opposed  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  valuation  of  land  and  in  favor  of 
substituting  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  as  the  rule 
for  apportioning  taxes.  The  whole  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  a special  committee  to  draw  up  a proper 
act. 1 6 On  March  6,  1783,  this  committee  reported 
making  the  following  recommendation,  among  others : — 

“11.  That  as  a more  convenient  and  certain  rule  of 
ascertaining  the  proportions  to  be  supplied  by  the  States, 
respectively,  to  the  common  treasury,  * * * it  shall  be 

supplied  by  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  of  every  age,  sex  and  condition,  except  In- 
dians not  paying  taxes  in  each  State;  which  number  shall 
be  triennially  taken  and  transmitted  to  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  in  such  mode  as  they  shall  direct 
and  appoint;  provided  always  that  in  such  numeration  no 
persons  shall  be  included  who  are  bound  to  servitude  for 
life,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  to  which  they  belong, 

other  than  such  as  may  be  between  the  ages  of  

years.” 1 6 

This  recommendation  was  discussed  on  March  27. 
Bland  and  Lee,  of  Virginia,  still  thought  the  value 
of  land  the  best  rule.  Madison,  thought  the  value 
of  land  could  never  be  justly  or  satisfactorily  ob- 
tained; that  it  would  be  ever  a source  of  contentions 
among  the  States.  Gorham,  of  Massachusetts,  rep- 
resented in  strong  terms,  the  inequality  and  clamors 
produced  by  valuations  of  land  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  probability  of  the  evils  being  in- 
creased among  the  States  themselves,  which  were 
more  likely  to  be  jealous  of  each  other.  Wilson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  said  he  was  in  Congress  when  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  directing  a value  of  land 
were  agreed  to;  that  the  impossibility  of  compromis- 
ing the  different  ideas  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
States,  as  to  the  value  of  slaves  as  compared  with 
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whites,  led  to  its  adoption.  Clark,  of  New  Jersey, 
said  he  also  was  in  Congress  when  that  rule  was 
adopted,  that  the  southern  States  would  have  agreed 
to  numbers  in  preference  to  land,  if  half  their  slaves 
only  had  been  included,  but  that  the  eastern  States 
would  not  concur  in  that  proposition.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  instead  of  fixing  the  proportion  of  negroes 
to  be  counted  by  ages,  it  should  be  fixed  by  absolute 
numbers  and  the  clause  was  recommitted  so  as  to 
have  that  done. 1 7 

On  Friday,  March  28,  the  committee  reported 
that  two  blacks  should  be  rated  as  one  freeman. 
Carroll,  of  Maryland,  thought  four  to  one  a better 
ratio,  but  four  members,  Wolcott,  TIigginson,  Holton 
and  Osgood,  favored  four  to  three,  and  Rutledge, 
of  South  Carolina,  thought  three  to  one  the  correct 
ratio.  A motion  for  rating  slaves  as  three  to  two 
failed  to  carry — New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  aye,  5;  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  no,  5;  and  Rhode  Island,  divided.  After 
some  further  discussion,  in  which  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  two  slaves  were  not  equal 
to  one  freeman,  Madison,  who  was  adept  in  framing 
compromises,  seized  the  psychological  moment  and 
proposed  that  slaves  should  be  rated  as  five  to  three, 
and  the  article  was  thus  amended  by  a vote  of  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  aye,  7 ; 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  no,  2;  Massachusetts, 
divided,  1.  On  the  adoption  of  the  article  as  amended 
the  vote  wTas  a tie,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Connecticut  and  Delaware  voting,  no; 
and  Pennsylvania  not  voting. 1 8 

On  April  1,  1783,  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  who 
had  been  absent  when  these  votes  were  taken,  moved 
a reconsideration  and,  as  it  w^as  now  quite  apparent 
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to  all  that  some  change  in  the  manner  of  apportioning 
taxes  was  necessary,  and  that  the  rule  of  five  to  three 
came  nearer  to  “splitting  the  difference”  than  any 
that  had  been  suggested,  the  article,  as  so  amended, 
was  adopted  without  opposition. 1 9 

An  ADDRESS  TO  THE  STATES  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Madison  was  passed  nem.  con.  on  April  26, 
1783,  and  sent  out  with  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  asking  them  to 
instruct  their  respective  delegates  to  agree  to  the 
same.  The  Address  said  of  the  rule  for  supplying 
the  common  treasury  “by  the  several  States  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  white  and  other  free 
citizens  and  inhabitants,  of  every  age,  sex  and  con- 
dition, including  those  bound  to  servitude  for  a term 
of  years,  and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons  * * * 

except  Indians  not  paying  taxes 2 0 

“Although  not  free  from  objections,  [it]  is  liable  to  fewer 
than  any  other  that  could  be  devised.  The  only  material 
difficulty  which  attended  it  in  the  deliberation  of  Congress, 
was  to  fix  the  proper  difference  between  the  labor  and  in- 
dustry of  free  inhabitants  and  all  other  inhabitants.  The 
ratio  agreed  on  was  the  effect  of  mutual  concessions.”  2 1 

Nothing  but  criticism  and  objections  to  these 
proposed  amendments  and  the  suggestion  of  numerous 
others  resulted  from  this  “Address.”  Things  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  A convention  of  delegates  met 
at  Annapolis  in  September,  1786,  and  recommended 
the  calling  of  a convention  of  all  the  States  to  revise, 
amend  or  alter  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  so  as 
to  make  the  government  more  efficient.  The  dele- 
gates from  New  York  were  instructed  by  its  legislature 
to  move  in  Congress  for  the  calling  of  such  a conven- 
tion. 2 2 This,  in  the  opinion  of  Madison  “conduced 
much  to  decide  the  point,”  and  on  February  21,  1787, 
Congress  adopted  a resolution  calling  a 
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“convention  of  delegates,  who  shall  have  been  appointed 
by  the  several  States,  [to]  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several  legis- 
latures such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as  shall, 
when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  States, 
render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.”23 

The  urgent  need  for  such  a convention  was  set 
out  in  a letter  by  James  Madison  to  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, Governor  of  Virginia,  dated  February  25,  1787. 

“Our  situation  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
critical.  No  money  comes  into  the  federal  treasury;  no 
respect  is  paid  to  the  federal  authority;  and  people  of  reflec- 
tion unanimously  agree  that  the  existing  Confederacy  is 
tottering  to  its  foundation.  Many  individuals  of  weight, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  district,  are  suspected  of  leaning 
toward  monarchy.  Other  individuals  predict  a partition 
of  the  States  into  two  or  more  confederacies.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that,  if  some  radical  amendment  of  the  single  one 
cannot  be  devised  and  introduced,  one  or  the  other  of  these 
resolutions — the  latter  no  doubt — will  take  place.”24 

Another  letter  from  Madison  to  Randolph,  dated 
April  8,  1787,  sets  forth  some  of  the  evils  to  be  cor- 
rected and  some  of  the  obstacles  to  bejovercome. 
He  says: — 

“I  hold  it  for  a fundamental  point  that  an  individual 
independence  of  the  States  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
idea  of  an  aggregate  sovereignty.  * * * 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is,  I think,  a change  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  representation.  According  to  the  present  form  of 
the  Union,  an  equality  of  suffrage,  if  not  just  towards  the 
larger  members  of  it,  is  at  least  safe  to  them,  as  the  liberty 
they  exercise  of  rejecting  or  executing  the  acts  of  Congress 
is  uncontrollable  by  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Congress. 
Under  a system  which  would  operate  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  States,  the  case  would  be  materially  altered. 
A vote  from  Delaware  would  have  the  same  effect  as  one  from 
Massachusetts  or  Virginia. 

Let  the  national  government  be  armed  with  a positive 
and  complete  authority  in  all  cases  where  uniform  measures 
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are  necessary,  as  in  trade,  &c,  &c.  * * * Let  this 

national  supremacy  be  extended  to  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment. 

The  change  in  the  principle  of  representation  will  be 
relished  by  a majority  of  the  States,  and  those  too  of  most 
influence.  The  Northern  States  will  be  reconciled  to  it  by 
the  actual  superiority  of  their  populousness;  the  Southern,  by 
their  expected  superiority  on  this  point.  This  principle 
established,  the  repugnance  of  the  large  States  to  part  with 
power  will  in  a great  degree  subside,  and  the  smaller  States 
must  ultimately  yield  to  the  predominant  will.”  2 5 

In  another  place  he  says: 

“But  the  radical  infirmity  of  the  ‘Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion* was  the  dependence  of  Congress  on  the  voluntary  and 
simultaneous  compliance  with  its  requirement  by  so  many 
independent  communities,  each  consulting  more  or  less  its 
particular  interests  and  convenience,  and  distrusting  the 
compliance  of  others.”  2 6 

The  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention was  the  second  Monday  in  May,  1787,  but  the 
25th  was  the  first  day  upon  which  a sufficient  number 
of  members  appeared  to  represent  a majority  of  the 
States.  They  then  elected  George  Washington  their 
President  and  proceeded  to  business. 2 7 The  sessions 
lasted  from  May  25  to  Nov.  17,  when  the  Constitution 
in  its  final  form  was  signed  by  delegates  representing 
a majority  of  the  States  and  sent  to  the  respective 
States  for  ratification.  There  were  well-nigh  ir- 
reconcilable differences  of  opinion  on  many  points, 
and  the  debates,  always  animated,  seem  to  have  been 
marked  at  times  with  ill  temper. 2 8 
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It  is  interesting  at  this  time,  when  it  is  seriously  proposed  to  form  a League 
of  Nations,  to  settle  international  disputes  and  secure  peace,  to  follow  these  de- 
bates and  study  with  care  the  solution  of  questions  which  are  bound  to  arise  in 
any  such  attempt.  The  first  and  most  important  question  will  be  in  what  pro- 
portions shall  the  respective  nations  be  represented  in  such  a League.  Shall  the 
greatest  have  only  the  same  vote  in  determining  questions  arising  as  the  least; 
or  shall  representation  be  apportioned  to  the  nations  on  the  basis  of  comparative 
populations,  or  comparative  wealth?  How  shall  the  League  arrive  at  and  enforce 
its  decrees?  How  shall  it  be  provided  with  funds,  ships,  armies,  etc.,  to  carry 
out  any  of  its  objects?  Shall  it  be  through  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
constituent  nations?  The  failure  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  to  secure 
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The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
were  all  impressed  with  the  weakness  of  the  existing 
Confederation  and  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
the  central  government,  but  they  were  divided,  by 
conflicting  interests  and  jealous  fears,  into  many 
hostile  groups  and  it  seemed,  at  times,  as  though  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reach  an  agreement.  The 
majority  of  the  delegates,  like  Madison,  came  to  the 
Convention  with  the  settled  purpose  of  doing  away 
with  the  Confederacy  of  “independent  sovereign 
States”  and  of  framing  a central  government,  which 
should  have  supreme  control  in  regard  to  raising 
revenues,  armies,  etc.,  and  an  independent  executive 
and  judiciary  to  compel  the  people  of  the  respective 
States  to  respect  its  laws.  A strong  minority,  how- 
ever, wished  only  to  patch  up  the  old  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  still  retain  the  feature  of  inde- 
pendent State  action  on  all  matters  recommended 
by  Congress.  They  also  were  very  determined  to 
adhere  to  the  existing  system  of  voting  by  States — 
each  State  to  have  an  equal  vote,  regardless  of  size, 
wealth,  or  population.  This  was  the  attitude  of  the 
small  States,  generally. 2 9 One  may  infer,  with  reas- 

money,  arms  and  men  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution;  and  the  failure  of  the 
German  Diet,  in  1866,  to  restrain  its  most  powerful  member,  Prussia,  in  its  open 
defiance  of  the  Diet’s  decision  of  its  dispute  with  Austria  over  Schlesw'ig-Holstein. 
furnish  instructive  object  lessons.  Much  also  can  be  learned  from  the  debates 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  The  delegates  may  not  have  been 
infallible,  but  they  were,  probably,  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  statesmen 
of  their  day  and  they  went  about  their  work  with  all  due  seriousness.  That 
their  views  were  influenced  largely  by  the  interests  of  the  respective  states  they 
may  have  represented,  is  apparent,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  expected  of  any 
assembly  of  delegates  convened  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a League  of  Nations. 

*•  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  of  the  States,  having  an  area  of  only  1,248  square 
miles,  refused  to  send  delegates  to,  or  have  anything  to  do  with,  the  Convention. 
New  Hampshire,  with  an  area  of  only  9,341  square  miles,  much  of  it  mountainous 
and  sparsely  settled,  was  not  represented  until  the  Convention  had  been  in  session 
two  months.  Oddly  enough,  a majority  of  the  delegates  from  New  York,  with 
its  area  of  58,768  square  miles  (then  including  Vermont)  and  its  great  agricultural 
and  commercial  advantages,  sided  with  the  little  States  and  vigorously  opposed 
the  substitution  of  representation  in  proportion  to  numbers,  for  the  existing 
method  of  voting  by  States,  regardless  of  size,  or  population.  When  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation  in  proportion  to  numbers  was  finally  adopted,  Yates  and 
Lansing,  of  New  York,  left  the  Convention,  never  to  return,  as  did  Luther  Martin, 
of  Maryland. 
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onable  certainty,  whether  a delegate  came  from  a 
large  or  a small  State,  by  his  attitude  on  this  question, 
which  was  the  first  one  to  be  settled  by  the  Con- 
vention. 3 0 


*«Mr.  Brearly,  of  New  Jersey,  said,  “It  had  been  much  agitated  in  Congress 
at  the  time  of  forming  the  Confederation  and  was  then  rightly  settled  by  allowing 
to  each  sovereign  State  an  equal  vote.  * * * There  will  be  three  large 

States,  and  ten  small  ones.  The  large  States,  by  which  he  meant  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  will  carry  everything  before  them.  * * * When 

the  proposition  for  destroying  the  equality  of  votes  came  forward,  he  was  as- 
tonished, he  was  alarmed.”  Mr.  Patterson,  also  of  New  Jersey,  “considered  the 

{reposition  for  a proportional  representation  as  striking  at  the  existence  of  the 
esser  States.  * * * He  said  there  was  no  more  reason  that  a great  indi- 

vidual State,  contributing  much,  should  have  more  votes  than  a small  one  con- 
tributing little,  than  a rich  individual  citizen  should  have  more  votes  than  an 
indigent  one.  * * * He  alluded  to  the  point,  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  the  necessity  to  wrhich  the  large  States  might  be  reduced,  of  confederating 
among  themselves,  by  a refusal  of  the  others  to  concur.  Let  them  unite  if  they 
please,  but  let  them  remember  that  they  have  no  authority  to  make  others  unite. 
New  Jersey  will  never  confederate  on  the  plan  before  the  committee.  She  would  be 
swallowed  up.  * * * He  would  not  only  oppose  the  plan  here,  but,  on  his 

return  home,  do  everything  in  his  power  to  defeat  it  there.”  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  * * * entered  elaborately  into  the  defence  of  a proportional 

representation,  stating,  for  his  first  position,  that  as  all  authority  was  derived 
from  the  people,  equal  numbers  of  people  ought  to  have  equal  numbers  of  repre- 
sentatives. * * * Are  not  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  equal  to  those  of 

New  Jersey?  Does  it  require  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  former  to  balance 
fifty  of  the  latter?  * * * If  the  small  States  will  not  confederate  on  this 

plan,  Pennsylvania,  and  he  presumed  other  States,  would  not  confederate  on  any 
other.  If  New  Jersey  will  not  part  with  her  sovereignty,  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  gov- 
ernment.” (Elliott,  V.,  175  to  1 77  inch) 

Two  days  later,  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  “proposed  that  the  pro- 
portion of  suffrage  in  the  first  branch  should  be  according  to  the  quotas  of  con- 
tribution. The  justice  of  this  rule,  he  said,  could  not  be  contested.  Mr.  Butler, 
also  of  South  Carolina,  urged  the  same  idea;  adding,  that  money  was  power;  and 
that  the  States  ought  to  have  weight  in  the  government  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth.  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Delaware,  contended  for  the  actual  contributions 
of  the  States  as  the  rule  of  their  representation,  and  suffrage  in  the  first  branch. 
By  thus  connecting  the  interests  of  the  States  with  their  duty,  the  latter  would 
be  sure  to  be  performed.  (Ibid.  p.  178.) 

“The  question  being  about  to  be  put.  Dr.  Franklin  said,  he  had  thrown 
his  ideas  of  the  matter  on  a paper;  which  Mr.  Wilson  read  to  the  committee,  in 
the  words  following: — 

‘Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  observe,  that  till  this 
point — the  proportion  of  representation — came  before  us,  our  debates  were  car- 
ried on  with  great  coolness  and  temper.  If  anything  of  a contrary  kind  has  on 
this  occasion  appeared,  I hope  it  will  not  be  repeated;  for  we  are  sent  here  to 
consult,  not  to  contend,  with  each  other,  and  declarations  of  a fixed  opinion,  and 
of  determined  resolution  never  to  change  it,  neither  enlighten  nor  convince  us. 
Positiveness  and  warmth  on  one  side  naturally  beget  their  like  on  the  other,  and 
tend  to  create  and  augment  discord  and  division,  in  a great  concern  wherein 
harmony  and  union  are  extremely  necessary  to  give  weight  to  our  councils,  and 
render  them  effectual  in  promoting  and  securing  the  common  good. 

* * * ‘I  now  think  the  number  of  representatives  should  bear  some  pro- 

portion to  the  number  represented,  and  that  the  decisions  should  be  by  the  majority 
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In  order  to  bring  the  question  to  a point,  King 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved 
(June  11,  1783);— 

“that  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  first  branch  of  the  national 
legislature  ought  not  to  be  according  to  the  rule  established 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but  according  to  some  equit- 
able ratio  of  representation.’ * 

and  on  that  question,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  voted  aye,  7;  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Delaware,  no,  3;  Maryland,  divided. 3 1 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Rutledge,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Butler,  both  of  South  Carolina,  to  add  to  the 
words  4 ‘equitable  ratio  of  representation,”  at  the  end 
of  the  motion  just  agreed  to,  the  words  “according 
to  the  quotas  of  contribution.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  this 
was  postponed  in  order  to  add,  after  the  words  “equit- 
able ratio  of  representation”  the  words  following — 
“in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  white  and 
other  free  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex 
and  condition,  including  those  bound  to  servitude 
for  a term  of  years,  and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons 

of  members,  not  by  the  majority  of  the  states.  This  is  objected  to  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  greater  states  would  then  swallow  up  the  smaller.  I do  not  at 
present  clearly  see  what  advantage  the  greater  states  could  propose  to  them- 
selves by  swallowing  up  the  smaller,  and  therefore  do  not  apprehend  they  would 
attempt  it.  * * * But,  sir,  in  the  present  mode  of  voting  by  states,  it  is 

equally  in  the  power  of  the  lesser  states  to  swallow  up  the  greater;  and  this  is 
mathematically  demonstrable.  * * * 

‘The  greater  states,  sir,  are  naturally  as  unwilling  to  have  their  property  left 
in  the  disposition  of  the  smaller,  as  the  smaller  are  to  have  theirs  in  the  disposition 
of  the  greater.  * * * I beg  leave  to  propose,  for  the  consideration  of  the 

committee,  another  mode,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  as  equitable,  more  easily 
carried  into  practice,  and  more  permanent  in  its  nature. 

‘Let  the  weakest  state  say  what  proportion  of  money  or  force  it  is  able  and 
willing  to  furnish  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Union; 

‘Let  all  the  others  oblige  themselves  to  furnish  each  an  equal  proportion; 

‘The  whole  of  these  joint  supplies  to  be  absolutely  in  the  disposition  of  Congress ; 

‘The  Congress,  in  this  case,  to  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  delegates 
from  each  State; 

‘And  their  decisions  to  be  by  the  majority  of  individual  members  voting.’  ” 

(lb.  pp.  179-80). 


11  Elliott.  V..  1 8 1. 
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* * * except  Indians  not  paying  taxes,” — this  being 
the  rule  recommended  to  the  States  by  Congress  in 
April,  1783. 

Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  thought  property 
not  the  rule  of  representation.  Why,  then,  should 
the  blacks,  who  were  property  in  the  South,  be  in  the 
rule  of  representation,  more  than  the  cattle  and 
horses  of  the  North? 

On  the  question, — -Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  voted  aye,  9; 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  no,  c2. 

Mr.  Sherman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  both 
of  Connecticut,  moved  that  each  State  shall  have 
one  vote  in  the  second  branch.  Everything,  Mr. 
Sherman  said,  depended  on  this.  The  smaller  States 
would  never  agree  to  the  plan  on  any  other  principle 
than  an  equality  of  suffrage  in  this  branch. 

Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland,  voted  aye,  5;  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
no,  6.  It  was  then  moved  that  the  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  second  branch  be  the  same  as  in  the 
first  and  carried  by  the  same  vote. 3 2 

All  this  was  in  committee  of  the  Whole  and  not 
binding  until  reported  to  and  formally  confirmed  by 
the  Convention.  So  the  discussion  went  right  on 
as  if  nothing  had  been  settled.  Mr.  Patterson,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Lansing,  of  New  York,  made 
the  point  that  the  call  for  the  Convention  and  the 
commissions  of  the  delegates  limited  the  delegates 
to  amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Mr.  Lansing  said: 

“New  York  would  never  have  concurred  in  sending  dep- 
uties to  the  Convention,  if  she  had  supposed  the  delibera- 
tions were  to  turn  on  a consolidation  of  the  States  and  a 
national  government. 


• 1 Elliott,  V.,  181-2. 
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Was  it  probable  tliat  the  states  would  adopt  and  ratify  a 
scheme  which  they  had  never  authorized  us  to  propose *  * * * 
We  see  by  their  several  acts  in  relation  to  the  plan  of 
revenue  proposed  by  Congress  in  1783  * * * what  were 

the  ideas  they  then  entertained.” 3 3 

Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  said:  “The 
whole  comes  to  this  * * *.  Give  New  Jersey  an 

equal  vote  and  she  will  dismiss  her  scruples  and 
concur  in  the  national  system.”  3 4 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  could,  by  no  means, 
accede  to  the  sentiments  of  his  colleagues. 3 5 

Criticising  Mr.  Patterson’s  plan  of  government 
he  said,  among  other  things: 

“Another  destructive  ingredient  in  the  plan  is  that  quality 
of  suffrage  which  is  so  much  desired  by  the  small  States. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  Virginia  and  the  large  States 
should  consent  to  it;  or,  if  they  did,  that  they  should  long 
abide  by  it.  It  shocks  too  much  all  ideas  of  justice.”  3 6 

Mr.  Madison,  of  Virginia,  observed,  regarding 
Mr.  Patterson’s  plan,  that  the  violators  of  the  Federal 
Articles  had  been  numerous  and  notorious.  Among 
the  most  notorious  was  an  act  of  New  Jersey  herself; 
by  which  she  expressly  refused  to  comply  with  a con- 
stitutional requisition  of  Congress.  Connecticut  had 
to  be  bribed  by  a donation  of  public  land  (The  Wes- 
tern Reserve)  to  acquiesce  in  a decree  constitutionally 
awarded  against  her  claim  on  the  territory  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 3 7 

He  begged  them  to  consider  the  situation  in 
which  they  would  remain,  in  case  their  pertinacious 
adherence  to  an  inadmissible  plan  should  prevent 
the  adoption  of  any  plan.  He  said: 

“Let  the  union  of  the  states  be  dissolved  and  one  of  two 
consequences  must  happen.  Either  the  states  must  remain 
individually  independent  and  sovereign;  or  two  or  more  con- 
federacies must  be  formed  among  them.  In  the  first  event, 
would  the  small  states  be  more  secure  against  the  ambition 


»» Elliott,  V.,  193. 

• •Ibid.,  201. 


» « Ibid.,  197. 

• * Ibid.,  207-208. 


• •Ibid.  198. 
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and  power  of  their  larger  neighbors,  than  they  would  be  under 
a general  government  pervading  with  equal  energy  every 
part  of  the  empire,  and  having  an  equal  interest  in  protecting 
every  part  against  every  other  part?  In  the  second,  can  the 
smaller  expect  that  their  larger  neighbors  would  confederate 
on  the  principle  of  the  present  Confederacy,  which  gives 
to  each  member  an  equal  suffrage;  or  that  they  would  exact 
less  severe  concessions  from  the  smaller  states,  than  are 
proposed  in  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Randolph? 

The  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  affair  of  representation,  and 
if  this  could  be  adjusted,  all  others  would  be  surmountable. 
It  was  admitted  by  both  the  gentlemen  from  New  Jersey, 
(Mr.  Brearly  and  Mr.  Patterson,)  that  it  would  not  be  just 
to  allow  Virginia , which  was  sixteen  times  as  large  as  Delaware, 
an  equal  vote  only.  Their  language  was,  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  for  Delaware  to  allow  Virginia  sixteen  times  as  many 
votes.”38 

On  the  question  moved  by  Mr.  King,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whether  Mr.  Randolph’s  plan  for  a national 
government  should  be  adhered  to,  as  preferable  to 
those  of  Mr.  Patterson  for  a modified  confederacy, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  voted 
aye,  7;  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  no,  3; 
Maryland  divided. 3 9 

The  questions  discussed  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  were  then  transferred  to  the  Convention,  and 
reargued  at  great  length. 

After  a particularly  tedious  debate  participated 
in  by  Luther  Martin  who  occupied  nearly  two  whole 
days,  and  Messrs.  Lansing,  Williamson,  Madison, 
Wilson,  and  Sherman,  Dr.  Franklin  said  that  it 
was  time  to  apply  humbly  “to  the  Father  of  lights 
to  illuminate  our  understandings”  and  proposed  that 
“prayers  imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven  and  its 
blessings  on  our  deliberations  be  held  every  morning 
before  we  proceed  to  business.”  He  uttered  a solemn 
warning  that  if  they  remained — 

“divided  by  little  partial  local  interests ; our  projects  will  be  con- 
founded; and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a reproach  and  by- 


»» Elliott,  V.,  2io— 1 1. 
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word  down  to  future  ages.  And,  wliat  is  worse,  mankind 
may  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate  instance,  despair  of 
establishing  governments  by  human  wisdom,  and  leave  it 
to  chance,  war  and  conquest.”40 

Mr.  Madison: — 

“prayed  them  to  ponder  well  the  consequences  of  suffering  the 
Confederacy  to  go  to  pieces.  * * * The  weakness  and 

jealousy  of  the  small  states  would  quickly  introduce  some 
regular  military  force,  against  sudden  danger  from  their 
powerful  neighbors.  The  example  would  be  followed  by 
others,  and  "would  soon  become  universal  * * * Through- 

out all  Europe,  the  armies  kept  up  under  the  pretext  of 
defending,  have  enslaved,  the  people.” 4 1 

Mr.  Hamilton  pointed  out  another  consequence 
“of  a most  serious  nature”:— 

“Alliances  will  immediately  be  formed  with  different  rival 
and  hostile  nations  of  Europe,  who  will  foment  disturbances 
among  ourselves,  and  make  us  parties  to  all  their  own  quar- 
rels. Foreign  nations  having  foreign  dominion  are,  and 
must  be,  jealous  of  us.  * * * It  had  been  said,  that 

respectability  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations  was  not  the  object 
at  which  we  aimed;  that  the  proper  object  of  republican 
government  was  domestic  tranquility  and  happiness.  * * * 

No  government  could  give  us  tranquility  and  happiness  at 
home  which  did  not  possess  sufficient  stability  and  strength 
to  make  us  respectable  abroad.  This  was  the  critical  moment 
for  forming  such  a government.”  4 2 

Mr.  Bedford,  of  Delaware,  said: — 

“the  little  states  are  willing  to  observe  their  engagements,  but 
will  meet  the  large  ones  on  no  other  grounds  but  that  of 
the  Confederation.  We  have  been  told  with  a dictatorial 
air,  that  this  is  the  last  moment  for  a fair  trial  in  favor  of 
a good  government.  It  will  be  the  last,  indeed,  if  the  prop- 
ositions reported  from  the  committee  go  forth  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  under  no  apprehensions.  The  large  states  dare 
not  dissolve  the  Confederation.  If  they  do,  the  small  ones 
will  find  some  foreign  ally,  of  more  honor  and  good  faith, 
who  will  take  them  by  the  hand  and  do  them  justice. 43 


40  Elliott,  V.,  253-4. 

4 1 Ibid.,  258-9. 
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Big  talk  from  a little  state,  threatening  to  take 
the  very  course  which  Hamilton  had  pointed  out  as 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  disunion! 

A suggestion  of  compromise,  first  thrown  out  by 
Mr.  Sherman  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  June  11, 
and  repeated  in  Convention,  June  20,  was  taken  up 
on  June  29th  and  elaborated  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  the  latter  of  whom  moved  its  adoption. 
As  stated  by  Dr.  Johnson:- — 

“in  some  respects,  the  states  are  to  be  considered  in  their  polit- 
ical capacity,  and,  in  others,  as  districts  of  individual  citizens. 
The  two  ideas  embraced  on  different  sides,  instead  of  being 
opposed  to  each  other,  ought  to  be  combined — that  in  one 
branch  the  people  ought  to  be  represented,  in  the  other , the 
States”** 

Mr.  Ellsworth  said,  inter  al : — 

“We  were  partly  national,  partly  federal.  The  propor- 
tional representation  in  the  first  branch  was  conformable 
to  the  national  principle  and  would  secure  the  large  states 
against  the  small.  An  equality  of  voices  was  conformable 
to  the  federal  principle  and  was  necessary  to  secure  the  small 
states  against  the  large.  He  trusted  on  this  middle  ground, 
a compromise  would  take  place.  He  did  not  see  that  it 
could,  on  any  other,  and  if  no  compromise  should  take  place, 
our  meeting  would  not  only  be  in  vain,  but  worse  than  in 
vain.”45 

A vote  on  Mr.  Ellsworth’s  motion  resulted — 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  ay,  5;  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  no,  5; 
Georgia,  divided,  1. 46  Mr.  Sherman  said: — 

“We  are  now  at  a full  stop;  and  nobody,  he  supposed,  meant 
that  we  should  break  up  without  doing  something.  A com- 
mittee he  thought  most  likely  to  hit  on  some  expedient.” 

Mr.  Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  said: — 

“If  we  do  not  concede  on  both  sides,  our  business  must 
soon  be  at  an  end.  He  approved  of  the  commitment.  On 
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the  question  for  committing  it  ‘to  a member  from  each 
state,*  the  motion  was  carried  ten  to  one — Pennsylvania 
alone  voting  ‘no.’  ” 4 7 

This  committee  brought  in  a report,  July  5, 
recommending,  that  the  first  branch  should  be  or- 
ganized on  the  principle  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  that  all  bills  for  raising  or  appro- 
priating money  should  originate  in  that  branch,  and 
2.  That,  in  the  second  branch,  each  state  could 
have  an  equal  vote. 

The  debate  began  all  over  again,  the  same  argu- 
ments being  used  pro  and  con  as  before. 4 8 But  on 
July  7,  the  2d  recommendation  was  carried,  Connec- 
ticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  North  Carolina  voting  aye,  6;  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  no,  3;  Massachusetts  and 
Georgia,  divided,  2. 4 9 

This  point  having  been  established,  debate  began 
on  the  basis  of  apportionment  for  the  first,  or  popular, 
branch. 

Mr.  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey: — 

“could  regard  negro  slaves  in  no  other  light,  but  as  property. 
They  are  no  free  agents,  have  no  personal  liberty,  no  faculty 
of  acquiring  property,  but  on  the  contrary  are  themselves 
property,  and,  like  other  property,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the 
master.  Has  a man  in  Virginia  a number  of  votes,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  his  slaves?  If  negroes  are  not 
represented  in  the  states  to  which  they  belong,  why  should 
they  be  represented  in  the  general  government  ?” 6 0 

Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  both  from  South 
Carolina,  insisted  that  blacks  be  included  in  the  rule 
of  representation  equally  with  the  whites;  and  for 
that  purpose  moved  that  the  words  “three-fifths”  be 
struck  out. 

Mr.  Gorham,  of  Massachusetts: — 

“This  ratio  was  fixed  by  Congress  as  a rule  of  taxation. 
Then  it  was  urged,  by  the  delegates  representing  the  states 
having  slaves,  that  the  blacks  were  still  more  inferior  to 
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freemen.  At  present,  when  the  ratio  of  representation  is  to 
be  established,  we  are  assured  that  they  are  equal  to  freemen.” 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia: — 

“Could  not  agree  to  the  motion,  notwithstanding  it  was 
favorable  to  Virginia,  because  he  thought  it  unjust.  It  was 
certain  that  the  slaves  were  valuable,  as  they  raised  the 
value  of  land,  increased  the  exports  and  imports,  and,  of 
course,  the  revenue;  would  supply  the  means  of  finding  and 
supporting  an  army;  and  might,  in  cases  of  emergency,  be- 
come themselves  soldiers.  As  in  these  important  respects 
they  were  useful  to  the  community  at  large,  they  ought  not 
to  be  excluded  from  the  estimate  of  representation.  He 
could  not,  however,  regard  them  as  equal  to  freemen,  and 
could  not  vote  for  them  as  such.” 

Mr.  Williamson,  of  North  Carolina: — 

“reminded  Mr.  Gorham,  that,  if  the  Southern  States  con- 
tended for  the  inferiority  of  blacks  to  whites  when  taxation 
was  in  view,  the  Eastern  States,  on  the  same  occasion,  con- 
tended for  their  equality.  He  did  not,  however,  either  then 
or  now,  concur  in  either  extreme,  but  approved  of  the  ratio 
of  three-fifths.” 

Mr.  Butler’s  motion  to  strike  out  three-fifths 
was  lost — Delaware,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
voting  aye,  3;  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, no,  7;  New  York,  not  on  the  floor. 8 1 

“On  the  question  on  the  first  clause  of  Mr.  Williamson’s 
motion,  as  to  taking  a census  of  the  free  inhabitants,  it  passed 
in  the  affirmative, — Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  aye  6;  Delaware, 
Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  no,  4. 

The  next  clause,  as  to  three-fifths  of  the  negroes, 
being  considered : — 

Mr.  King,  [Mass.]  being  much  opposed  to  fixing  numbers 
as  the  rule  of  representation,  was  particularly  so  on  account 
of  the  blacks.  He  thought  the  admission  of  them  along  with 
whites  at  all  would  excite  great  discontents  among  the  states 
having  no  slaves.”  6 2 
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“Mr.  Wilson  did  not  well  see  on  what  principle  the  ad- 
mission of  blacks,  in  the  proportion  of  three  fifths,  could  be 
explained.  Are  they  admitted  as  citizens-— then  why  are 
they  not  admitted  on  an  equality  with  white  citizens?  Are 
they  admitted  as  property — then  why  is  not  other  property 
admitted  into  the  computation?  These  were  difficulties, 
however,  which  he  thought  must  be  overruled  by  the  necessity 
of  compromise.” 

“Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  was  compelled  to  declare 
himself  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  doing  injustice  to  the 
Southern  States,  or  to  human  nature,  and  he  must  therefore 
do  it  to  the  former;  for  he  could  never  agree  to  give  such 
encouragement  to  the  slave  trade  as  would  be  given  by  allow- 
ing them  a representation  for  their  negroes;  and  he  did  not 
believe  those  states  would  ever  confederate  on  terms  that 
would  deprive  them  of  that  trade.” 

On  the  question  for  agreeing  to  include  three- 
fifths  of  the  blacks,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
line, Georgia,  aye,  4;  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  no.53 

On  July  12,  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania, 
moved  to  add  to  the  clause,  empowering  the  legisla- 
ture to  vary  the  representation  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  wealth  and  numbers  of  inhabitants,  a proviso 
“that  taxation  shall  be  in  proportion  to  representa- 
tion.” 64  As  he  had  been  consistently  opposed  to 
the  blacks  being  enumerated  in  apportioning  repre- 
sentation, and  as  he  wTas  familiar  with  the  opposition 
of  Southern  States  to  their  being  enumerated  as  a 
basis  of  taxation,  it  must  be  inferred  that  he  thought, 
by  coupling  taxation  with  representation,  he  would 
induce  the  Southern  delegates  to  abandon  their 
demand  that  the  slaves,  or  any  portion  of  them,  should 
be  counted  in  apportioning  representation.  He  must 
have  been  surprised  at  the  alacrity  with  which  Butler 
and  Pinckney,  both  of  South  Carolina,  accepted  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Butler  contended,  again,  that  representa- 
tion should  be  according  to  the  full  number  of  inhabi- 
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tants,  including  all  the  blacks,  admitting  the  justice 
of  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris’s  motion. 

Gen.  Pinckney  liked  the  idea.  He  thought  it 
so  just  that  it  could  not  be  objected  to;  * * * He 

was  alarmed  at  what  was  said  yesterday,  concerning 
the  negroes.  He  was  now  alarmed  again  at  what 
had  been  thrown  out  concerning  the  taxing  of  ex- 
ports. * * * He  hoped  a clause  would  be  in- 

serted in  the  system,  restraining  the  legislature  from 
taxing  exports. 

Mr.  Morris,  still  believing  that  future  legislatures  i 
might  reduce,  or  do  away  entirely  with,  the  enumera- 
tion of  blacks  as  a basis  of  taxation  and  representation, 
was  induced  to  make  his  motion  still  more  acceptable 
by  inserting  the  word  “direct”  before  “taxation” 
and  thereupon  his  motion  passed  nem.  con.  as  follows: 
“provided  always  direct  taxation  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  representation.”  He  did  not  foresee, 
what  actually  came  to  pass,  that  direct  taxation  was 
almost  never  resorted  to,  by  Congress,  and  that  the 
slave  states  got  the  benefit  of  increased  representation 
based  on  three-fifths  of  their  slaves,  without  any 
corresponding  obligation.  Direct  taxes  were  “laid 
on”  the  respective  States  by  Acts  of  Congress,  dated 
August  2,  1813,  and  January  9,  1815,  to  pay  the  ] 
extraordinary  expenses  attending  and  following  the 
War  of  1812.  Ohio’s  quota  under  the  first  act  was 
$88,527.62,  (12  O.L.,  3-4);  under  the  second,  $175,000 
(13  O.L.,  304-5)  and  $200,000  (14  O.L.,  185-6). 

Some  of  the  delegates  from  Southern  States 
evidently  shared  Morris’s  belief. 

Mr.  Davie,  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  seldom 
heard  in  the  Convention,  said: — 

“it  was  high  time  now  to  speak  out.  He  said  that  it  was 
meant  by  some  gentlemen  to  deprive  the  Southern  States  of 
any  share  of  representation  for  their  blacks.  He  was  sure  that 
North  Carolina  would  never  confederate  on  any  terms  that 
did  not  rate  them  at  least  as  three-fifths.  If  the  Eastern 
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States  meant,  therefore,  to  exclude  them  altogether,  the 
business  was  at  an  end.”  5 5 

Mr.  Randolph  was  not  satisfied  with  the  motion : — 

“the  ingenuity  of  the  legislature  may  evade  or  pervert  the  rule, 
so  as  to  perpetuate  the  power  where  it  shall  be  lodged  in  the 
first  instance.  * * * He  urged  strenuously,  that  express 

security  ought  to  be  provided  for  including  slaves  in  the 
ratio  of  representation.  * * * It  was  perceived  that  the 

design  was  entertained  by  some  of  excluding  slaves  altogether; 
the  legislature  therefore  ought  not  to  be  left  at  liberty.”  5 6 

Mr.  Pinckney  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Randolph’s 
motion  so  as  to  make  “blacks  equal  to  the  whites  in  the 
ratio  of  representation.”  Playing  on  Morris’s  hopes,  he 
added,  “It  will  also  be  politic  with  regard  to  the 
Northern  States  as  taxation  is  to  keep  pace  with 
representation.” 

Mr.  Pinckney’s  motion,  for  rating  blacks  as  equal 
to  whites  was  lost— only  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
voting  for  it. 5 7 

On  the  question  of  the  whole  proposition,  as  pro- 
portioning representation  to  direct  taxation,  and 
both,  to  the  white  and  three-fifths  of  the  black  in- 
habitants, and  requiring  a census  within  six  years 
and  within  every  ten  years  thereafter, — 

Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  voted  aye,  6;  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  no,  2;  Massachusetts  and  South  Caro- 
lina divided. 5 8 

The  whole  subject  was  opened  up  again  on  July 
13th  (a  day  to  be  remembered),  by  a motion  of  Mr. 
Randolph  to  reconsider.  Mr.  Butler  said: — 

“The  security  the  Southern  States  want  is,  that  their 
negroes  may  not  be  taken  from  them,  which  some  gentlemen 
within  or  without  doors  have  a very  good  mind  to  do.”  5 9 

Mr.  Madison  said : — 

“It  seemed  now  to  be  pretty  well  understood,  that  the  real 
difference  lay,  not  between  the  large  and  small,  but  between 
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the  northern  and  southern  states.  The  institution  of  slavery, 
and  its  consequences,  formed  the  line  of  discrimination.”60 

July  16,  on  the  question  for  agreeing  to  the  whole 
report,  as  amended,  and  including  the  equality  of 
votes  in  the  second  branch,  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  aye,  5;  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  no,  4;  Massachusetts,  divided.61 

Mr.  Randolph  thought,  in  view7  of  the  fact  that 
the  small  states  persisted  in  demanding  an  equal 
vote  in  all  cases;  that  tliev  have  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing  it;  and  that  New7  York,  if  present,  w7ould  prob- 
ably be  on  the  same  side. 

“that  we  were  unprepared  to  discuss  the  subject  further.  It 
will  probably  be  in  vain  to  come  to  any  final  decision,  with  a 
bare  majority  on  either  side.  For  these  reasons  he  wished 
the  Convention  to  adjourn,  that  the  large  states  might  con- 
sider the  steps  proper  to  be  taken,  in  the  present  solemn 
crisis  of  the  business.” 

Mr.  Patterson  thought,  with  Mr.  Randolph, 
that : — 

“it  was  high  time  for  the  Convention  to  adjourn;  that  the  rule 
of  secrecy  ought  to  be  rescinded;  and  that  our  constituents 
should  be  consulted.  No  conciliation  could  be  admissible, 
on  the  part  of  the  smaller  states,  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  of  an  equality  of  votes  in  the  second  branch.  If  Mr. 
Randolph  would  reduce  to  form  his  motion  to  adjourn  sine 
die  he  would  second  it  with  all  his  heart.” 

Mr.  Broome,  of  Delaware-— 

“thought  it  his  duty  to  declare  an  opinion  against  an  ad- 
journment sine  die , as  had  been  urged  by  Mr.  Patterson. 
Such  a measure,  he  thought,  would  be  fatal.  Something  must 
be  done  by  the  convention,  though  it  should  be  by  a bare 
majority.” 

Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  could  see  no 
need  of  an  adjournment.  The  little  states  w~ere 
fixed.  They  had  repeatedly  and  solemnly  declared 
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themselves  to  be  so.  All  that  the  large  states,  then, 
had  to  do  was,  to  decide  whether  they  would  yield 
or  not. 6 2 

July  23d.  John  Langdon  and  Nicholas  Gillman, 
from  New  Hampshire,  took  their  seats. 6 3 Mr.  Gerry, 
of  Massachusetts,  moved  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  for  the  establishment  of  a national  gov- 
ernment (except  the  part  relating  to  the  executive) 
be  referred  to  a committee  to  prepare  and  report  a 
constitution  conformable  thereto. 

Gen.  Pinckney  reminded  the  Convention  that 
if  the  committee  should  fail  to  insert  some  security 
to  the  Southern  States  against  an  emancipation  of 
slaves  and  taxes  on  exports  (cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar) 
he  should  be  bound  by  duty  to  his  State  to  vote  against 
the  report. 

The  appointment  by  a committee  as  moved  by 
Mr.  Gerry,  was  agreed  to  nem  con. 6 4 

The  next  day  Mr.  Morris  said  naively: — 

“he  hoped  the  committee  would  strike  out  the  whole  of 
the  clause  proportioning  direct  taxation  to  representation. 
He  had  only  meant  it  as  a bridge  to  assist  us  over  a 
certain  gulf.  The  object  was  to  lessen  the  eagerness  on  one 
side  for,  and  the  opposition  on  the  other  to,  the  share  of 
representation  claimed  by  the  Southern  States  on  account 
of  the  negroes.” 

On  a ballot  for  a committee  to  report  a Con- 
stitution conformable  to  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Convention,  the  members  chosen  were — Mr. 
Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Gorham,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania. 6 5 

The  committee  reported  on  August  6.  The 
number  of  representatives  at  the  first  formation  of 
the  House,  from  each  State,  was  definitely  fixed.  The 
legislature  was  empowered  to  regulate  the  number 
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of  representatives  by  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
according  to  provisions  hereinafter  made.  The  three- 
fiftlis  rule  as  to  slaves  was  made  the  basis  of  appor- 
tionment for  direct  taxation.  It  was  provided  that — 

“No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  by  the  legislature  on  articles 
exported  from  any  State;  nor  on  the  migration  or  importation 
of  such  persons  as  the  several  States  shall  think,  proper  to 
admit;  nor  shall  such  migration  or  importation  be  prohibited.” 

Which  sanctioned  the  slave  trade  and  made  it 
free  of  duties  or  tax  of  any  kind. 6 6 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  nothing  said 
about  run-a-way  slaves,  or  “fugitives  from  labor” 
and  the  committee’s  report  was  silent  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  to 
strike  out  “according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter 
made”  and  to  insert  the  words  “according  to  the  rule 
hereafter  to  be  provided  for  direct  taxation.” 

Carried  by  the  votes  of  New  Hampshire,  Connec- 
ticut, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  9; 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  no,  2. 

Mr.  King  said : — 

“The  admission  of  slaves  was  a most  grating  circumstance 
to  his  mind  and  he  believed  would  be  so  to  a great  part  of  the 
people  of  America.  * * * In  tw*o  great  points,  the 

hands  of  the  legislature  were  absolutely  tied.  The  impor- 
tation of  slaves  could  not  be  prohibited.  Exports  could  not 
be  taxed.  Is  this  reasonable?  * * * If  slaves  are  to 

be  imported  shall  not  the  exports  produced  by  their  labor 
supply  a revenue  the  better  to  enable  the  general  govern- 
ment to  defend  their  masters?  * * * At  all  events 

either  slaves  should  not  be  represented,  or  exports  should  be 
taxable.”  67 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  regarded  the  slave 
trade  as  iniquitous;  but  the  point  of  representation 
having  been  settled,  after  much  difficulty  and  delibera- 
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tion,  he  did  not  think  himself  bound  to  make  opposi- 
tion. 6 8 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  moved  to  insert  “free” 
before  the  word  “inhabitants.”  Much,  he  said,  would 
depend  on  this  point. 

“he  never  would  concur  in  upholding  domestic  slavery.  It 
was  a nefarious  institution.  It  was  the  curse  of  heaven  on  the 
States  where  it  prevailed.  * * * The  moment  you  leave  the 
Eastern  States,  and  enter  New  York,  the  effects  of  the  institu- 
tion become  visible.  * * * Proceed  southwardly  and 

every  step  you  take,  through  the  great  regions  of  slaves, 
presents  a desert  increasing  with  the  increasing  proportion 
of  these  wretched  beings.  Upon  what  principle  is  it  that  the 
slaves  shall  be  computed  in  the  representation?  Are  they 
men?  Then  make  them  citizens,  and  let  them  vote.  Are 
they  property?  Why,  then,  is  no  other  property  included? 
The  houses  in  this  city  (Philadelphia)  are  worth  more  than 
all  the  wretched  slaves  who  cover  the  rice  swamps  of  South 
Carolina.  * * * 

“Let  it  not  be  said  that  direct  taxation  is  to  be  proportioned 
to  representation.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  general 
government  can  stretch  its  hand  directly  into  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  scattered  over  so  vast  a country.  They  can 
only  do  it  through  the  medium  of  exports,  imports,  and 
excises.  For  what  then  are  all  the  sacrifices  to  be  made? 
He  would  sooner  submit  himself  to  a tax  for  paying  for  all 
the  negroes  in  the  United  States,  than  saddle  posterity 
with  such  a Constitution.”  6 9 

Mr.  Morris’s  eyes  were  opened  at  last,  but  too 
late.  The  Convention  having  come  so  near  to  an 
agreement,  would  refuse  to  throw  aside  their  work 
and  begin  all  over  again.  His  motion  to  insert  “free” 
before  “inhabitants”  was  defeated  1 to  10,  Pennsyl- 
vania, itself,  voting  no. 7 0 

Messrs.  Morris,  Madison,  Wilson,  and  Mercer, 
of  Maryland,  argued  that  the  legislature  should  be 
allowed  to  tax  exports.  Messrs.  Mason,  Williamson, 
Gerry,  that  it  should  not.  Mr.  Sherman  thought  that 
to  examine  and  compare  the  States  in  relation  to 
imports  and  exports,  would  be  opening  a boundless 
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field.  He  thought  the  matter  had  been  adjusted  and 
that  imports  were  to  be  subject,  and  exports  not, 
to  be  taxed. 7 1 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Sherman  was  weary  of 
interminable  discussions  and  anxious  to  reach  a speedy 
conclusion,  and  he  undoubtedly  spoke  for-  a large 
majority  of  the  delegates.  The  provision  that  no 
tax  should  be  laid  on  exports  was  carried  by  votes 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virginia 
(Gen.  Washington  and  Mr.  Madison,  no),  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  7;  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  no,  4. 

Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland,  proposed  to  vary 
the  report  so  as  to  allow  a prohibition  or  tax  on  the 
importation  of  slaves. 

“In  the  first  place,  as  five  slaves  are  to  be  counted  as 
three  freemen  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives,  such 
a clause  would  leave  an  encouragement  to  this  traffic.  In 
the  second  place,  slaves  weakened  one  part  of  the  Union, 
which  the  other  parts  were  bound  to  protect;  the  privilege 
of  importing  them  was  therefore  unreasonable.  And  in  the 
third  place,  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
revolution,  and  dishonorable  to  the  American  character,  to 
have  such  a feature  in  the  Constitution.” 

Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  said,  inter  al : — 

“Religion  and  humanity  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
question.  Interest  alone  is  the  governing  principle  with 
nations.  The  true  question  at  present  is  whether  the 
Southern  States  shall  or  shall  not  be  parties  to  the  Union.” 

Mr.  Pinckney: — 

“South  Carolina  can  never  receive  the  plan  if  it  prohibits 
the  slave  trade.  In  every  proposed  extension  of  the  powers 
of  Congress,  that  State  has  expressly  and  watchfully  excepted 
that  of  meddling  with  the  importation  of  negroes.  If  the 
States  be  all  left  at  liberty  on  this  subject.  South  Carolina 
may  perhaps,  by  degrees,  do  of  herself  what  is  wished,  as 
Virginia  and  Maryland  already  have  done.”  7 2 
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Mr.  Sherman,  speaking  for  himself  and  the 
majority  of  delegates,  as  before,  was  for  leaving  the 
clause,  as  it  stands.  He  disapproved  of  the  slave 
trade,  yet,  as  the  States  were  now  possessed  of  the 
right  to  import  slaves  * * * and  as  it  was  ex- 

pedient to  have  as  few  objections  as  possible  to  the 
proposed  scheme  of  government,  he  thought,  it  best 
to  leave  the  matter  as  we  find  it.  He  observed,  that 
the  abolition  of  slavery  seemed  to  be  going  on  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  good  sense  of  the  several 
States  would  probably  by  degrees  complete  it.  He 
urged  on  the  Convention  the  necessity  of  despatching 
its  business. 

Col.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  vigorously  denounced 
slavery  and  added: — 

“Maryland  and  Virginia  have  already  prohibited  the 
importation  of  slaves  expressly.  North  Carolina  had  done  the 
same  in  substance.  All  this  would  be  vain,  if  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  be  at  liberty  to  import.  * * * Slavery  dis- 

courages arts  and  manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labor  when 
performed  by  slaves.  They  prevent  the  emigration  of  whites, 
who  really  enrich  and  strengthen  a country.  They  produce 
the  most  pernicious  effect  on  manners.  Every  master  of 
slaves  is  born  a petty  tyrant.  They  bring  the  judgment  of 
heaven  on  a country.  As  nations  cannot  be  rewarded  or 
punished  in  the  next  world,  they  must  be  in  this.  By  an 
inevitable  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  Providence  punishes 
national  sins  by  national  calamities.”' 7 3 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  said,  inter  al. — 

“Let  us  not  intermeddle.  As  population  increases,  poor 
laborers  will  be  so  plenty  as  to  render  slaves  useless.  Slavery 
in  time  will  not  be  a speck  in  our  country.  Provision  is 
already  made  in  Connecticut  for  abolishing  it.  And  the 
abolition  has  already  taken  place  in  Massachusetts.”  7 4 

Mr,  Pinckney  said,  inter  al. — 

“If  slavery  is  wrong,  it  is  justified  by  the  example  of  all  the 
world.  * * * In  all  ages,  one-half  of  mankind  have 
been  slaves.  If  the  Southern  States  were  let  alone,  they 
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will  probably  of  themselves  stop  importations.  He  would 
himself,  as  a citizen  of  South  Carolina,  vote  for  it.  An 
attempt  to  take  away  the  right,  as  proposed,  will  produce 
serious  objections  to  the  Constitution,  which  he  wished  to 
see  adopted.”  7 5 

Gen.  Pinckney  said,  inter  al.— 

“South  Carolina  and  Georgia  cannot  do  without  .slaves. 
As  to  Virginia  she  will  gain  by  stopping  the  importations. 
Her  slaves  will  rise  in  value,  and  she  has  more  than  she  wants. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  require  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
to  confederate  on  such  unequal  terms.  * * * He  ad- 

mitted it  to  be  reasonable,  that  slaves  should  be  dutied  like 
other  imports;  but  should  consider  a rejection  of  the  clause 
as  an  exclusion  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union.” 

Mr.  Wilson  observed:— 

“if  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  themselves  disposed  to 
get  rid  of  the  importation  of  slaves  in  a short  time,  as  had 
been  suggested,  they  would  never  refuse  to  unite  because  the 
importation  might  be  prohibited.  As  the  section  now  stands, 
all  articles  imported  are  to  be  taxed.  Slaves  alone  are  ex- 
empt. This  is,  in  fact,  a bounty  in  that  article.” 7 6 

Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  took  the  same 
view. 

Mr.  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  strenuous 
for  giving  the  power  to  the  general  government. 

“He  could  not  with  a good  conscience,  leave  it  w'ith  the 
States,  who  could  then  go  on  with  the  traffic,  without  being 
restrained  by  the  opinions  here  given,  that  they  will  them- 
selves cease  to  import  slaves.” 

Mr.  Rutledge  said — 

“If  the  convention  thinks  that  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  will  ever  agree  to  the  plan,  unless  their 
right  to  import  slaves  be  untouched,  the  expectation  is 
vain.  The  people  of  those  States  will  never  be  such  fools 
as  to  give  up  so  important  an  interest.” 7 7 

Mr.  Sherman  said  it  was  better  to  let  the  South- 
ern States  import  slaves  than  to  part  with  them  if 
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they  made  that  a sine  qua  non.  He  was  opposed  to 
a tax  on  slaves  imported,  as  making  the  matter  worse, 
because  it  implied  they  were  property. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  for  committing,  in  order  that 
some  middle  ground  might,  if  possible,  be  found. 

On  the  question  for  committing:  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  aye,  7;  New  Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  no,  3;  Massachusetts 
absent. 7 8 

August  24,  the  committee  of  eleven  reported, 
recommending  the  following  substitute: 

“The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the 
several  States,  now  existing,  shall  think  proper  to  admit, 
shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  legislature  prior  to  the  year 
1800;  but  a tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  migration  or 
importation  at  a rate  not  exceeding  the  average  of  the  duties 
laid  on  imports.” 7 9 

Gen.  Pinckney  moved  to  strike  out  1800  and 
insert  1808.  Mr.  Madison  opposed  the  motion  but 
it  was  carried  7 to  4. 

Weariness  was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 
Gouverneur  Morris  was  for  making  the  clause 
read  at  once: 

“The  importation  of  slaves  into  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  shall  not  be  prohibited,  etc.” 

Col.  Mason  was  not  against  using  the  term 
“slaves,”  but  against  naming  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  lest  it  should  give  offence  to 
the  people  of  those  States! 

Mr.  Sherman  liked  a description  better  than  the 
terms  proposed,  which  had  been  declined  by  the 
old  Congress  and  were  not  pleasing  to  some  people. 

Mr.  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania,  concurred  with 
Mr.  Sherman. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  was  then  agreed  to, 
amended,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Constitution. 8 0 
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After  some  further  debate  it  was  finally  agreed 
nem.  con.  to  make  the  last  clause  read, — “but  a tax 
or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person.”81 

And  now,  after  three  months  of  strenuous  debate 
over  almost  every  line  of  the  Constitution,  which  was 
carefully  scrutinized  before  it  was  admitted  in  its 
final  shape,  on  August  29, — 

Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  to  insert 
after  the  clause  respecting  fugitives  from  justice: — - 

“If  any  person  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  any  of  the 
United  States  shall  escape  into  another  state,  he  or  she  shall 
not  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  in  consequence 
of  any  regulations,  subsisting  in  the  State  to  which  they  es- 
cape, but  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  justly  claiming 
their  service  or  labor.”  8 2 

And  it  was  agreed  to  at  once — no  one  objecting! 

The  springing  of  this  motion  just  as  the  goal 
was  in  sight,  for  which  all  had  been  striving,  and  when 
all  were  tired  out,  was  a masterpiece  of  parliamentary 
strategy.  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  in  urging  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  South  Carolina,  said: 

“By  this  settlement  we  have  secured  an  unlimited  impor- 
tation of  negroes  for  twenty  years.  The  general  government 
can  never  emancipate  them,  for  no  such  authority  is  granted, 
and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  general  government 
has  no  powers  but  what  are  expressly  granted  by  the  con- 
stitution. We  have  obtained  a right  to  recover  our  slaves 
in  whatever  part  of  America  they  may  take  refuge,  which  is 
a right  we  had  not  before.  In  short,  considering  all  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  made  the  best  terms  in  our  power  for 
the  security  of  this  species  of  property.” 8 3 

South  Carolina  ratified  the  Constitution  May  23, 
1788,  but  with  the  significant  understanding  that 
Congress  “ought  never  to  impose  direct  taxes,  but 
where  the  moneys  arising  from  the  duties,  imports, 
and  excise  are  insufficient  for  the  public  exigencies, 
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nor  then  until  Congress  shall  have  made  a requisition 
upon  the  States  to  assess,  levy,  and  pay,  their  respec- 
tive proportions  of  such  requisitions.”  8 4. 

On  July  13,  1787,  heretofore  noted  as  an  important 
date, 8 5 the  Confederate  Congress,  then  in  session 
at  New  York,  passed  “AN  ORDINANCE  FOR 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  TERRITORY 
NORTHWEST  OF  THE  RIVER  OHIO.”  This 
Ordinance  contained  the  following  important  clauses: 

Sec.  14.  It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid,  that  ihc  following  articles  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  articles  of  compact,  between  the  original  States 
and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  territory,  and  forever 
remain  unalterable  unless  by  common  consent,  towit: — 

* * * * 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall  always  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus , and  of 
the  trial  by  jury. 

* * * * 

No  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property,  but 
by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.” 

* * * * 

ARTICLE  VI. 

There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  "whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted: 
“ Provided  always , That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of 
the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed 
and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or 
service  as  aforesaid.”  8 6 

Here  will  be  observed  the  same  hostility  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  to  the  territories,  or  new  States 
to  be  formed  therefrom;  the  same  consideration  for 
vested  rights,  limited,  however,  to  persons  living 
in  the  original  thirteen  States;  and  the  same  unwilling- 
ness to  have  slaves  or  slavery  mentioned  by  name 
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in  a document  of  historical  importance,  that  we  noted 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
— an  entirely  different  body. 

It  is  probable  that  the  discussions,  attending 
the  passage  of  this  Ordinance  through  Congress, 
were  what  caused  the  expressions  of  apprehension — 
real  or  pretended — made  by  General  Pinckney,  Ran- 
dolph and  Butler  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
on  the  12tli  and  13th  of  July. 8 7 

April  30,  1802,  Congress  passed  an  act  to  enable 
the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory  to  form  a constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the 
Union.  The  convention,  assembled  at  Chillicothe 
for  this  purpose,  was  composed  of  thirty-five  repre- 
sentatives, only  two  of  whom  wrere  from  the  Western 
Reserve. 8 8 The  boundaries  of  the  State  were  fixed 
by  the  enabling  act.  The  only  other  restriction 
upon  the  powers  of  the  Convention  to  adopt  such  a 
constitution  as  might  be  agreeable  to  the  majority 
is  found  in  Section  5 : — 

“provided  the  same  shall  be  republican,  and  not  repug- 
nant to  the  ordinance  of  the  thirteenth  of  July,  one  thous- 
and seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  between  the  original 
States  and  the  people  and  States  of  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  river  Ohio.”89 

This  shows  that  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  just  as  much  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  to  new  States  as  the  Continental 
Congress  which  passed  the  Ordinance  for  the  North- 
western Territory,  nearly  fifteen  years  before. 

The  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Conven- 
tion, November  29,  1802,  did  two  things  which  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  unable  to  do:  1.  It  apportioned  representation 
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among  the  several  counties,  on  the  basis  of  “white 
male  inhabitants 9 0 2.  It  provided  that: 

“There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  this  State,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted; *  * •* * * 

Nor  shall  any  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto,  hereafter 
made  and  executed  out  of  this  State,  or,  if  made  in  the  State, 
where  the  term  of  service  exceeds  one  year,  be  of  the  least 
validity,  except  those  given  in  the  case  of  apprenticeships.”  9 1 

Article  VIII  of  the  Constitution  further  provided: 

Sec.  8.  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  inviolate. 

Sec.  9.  That  no  power  suspending  the  laws  shall  be  exer- 
cised, unless  by  the  legislature. 

Sec.  12.  That  all  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient 
sureties,  unless  for  capital  offenses,  where  the  proof  is  evi- 
dent or  the  presumption  great;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  case 
of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it.”  9 2 

February  19,  1803,  Congress  passed  an  “ACT 
RECOGNIZING  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO,,  and 
provided  :— 

“That  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  are  not 
locally  inapplicable  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
within  the  said  State  of  Ohio,  as  elsewhere  within  the  United 
States.”93 

THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW  OF  1793. 

After  the  Constitutional  Convention  had  com- 
pleted its  labors,  and  the  delegates  of  a majority 
of  the  States  had  signed  the  Constitution  and  trans- 
mitted copies  to  the  Confederate  Congress  and  the 
Governors  of  the  thirteen  States  for  ratification, 
things  went  on  pretty  much  as  before,  as  regards 
fugitive  slaves.  If  an  owner  pursued  his  run-away 
slave  promptly,  and  caught  him  before  he  had  gained 
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a settled  residence  in  any  northern  community,  he 
generally  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  carrying  him 
back.  There  was,  however,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  free  States  an  unwritten  statute  of 
limitation  which  barred  the  claim  of  a dilatory  owner; 
and  a slave  who  had  settled  and  proved  himself  a 
useful  and  law  abiding  resident  of  such  a community 
could  not,  as  a rule,  be  retaken  without  considerable 
opposition. 

So,  on  February  12,  1793,  Congress  passed  “An 
act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice , and  persons  escap- 
ing from  the  service  of  their  masters ,”  9 4 which  remained 
in  force,  without  alteration  or  amendment,  for  more 
than  fifty-seven  years.  It  was,  by  resolutions  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  printed,  with  the  Constitution 
and  other  laws  of  that  State,  in  volumes  3,  8,  17, 
18  and  29,  so  as  to  advise  all  citizens  of  Ohio  that 
that  particular  statute  was  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 


• 4 Public  Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  States,  published  by  Little  & Brown, 
Boston,  1845,  Vol.  I,  302  to  305  inch  Sections  3 and  4 read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  also  enacted.  That,  when  a person  held  to  labour  in  any  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  either  of  the  territories  on  the  northwest  or  south  of  the  river 
Ohio,  under  the  laws  thereof,  shall  escape  into  any  other  of  the  said  States  or  terri- 
tory, the  person  to  whom  such  labour  or  service  may  be  due,  his  agent  or  attor- 
ney is  hereby  empowered  to  seize  or  arrest  such  fugitive  from  labour,  and  to  take 
him  or  her  before  any  judge  of  the  circuit  or  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
residing,  or  being  within  the  State,  or  before  any  magistrate  of  a county,  city  or 
town  corporate,  wherein  such  seizure  or  arrest  shall  be  made,  and  upon  proof  to 
the  satisfaction  of  such  judge  or  magistrate,  either  by  oral  testimony  or  affidavit 
taken  before  and  certified  by  a magistrate  of  any  such  state  or  territory,  that  the 
person  so  seized  or  arrested,  doth,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  or  territory  from 
which  he  or  she  fied,  owe  service  or  labour  to  the  person  claiming  him  or  her,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  or  magistrate  to  give  a certificate  thereof  to  such 
claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  which  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  for  removing  the 
said  fugitive  from  labour  to  the  state  or  territory  from  which  he  or  she  fled. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and 
willingly  obstruct  or  hinder  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  in  so  seizing  or 
arresting  such  fugitive  from  labour,  or  shall  rescue  such  fugitive  from  such  claim- 
ant, his  agent  or  attorney,  when  so  arrested  pursuant  to  the  authority  herein 
given  or  declared;  or  shall  harbor  or  conceal  such  person  after  notice  that  he  or 
she  was  a fugitive  from  labour,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  either  of  the  said  offences, 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Which  penalty  may  be  recov- 
ered by  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  claimant,  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  proper 
to  try  the  same:  saving  moreover  to  the  person  claiming  such  labour  or  service,  his 
right  of  action  for  or  on  account  of  the  said  injuries  or  either  of  them. 
APPROVED:  February  12,  1793. 
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For  the  first  thirty  years,  there  was  little  litiga- 
tion over  escaped  slaves,  or  the  cases  were  considered 
as  too  trivial  to  report.  Pennsylvania,  being  almost 
surrounded  by  States  where  negroes  were  still  held 
in  bondage,- — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  the  “Pan  handle”  of  Virginia — had 
the  most  troublesome  experience  of  any,  down  to 
1840.  The  disposition  of  the  Courts,  at  first,  was 
to  construe  the  statute  strictly;  and  persons  accused 
of  obstructing  claimants  often  escaped  conviction, 
or  punishment,  on  some  technicality.  A bad  statute 
may  remain  on  the  books  a long  time  if  no  general 
attempt  is  made  to  enforce  it. 

There  were  objections  to  this  law,  both  on  the 
part  of  slave-owners  and  those  who  sympathized 
with  the  blacks.  The  former  thought  it  was  drawn 
too  loosely  and  could  be  violated  in  many  wavs  with 
impunity;  the  latter,  that  it  was  drawn  so  as  to  give 
a man,  claiming  ownership,  summary  possession  of 
the  alleged  fugitive  upon  making,  or  producing  an 
ex  parte  affidavit,  and  without  any  fair  judicial  test 
as  to  the  status  of  the  negro  claimed.  Where  two 
different  persons  laid  claim  to  the  same  piece  of  prop- 
erty the  Constitution  and  laws  provided  for  a trial 
by  jury.  The  question  of  ownership  could  be  raised 
in  a suit  against  a person  obstructing  or  hindering 
a claimant  in  retaking  his  slave,  and  the  defendant 
in  such  a suit  was  entitled  to  a jury  trial.  But  if 
there  was  but  one  claimant  for  a negro,  the  latter, 
being  considered  nothing  but  property,  was  given  no 
chance  to  set  up  and  prove  a claim  to  himself  and 
no  right  to  a jury  trial. 

Three  cases  decided  in  1822,  1823  and  1824,  by 
Bushrod  Washington,  a Justice  of  the  Lffiited  States 
Supreme  Court  and  a nephew  of  George  Washington, 
show  a disposition  to  construe  the  law  strictly.  In 
the  first, 9 5 a suit  by  a claimant,  who  had  seized  a 
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negro  and  was  taking  him  before  a magistrate,  against 
a person  who  objected  to  the  proceeding  and  by  his 
talk  and  actions  caused  an  assemblage  of  people 
forcing  the  claimant  to  go  out  of  his  course  and  thus 
give  the  negro  an  opportunity  to  escape; — Judge 
Washington  held;  (1)  that  the  claimant  must  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  negro  in  question,  or  that  he  was  the  agent 
of  the  real  owner,  or  he  could  not  recover;  and  (2) 
that  it  was  not  a violation  of  the  statute  to  hinder 
or  obstruct  the  owner  or  agent  in  taking  the  alleged 
fugitive  before  a magistrate  after  the  arrest,  unless 
the  negro  escaped.  A judgment  in  favor  of  the 
claimant  for  $500  damages  was  reversed. 

In  the  second 9 6 he  denied  the  application  for 
a certificate  of  ownership  to  a resident  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  who  had  brought  a slave  with  him 
to  Philadelphia,  kept  him  there  as  a servant  for  over 
ten  months  and  then  left  him  there  when  he  returned 
to  Charleston.  He  held  the  slave  was  not  a fugitive 
from  one  State  to  another  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act,  and  the  owner  could  not  reclaim  him  as  such. 
The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  alone  applied  to  the  case, 
and  under  those  laws  the  alleged  fugitive  was  free. 

In  the  third  case 9 7 the  claimant  of  an  alleged 
fugitive  slave,  Tom,  after  seizing  him,  taking  him 
before  a magistrate  and  securing  a certificate  auth- 
orizing him  to  remove  Tom  to  Maryland,  delivered 
him  to  a jailer  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  for  safe  keeping. 
The  jailer  took  him  into  the  jail  yard  surrounded  by 
a wall  nineteen  feet  high  and  locked  him  in  there 
with  other  prisoners,  while  he  went  into  the  house 
to  get  supper.  Tom’s  fears  must  have  lent  him 
wings,  for  he  got  over  that  nineteen  foot  wall  and 
escaped.  The  claimant  sued  the  jailer  for  damages 
for  allowing  the  escape,  and  the  case  was  tried  to  a 


**  Ex  parte  Simmons,  4 Wash.,  396. 
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jury.  Judge  Washington  charged  the  jury  that  the 
authority  -of  the  magistrate  was  limited  to  examining 
into  the  claim  of  the  alleged  owner  and  to  granting 
him  a certificate  of  ownership  if  satisfied  as  to  the 
fact.  The  certificate  was  not  a warrant  for  commit- 
ting the  fugitive  to  jail  and  the  jailer  was  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  receive  him,  by  virtue  of  such 
certificate. 

The  jailer  was  not  liable  as  a bailee  unless  guilty 
of  gross  negligence.  There  was  a verdict  for  the 
defendant.  The  judge  said  inter  ol; — 

“An  attempt  has  been  made  in  congress  to  correct  these 
glaring  defects  in  the  act,  without  which  correction  the  act 
is  found  to  be  practically  of  little  avail;  but  the  attempt 
has  not  as  yet  succeeded.  As  it  now  stands,  the  magistrate 
had  no  authority  to  command  the  gaoler  in  this  case  to  re- 
ceive and  safe  keep  the  fugitive.” 

But,  as  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar  crops 
became  more  profitable,  the  slaves,  by  whose  labor 
they  were  raised,  became  more  valuable.  While  a 
slave,  worth  $200  or  $300  at  most,  might  not  be 
pursued  very  energetically,  one  worth  $1,000  or  $1,200 
was  much  more  liable  to  seizure  by  the  owner,  or  by 
any  one  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  a reward. 

The  rise  in  price  of  negroes  was  largely  due  to 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  native-born  negroes,  which 
could  only  be  met  by  the  border  states.  The  sale 
“down  South55  of  negroes  raised  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia or  Kentucky,  proved  a very  convenient  way  of 
securing  a little  ready  cash.  The  very  thought  of 
being  sent  to  the  rice  swamps  of  South  Carolina,  the 
canebrakes  of  Louisiana,  or  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
Gulf  States,  filled  the  negroes  with  terror  and  the 
number  of  fugitives  increased.  Their  prospective 
sufferings,  if  caught,  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of 
humane  men  in  the  north,  and  there  was  a growing 
disposition  to  aid  their  escape.  The  resentment  of 
slave  catchers,  cheated  of  their  prey,  led  to  more 
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frequent  prosecutions  of  those  who  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with  the  chase.  The  courts  became  less  rig- 
orous in  their  construction  of  the  law  and  more  in- 
clined to  favor  the  claimant.  Conviction  became 
more  certain  and  penalties  more  severe.  This,  how- 
ever, only  increased  the  hatred  of  slavery  among 
the  masses  in  every  free  community,  and  we  read  in 
the  charges  of  judges  to  juries,  impaneled  to  try  such 
cases,  apologies  for  the  law  which  the  Courts  must 
nevertheless  enforce,  and  admonitions  to  suppress 
feelings  and  conscientious  scruples  which  the  judges 
confessed  were  quite  natural  and  right. 

Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  humane 
of  men,  told  the  jury  in  Wright  v.  Deacon , 5 Serg. 
& Rawle,  63, 

“Whatever  may  be  our  private  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  it  is  well  known  that  our  Southern  brethren  would 
not  have  consented  to  have  become  parties  to  a constitution 
under  which  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  so  much  pros- 
perity, unless  their  property  in  slaves  had  been  secured.” 

Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Johnson  v.  Tomplcins  et  al , 1 
Baldwin,  571,  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court,  said  to  the 
jury:— 

“It  is  not  permitted  to  you  or  us  to  indulge  our  feelings  of 
abstract  right  on  these  subjects;  the  law  of  the  land  recognizes 
the  right  of  one  man  to  hold  another  in  bondage,  and  that 
right  must  be  protected  from  violation,  although  its  existence 
is  abhorrent  to  all  our  ideas  of  natural  right  and  justice. 

“As  a consequence  of  this  right  of  property,  the  owner  may 
keep  possession  of  his  slave;  if  he  absconds,  he  may  retake  him 
by  pursuit  into  another  State;  * * * he  may  arrest 

him  by  the  use  of  as  much  force  as  is  necessary  to  effect 
his  reclamation;  * * * taking  care  to  commit  no  breach 

of  the  peace  against  third  persons.  But  it  is  no  breach  of 
the  peace  to  use  as  much  force  or  coercion  towards  the  fugi- 
tive as  sufficies  for  his  security,  as  without  such  force  no 
slave  could  be  retaken,  without  his  consent. 

If  this  is  unjust  and  oppressive,  the  sin  is  on  the  heads  of 
the  makers  of  laws  which  tolerate  slavery,  or  in  those  wrho 
have  the  powder,  in  not  repealing  them.” 
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The  jury  in  this  case  brought  in  a verdict  for 
$4,000  damages  against  persons  who  had  obstructed 
the  reclamation  of  Jack,  who  ran  away  from  his 
owner’s  place  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  crossed  the 
Delaware  into  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Judge  entered 
a judgment  on  the  verdict,  although  the  owner  had 
succeeded,  after  some  difficulty,  in  carrying  off  his 
slave. 

Mr.  Justice  McLean,  in  overruling  a motion  for 
a directed  verdict  for  defendant  at  the  close  of  plain- 
tiff’s testimony  in  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt , 2 McLean, 
596,  said: — 

“The  counsel  for  the  defendant  admit  that,  in  a given 
case,  the  plaintiff  has  a remedy  under  the  act  of  Congress. 
If  this  be  so  what  have  we  to  do  with  slavery  in  the  abstract? 
It  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  examined  the  subject,  to  be 
founded  in  wrong,  in  oppression,  in  power  against  right. 
But  in  this  case  we  have  only  to  inquire  whether  the  acts 
of  the  defendant,  as  proved  under  the  law  of  Congress, 
subject  him  to  a claim  for  indemnity  by  the  plaintiff.” 

The  case  was  then  argued  and  submitted  to 
the  jury  who  brought  in  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
and  assessed  his  damages,  for  the  escape  of  one  slave, 
at  $1,200. 

On  a motion  for  a new  trial  the  Judge  gave  an 
elaborate  opinion  overruling  the  motion.  Among 
other  things,  he  said: — 

“I  was  not  prepared  to  hear,  in  a Court  of  J ustice,  the  broad 
ground  assumed  as  was  assumed  in  this  case  before  the  jury, 
that  a man,  in  the  exercise  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  a con- 
scientious duty,  may  violate  the  laws  of  the  land.  That  no 
human  laws  can  justly  restrain  the  acts  of  men,  who  are  im- 
pelled by  a sense  of  duty  to  God  and  their  fellow  creature. 
We  are  not  here  to  deal  with  abstractions.  We  cannot  theor- 
ize upon  the  principles  of  our  government,  or  of  slavery.  The 
law  is  our  only  guide.  * * * If  the  law  be  wrong  in 

principle  or  oppressive  in  its  exactions,  it  should  be  changed 
in  a constitutional  mode.”  (Ib.  p.  616.) 

In  Morris  v.  Newton  et  al.y  5 McLean,  92,  known 
as  the  “South  Bend  Rescue  Case,”  four  negroes  who 
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had  been  living  near  Cassopolis,  Michigan,  for  nearly 
two  years,  were  captured  Sept.  27,  1849,  by  the  claim- 
ant and  a party  he  had  organized  for  that  purpose,  who 
placed  them  in  a wagon  and  started  south  with  them, 
without  taking  them  before  any  judge  or  magistrate 
or  securing  a certificate  of  ownership.  Passing  through 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  they  halted  a mile  or  two  from 
the  village  for  refreshments  and  were  overtaken  by 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  who  had  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus  to  serve  on  the  claimant.  A crowd  soon 
gathered  numbering  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty, 
and  the  claimant  returned  with  the  negroes  to  South 
Bend.  The  judge,  before  whom  the  negroes  wTere 
brought,  discharged  them,  on  the  ground  that  the 
claimant  had  no  right  to  take  them  out  of  the  State 
where  the  arrest  was  made,  but  should  have  taken 
them  before  some  judicial  officer  of  that  State  or  of 
the  United  States.  Immediately  after  their  dis- 
charge the  claimant  arrested  them  again  under  a writ 
issued  under  a State  law  of  Indiana.  The  crowd  had 
by  this  time  become  highly  excited  and  to  prevent 
a collision  it  was  agreed  that  the  negroes  should  be 
placed  in  jail  for  safe  keeping.  The  next  day  (Satur- 
day) the  streets  were  crowded  with  people,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  colored.  Some  had  firearms  and 
almost  all  had  clubs.  Many  of  them  came  from 
Cass  county,  Michigan. 

On  Monday  another  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
allowed  by  the  judge,  and  the  plaintiff  under  the 
circumstances  declined  any  further  attempt  to  take 
the  fugitives  but  said  that  his  rights  had  been  violated 
and  he  should  claim  compensation  from  those  who 
had  injured  him.  The  fugitives  were  discharged  by 
the  judge  and  went  off  surrounded  by  a great  number 
of  colored  persons.  Suit  was  brought  in  the  United 
States  Court  against  a number  of  citizens,  including 
the  judge  who  discharged  the  fugitives.  On  the 
trial  of  the  case,  Justice  McLean  charged  the  jury 
inter  al., — 
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“The  legal  custody  of  the  fugitives  by  the  master  being 
admitted  as  stated  in  the  return  on  the  habeas  corpus,  every 
step  taken  subsequently  was  against  law  and  in  violation  of 
his  rights.  I deem  it  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
cedure subsequently.  It  was  wholly  without  authority. 
The  forms  of  law  assumed  afford  no  protection  to  any  one. 
The  slaves  were  taken  from  the  legal  custody  of  their  master, 
and  he  thereby  lost  their  services.”  (Ibid.  p.  101.) 

“Every  person  of  the  large  crowd  in  the  court-house,  or  out 
of  it,  who  aided,  by  words  or  actions,  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  escape  of  the  fugitives,  is  responsible.  On 
such  an  occasion,  liability  is  not  incurred  where  no  other 
solicitude  is  shown  by  words  or  actions,  than  to  obtain  an 
impartial  trial  for  the  fugitives.”  (Ibid.  p.  102.) 

“In  these  matters,  the  lam , and  not  conscience , constitutes 
the  rule  of  action.  You  are  sworn  to  decide  this  case  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  testimony.  And  you  become  unfaithful 
to  the  solemn  injunctions  you  have  taken  upon  yourselves, 
when  you  yield  to  an  influence  which  you  call  conscience, 
that  places  you  above  the  law  and  the  testimony.  Such  a 
rule  can  apply  only  to  individuals;  and,  'when  assumed  as  a 
basis  of  action  on  the  rights  of  others,  it  is  utterly  destructive 
of  all  law.  What  may  be  deemed  a conscientious  act  by 
one  individual,  may  be  held  criminal  by  another.  In  the 
view  of  one,  the  act  is  meritorious;  in  the  view  of  the  other, 
it  should  be  punished  as  a crime.  And  each  has  the  same 
right,  acting  under  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  to  carry 
out  his  own  view.  This  -would  overturn  the  basis  of  society.” 
(Ib.  pp.  104-5.) 

“It  is  expected  that  the  citizens  of  the  free  States  should 
be  opposed  to  slavery.  But  with  the  abstract  principles  of 
slavery  we  have  nothing  to  do.  As  a political  question 
there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  us  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  our  duty  is  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Union, 
as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  fugitives  from 
labor  we  are  bound,  by  the  highest  obligations,  to  deliver 
up  on  claim  of  the  master  being  made;  and  there  is  no  state 
power  which  can  release  the  slave  from  the  legal  custody  of 
his  master.”  (Ibid.  p.  105.) 

“If  the  law  be  unwise  or  impolitic,  let  it  be  changed  in  the 
mode  prescribed;  but,  so  long  as  it  remains  the  law,  every 
good  citizen  will  conform  to  it.  And  every  one  who  arrays 
himself  against  it,  and  endeavors  by  open  or  secret  means  to 
bring  it  into  contempt,  so  that  it  may  be  violated  with  im- 
punity, is  an  enemy  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 

“The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  for  $2,850  in 
damages.”  (Ibid.  p.  106.) 
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OHIO  FROM  1802  to  1851. 

The  Buack  Laws — -The  Three-Fifths  Rule — Fugi- 
tive Slave,  and  Anti-Kidnapping  Laws. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Ohio  may  well  have  been  termed  the  4 ‘melting  pot 
of  the  colonies.”  In  no  other  State  of  the  Union  was. 
the  immigration  from  the  original  thirteen  States 
so  evenly  distributed.  To  the  Connecticut  Western 
Reserve  came  settlers  from  all  New  England,  New 
York,  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  To  the  east- 
central  portion,  comprising  the  counties  of  Columbi- 
ana, Stark,  Wayne,  Jefferson,  Belmont,  Carroll,  and 
Tuscarawas,  came  settlers  from  middle  and  western 
Pennsylvania,  including  Moravians  and  “Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.”  To  Marietta  and  the  Muskingum 
Valley  came  settlers  from  Massachusetts.  All  the 
rest  of  Southern  Ohio  was  dominated  by  settlers 
from  States  in  which  slavery  still  existed  when  Ohio 
became  a State — New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 9 8 

For  a quarter  of  a century,  the  only  political 
party  in  Ohio  which  had  a State  organization  and 
any  considerable  following  was  the  Democratic  party, 
and  its  policy  was  shaped  by  men  from  these  slave 
States.  They  showed  no  disposition,  at  any  time, 
to  ignore,  or  evade,  the  anti-slavery  clauses  of  the 
Ordinance  for  the  Northwestern  Territory  and  the 
Constitution  of  Ohio.  Indeed,  the  motive  which 
actuated  many  of  them  in  coming  to  Ohio,  was  the 
prospect  of  escaping  from  the  evils  of  slavery  and 
the  degrading  influences  of  a servile  community. 


• 8 In  taking  the  census  of  1850,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
nativity  of  the  citizens  of  the  respective  States.  This  showed  that  529,208  whites 
and  12,662  blacks,  then  residing  in  Ohio,  were  born  in  other  states.  New  England 
contributed  66,032;  New  York,  83,979;  New  Jersey,  23,532;  Pennsylvania,  200,634 
Virginia,  85,762;  Maryland,  36,698;  Kentucky,  13,829;  and  all  other  States, 
31,404.  As  many  of  the  early  settlers  had  died  and  many  had  passed  on  to  other 
States  in  the  West  or  Southwest,  this  is  but  an  imperfect  showing  of  the  com- 
mingling of  the  people  in  the  first  State  of  the  Central  West. 
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They  brought  with  them,  however,  their  natural 
antipathy  to  the  black  race;  their  inability  to  recog- 
nize as  man  any  person  covered  with  a colored  skin; 
their  consequent  unwillingness  to  grant  him  the  rights 
of  citizenship;  and  their  settled  conviction  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  negroes  were  only  fit  for  slaves, 
and  should  be  used  as  such  wherever  their  labor  was 
profitable  and  masters  could  be  found  willing  to  take 
the  trouble  of  supporting  them  and  forcing  them  to 
work.  They  soon  made  it  apparent  that  negroes, 
bond  or  free,  were  not  wanted  in  Ohio. 

January  5,  1804,  the  Legislature  passed  “AN 
ACT  TO  REGULATE  BLACK  AND  MULATTO 
PERSONS/5  9 9 by  the  terms  of  which,  no  such  per- 
son was  permitted  to  settle,  or  reside  in  the  State, 
unless  he  should  first  produce  a certificate  from  some 
Court  within  the  United  States  of  his  actual  freedom, 
and  residents  were  prohibited  from  employing  any 
black  or  mulatto  person  unless  he  had  such  certifi- 
care  “under  pain  of  forfeiting  and  paying  any  sum 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  * * * 

for  every  such  offence,  one  half  thereof  for  the  use 
of  the  informer.”  Any  person  harbouring  or  secret- 
ing any  black  or  mulatto  person,  the  property  of  any 
person  whatever,  or  in  any  wise  hindering  or  obstruct- 
ing the  owner  in  retaking  his  black  or  mulatto  servant 
or  servants  was  liable  to  the  same  penalty.  Any 
person  claiming  that  any  black  or  mulato  person 
was  his  property,  on  making  satisfactory  proof  of 
ownership;  before  any  associate  justice,  or  justice  of 
the  peace  within  the  State,  was  entitled  to  a warrant 
directing  the  sheriff  or  constable  to  arrest  such  black 
or  mulatto  person  and  deliver  him  to  the  claimant. 
To  prevent  kidnapping,  any  person  who  should 
attempt  to  remove  any  black  or  mulatto  person 
from  this  State  without  proving  property  was  liable, 
on  conviction,  to  forfeit  and  pay  $1,000,  one  half  to 


••  Ohio  Laws,  II,  63  to  66  inch;  reprinted  in  O.  L.,  VIII,  489  to  492  inch 
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the  use  of  the  informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  use 
of  the  State  and  moreover  should  be  liable  to  the 
action  of  the  party  injured. 

This  act  was  followed  by  another,  January  25, 
1807  1 00  reenacted  and  reprinted  in  1811,  and  again 
in  1816,  1824  and  1831,  making  the  additional  re- 
quirement that  no  negro  or  mulatto  should  be  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  into  and  settle  within  this  State 
unless  he  should 

“within  twenty  days  thereafter  enter  into  bond  with  two  or 
more  sureties,  in  the  penal  sum  of  $500  * * * con- 

ditioned for  the  good  behavior  of  such  negro  or  mulatto,  and 
moreover  to  pay  for  the  support  of  such  person  in  case  he, 
she,  or  they  should  thereafter  be  found  within  any  township 
in  this  State,  unable  to  support  themselves.” 

Any  person  employing,  harboring,  or  concealing 
any  such  negro  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  not  exceeding  $100 — one  half 
to  the  informer  and  the  other  half  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  the  township  in  which  such  person  may  reside. 
This  act  further  provided: — 

“Sec.  4.  * * * That  no  black  or  mulatto  person  or 

persons  shall  hereafter  be  permitted  to  be  sworn  or  give 
evidence  in  any  court  of  record,  or  elsewhere,  in  this  State,  in 
any  cause  depending,  or  matter  of  controversy,  where  either 
party  to  the  same  is  a white  person,  or  in  any  prosecution 
wrhich  shall  be  instituted  in  behalf  of  this  State  against  any 
white  person.” 

These  laws  were  not  repealed  until  February  10, 
1849  1 01  when  Townshend,  of  Lorain,  and  Morse,  of 
Painesville,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  Free  Soilers  from 
the^ Western  Reserve,  held  the  balance  of  power  in 
the^  House  of  Representatives.  The  Democrats  and 
Whigs,  elected  to  this  General  Assembly,  were  so 
nearly  equal  in  numbers  that  neither  could  command 
a quorum  without  the  Free  Soilers.  The  latter,  con- 


100  o.  L.  V..  53-4;  O.  L..  IX.  109-m  inch;  O.L.,  XXII,  334-5;  O.  L..  XXIX, 
440-1. 
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scions  of  their  power  and  determined  to  use  it  to 
advance  the  cause  they  had  at  heart,  refused  to  join 
with  either  until  certain  demands  were  complied  with. 
Townshend  dickered  with  the  Democrats,  and  Morse, 
with  the  Whigs.  Both  demanded  the  repeal  of  the 
“Black  Laws,”  and  some  suitable  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  colored  children.  Townshend  de- 
manded of  the  Democrats  the  election  of  Salmon 
P.  Chase  as  United  States  Senator,  and  Morse  de- 
manded the  election  of  Joshua  It.  Giddings.  The 
first  party  to  yield  to  these  demands  would  receive 
the  support  of  the  Free  Soilers.  Amid  storms  of 
obloquy  and  the  passionate  outcries  of  their  fellow 
members  and  the  Press  throughout  the  State,  they 
held  to  their  purpose  for  weeks.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  exciting  session  the  Ohio  Legislature  ever 
held.  At  last  the  Democrats,  many  of  whom  were 
so-called  Free  Democrats,  opposed  to  the  further 
extension  of  slavery,  came  to  terms,  and  the  House 
was  organized  by  the  election  of  a Democratic  Speaker 
and  other  officers.  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Black  Laws  were  re- 
pealed. 102  It  is  a commentary  on  the  courage  of 
the  Democratic  politicians  that  this  repeal  is  hidden 
away  in  the  Gth  section  of  an  Act  “To  authorize  the 
establishment  of  separate  schools  for  the  education 
of  colored  children,”  and  nothing  in  the  table  of  acts 
passed,  or  the  “Index”  to  the  volume  of  statues  would 
give  one  an  inkling  that  such  a repeal  had  been  effected. 

This  same  section  reveals  the  existence  of  another 
Black  Law,  passed  February  9,  1831, 1 0 3 which  w^as 
not  repealed.  It  appears  as  a “joker”  in  Section  2 
of  “AN  ACT  relating  to  Juries.”  By  this  section, 
clerks  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  in  their  respec- 
tive counties  are  required  “on  the  first  Monday  of 
September  next,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  Septem- 


101  Warden,  Life  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  pp  320,  321,  322. 
>••0.  L.,  XXIX,  94. 
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ber  annually  thereafter  [to]  cause  the  proportion 
of  jurors  to  be  ascertained  from  the  number  of  ivkite 
male  inhabitants  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,”  etc.  The 
further  duties  of  the  clerks  are  prescribed  in  minute 
detail.  Black  and  mulatto  persons  are  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  the  act;  but  the  act  is  so  drawn  that  none 
but  white  persons  could  be  placed  in  the  jury  box. 

But  the  blacks  were  handicapped  in  many  other 
ways.  While  their  property  was  liable  to  taxation 
for  all  public  purposes  they  had  no  voice  in  deter- 
mining how  public  funds  should  be  expended.  The 
Constitution  and  laws  limited  the  franchise  to  “white 
male  inhabitants  above  twenty-one  years  of  age.”  1 0 4 
They  were  not  allowed  to  gain  a “legal  settlement” 
in  any  townships  of  the  State  so  as  to  receive  any 
benefit  from  the  poor  laws.105  No  relaxation  of 
this  rule  was  permitted  until  March  14,  1853, 1 0 6 
when  Sec.  2 of  “AN  ACT  For  the  relief  of  the  poor,” 
declared — 

“That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  enable 
any  black  or  mulatto  person  to  gain  a legal  settlement  in 
this  State.  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  directors  of  any  county  or 
city  infirmary  in  their  discretion  from  admitting  any  black 
or  mulatto  person  into  said  infirmary.” 

The  Legislature  passed  many  laws  for  the  or- 
ganization and  maintenance  of  common  schools,  but 
the  benefits  of  such  schools  were  expressly  limited 
to  white  unmarried  persons  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one.  1 0 7 The  children  of  black  and  mu- 
latto persons  would  seem  to  be  excluded  by  necessary 
inference  from  attending  public  schools;  but,  that 
there  might  be  no  room  for  doubt  or  evasion,  the 


104  Charters  fcf  Constitutions,  II,  1455;  Ohio  Laws,  I,  72;  V,  55;  XXV,  16; 
XXIX,  428;  XXX,  5;  XXXIII,  356;  XLII,  3;  XLIX,  109. 
o.  L.,  V,  53;  IX.  109;  XXVII,  54;  XXIX,  320. 

»®*0.  L„  LI.  469. 

*•’  O.  L.,  XXIII,  ; XXVII,  33,  35;  Ibid.,  72;  XXIX,  414;  XXXII. 

25;  XXXIV,  19.  31;  XXXVI,  21. 
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Legislature  in  an  act  passed  in  February,  1829, 1 0 8 
“for  the  support  and  better  regulation  of  Common 
Schoools”  used  this  language:— 

“ Provided ; That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  permit  black  or  mulatto  persons  to  attend 
the  schools  hereby  established,”  etc. 

A show  of  fairness  was  made  in  these  acts  by 
provisions  excepting  the  property  of  black  or  mulatto 
persons  from  taxation  for  school  purposes,  and  ap- 
propriating taxes  assessed  on  their  property  for  the 
education  of  black  or  mulatto  persons,  but  it  was  a 
hollow  mockery.  All  other  children  could  gain  an 
education  at  public  expense,  no  matter  how  indigent 
their  parents  might  be.  Colored  children  could  gain 
no  education  unless  their  parents,  who  had  almost 
no  opportunity  to  engage  in  lucrative  pursuits,  should 
establish  and  maintain  private  schools,  at  their  own 
expense.  The  blacks  and  mulattoes  did  not  demand 
separate  schools,  or  special  instruction  for  their  chil- 
dren; and  the  segregation  of  black  and  white  children 
was  not  made  in  their  interest.  Their  children  could 
have  been  taught  in  any  school  and  by  any  teacher 
competent  to  teach  white  children,  without  any 
additional  expense  to  the  public.  If  the  segregation 
was  demanded  by  the  whites  and  was,  as  claimed, 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  it  would  seem 
to  be  only  fair  that  the  general  public  should  bear 
the  expense. 

The  unfairness  of  saddling  the  cost  of  instruction 
in  separate  schools  upon  the  blacks  was  made  still 
more  apparent  by  the  passage  of  various  laws  provid- 
ing for  the  teaching  of  German,  at  the  request  of 
German  parents,  in  common,  or  separate,  schools 
established  and  maintained  at  public  expense,  and 
by  teachers  who  must  have  qualifications  other  than 
those  required  for  teaching  in  English  schools. 


*••0.  L.,  XXVII,  72. 
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The  act  of  March  7,  1838  (O.  L.,  XXXVI,  21  to 
37,  inch)  provided:— 

“Sec.  9.  * * * That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so 

construed  as  to  prevent  any  other  language  in  addition  to 
the  English  from  being  taught  in  the  common  schools,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  directors.” 

The  act  of  March  16,  1839,  (O.  L.  XXXVII, 
61  to  67,  inch)  limited  the  privileges  of  common 
schools  to  white  children  but  provided: — 

“Sec.  6.  That  the  directors  shall  have  power  to  deter- 
mine what  branches  and  language,  or  languages,  shall  be 
taught  in  their  several  districts:  Provided,  That  branches 

taught  shall  be  such  as  are  generally  taught  in  common 
schools. 

* * * * 

Sec.  18.  That  in  any  district  where  the  directos  keep 
an  English  school,  and  do  not  have  branches  taught  in 
German  it  shall  be  lawful  for  youths  in  such  districts  who  de- 
sire to  learn  in  the  German  language,  to  attend  at  a district 
German  school  * * * and  the  same  rule  shall  be  adopted 

and  privileges  allowed  in  favor  of  those  wishing  to  learn  the 
English  who  reside  in  districts  where  the  German  language 
is  taught,  and  so  of  any  other  language. 

* * * * 

Sec.  20.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  assessors 

when  taking  a list  of  taxable  property  of  the  county,  when  he 
takes  in  the  property  of  a black  or  mulatto  person,  to  note 
the  fact  opposite  to  his  or  her  name  in  the  abstracts  he  makes 
out  for  the  county  auditor.”  108 \ 

But  what  was  to  be  done  about  such  “tainted 
property”  was  not  made  clear  in  the  act;  although 
the  Act  of  March  7,  1838,  (O.  L.,  XXXVI,  21),  pro- 
vided that; 

“If  any  tax  for  school  purposes  shall  be  levied  on  the  prop- 
erty of  any  black  or  mulatto  person  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  treasurer  or  other  person  charged  with  the  col- 
lection of  the  same  to  abate  said  tax.” 


108  % The  extent  to  which  German  schools  and  the  study  of  German  in  English 
common  schools  was  fostered  by  the  Ohio  legislature — all  at  public  expense — may 
be  appreciated  by  a study  of  the  following  acts: — Ohio  Laws.  XL,  52:  XLV,  26-7; 
XLVII.  22-26;  LI.  506;  and  LVIII.  90-1. 
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Common  school  education  seems  to  have  been 
a fascinating  subject  for  Ohio  legislators,  for  acts 
were  passed  nearly  every  year  for  revising,  amending, 
or  repealing  former  acts  regulating  the  schools,  or 
making  entirely  new  provisions.  Sometimes  the  acts 
authorizing  levies  of  taxes  for  school  purposes,  ex- 
cepted property  owned  by  blacks  and  mulattoes, 
and  sometimes  they  did  not.  It  was  too  much  trouble 
for  the  average  county  official  to  ascertain  just  what 
real  estate  and  other  property  belonged  to  blacks 
and  what  did  not,  and  just  what  law  applied.  It 
was  inconvenient  to  use  two  different  rates  in  figuring 
out  the  taxes  which  the  respective  classes — black 
and  white— should  pay;  and  so,  in  practice,  the  blacks 
generally  paid  their  full  proportion  of  the  school 
taxes  and  derived  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  schools. 
This  abuse  of  the  color  line  became  so  notorious 
that  the  Whig  legislature  of  1838  adopted  a “RESO- 
LUTION, Relating  to  School  Taxes,  improperly  paid 
by  black  and  mulatto  persons”109  as  follows : — 

“Whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  passed  March  10th,  1831,  entitled  ‘An  act  to  provide 
for  the  support  and  better  regulation  of  Common  Schools,* 
the  property  of  black  and  mulatto  persons  was  exempted 
from  taxation  for  school  purposes,  and  by  the  same  act,  the 
children  of  such  persons  were  prohibited  from  a participa- 
tion in  the  school  fund  raised  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  consequently  denied  the  privileges  and  benefits 
arising  from  our  common  school  system:  And,  whereas,  it 
is  represented  to  this  General  Assembly,  that,  in  many  of  the 
counties  in  this  State,  taxes  have  been  collected  for  school 
purposes,  of  such  black  and  mulatto  persons,  since  the 
passage  of  the  above  mentioned  act,  contrary  to  its  true 
meaning  and  intent,  as  well  as  justice  and  equity:  Therefore, 
Resolved  * * *,  That  the  auditors  of  the  several  counties 

in  this  State,  be  required  to  examine  the  tax  duplicates  of 
their  respective  counties,  each  year  since  the  passage  of  the 
above  mentioned  act,  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  tax  thus 
collected  from  black  and  mulatto  persons  each  year,  for  school 
purposes,  and  cast  the  interest  on  the  same  annually,  and 


10<O.  L.,  XXXVI,  412-13. 
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report  the  amount  of  such  tax  and  interest,  thus  collected  of 
such  persons,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Auditor  of  State  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  December  next. 

“And  be  it  further  resolved , That  the  Auditor  of  State  be 
required  to  report  the  same  to  the  next  General  Assembly, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  commencement  of  its  session, 
to  the  end  that  the  Legislature  may  have  such  action  thereon 
as  to  it  may  appear  just  and  right. 

March  13,  1838.” 

There  was  a see-saw  in  politics  about  this  time, 
and  the  legislative  power  passed  from  the  Democratic 
to  the  Whig  party,  and  vice  versa,  with  almost  every 
election.  The  legislature  of  1839  was  Democratic 
and  nothing  came  of  this  feeble  attempt  to  do  justice. 

While  there  might  be  some  show  of  reason  in 
the  law  limiting  the  privileges  of  the  common  schools 
to  the  children  of  those  who  paid  the  taxes,  if  the 
rule  was  consistently  applied  and  all  those  whose 
parents  did  not  pay  taxes  were  excluded,  there  was 
no  basis,  except  racial  prejudice,  for  distributing 
annually  some  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  arising 
from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  “swamp  lands”  granted 
to  the  State,  by  Act  of  Congress,  for  purposes  of 
education,  among  the  several  counties  according  to 
the  number  of  white  youth  resident  in  each  county, 
as  provided  by  Section  3,  of  the  act  of  March  7,  1838  1 1 0 
and  for  making  the  schools  supported  by  such  public 
moneys  free  only  to  white  children,  as  provided  by 
Section  9,-  of  the  same  act. 1 1 1 Such  funds  were  not 
raised,  and  such  support  to  the  schools  was  not  pro- 
vided by  white  tax  payers,  and  the  rule  for  limiting 
benefits  received  to  those  who  contributed  to  the 
fund  could  not  apply. 

A small  band  of  so-called  “theorists,”  mostly 
from  the  Western  Reserve  in  several  successive  Legis- 
latures, pressed  home  upon  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  their  fellow  members  the  want  of  logic,  of  justice, 
of  humanity,  and  of  intelligent  regard  for  the  interest 


no  O.  L..  XXXVI,  2i ; XLIX,  40. 
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of  the  general  public,  involved  in  the  exclusion  of 
colored  children  from  the  common  schools  and  the 
absence  of  any  provision  for  educating  such  children. 
At  last  the  Legislature  of  1848  was  moved  to  pass 
“AN  ACT  for  the  establishment  of  Common  Schools 
for  the  children  of  black  and  mulatto  persons,”  1 1 2 
etc.  4 This  provided : — 

Sec.  1.  * * * That  all  such  property  belonging  to 

black  or  colored  persons,  as  is  liable  to  taxation  when  owned 
by  white  persons,  and  the  taxes  thereon  assessed  be  collected 
in  the  same  manner  as  similar  taxes  are  by  the  acts  to  which 
this  is  an  amendment,  a separate  account  of  which  shall  be 
kept  by  the  several  county  officals,  and  shall  be  paid  out  for 
the  support  of  schools  for  black  or  colored  persons  in  any 
district  in  which  such  schools  may  be  organized;  but  in  any 
such  district  in  which  the  children  of  black  or  colored  persons 
are  permitted  to  attend  the  common  schools  with  the  children 
of  white  persons,  then  such  fund  shall  be  added  to  the  com- 
mon school  fund  of  the  district  from  which  it  is  collected, 
and  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  said  district  on  the  order 
of  the  directors  of  said  district. 

Sec.  2.  That  every  city,  incorporated  town,  or  village,  seat 
of  justice  or  organized  township  in  this  State,  containing 
twenty  or  more  black  or  colored  children,  of  any  age,  and 
desirous  of  attending  school,  shall  constitute  a school  district 
for  such  children;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  colored  persons 
residing  in  such  school  district  as  aforesaid,  to  assemble 
and  organize  said  district,  appoint  school  directors  of  their 
own  number,  to  erect  and  repair  a suitable  school  house  of 
their  own,  to  procure  suitable  teachers,  and  in  all  respects 
for  such  purposes  only,  to  possess  the  same  powers,  and  enjoy 
the  same  benefits  that  are  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  white 
persons,  by  virtue  of  the  acts  to  which  this  is  an  amendment. 
* * * * 

Sec.  5.  That  in  every  city”  [etc.]  “containing  a less  num- 
ber than  twenty  black  or  colored  children,  desirous  of  at- 
tending school  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  directors  of 
any  school  district  organized  for  the  education  of  white 
children,  to  admit  said  black  or  colored  children  upon  the 
same  terms,  and  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  benefits 
as  they  would  be  if  they  were  white  * * * Provided  no 

written  objection  be  filed  with  the  directors  signed  by  any  person 


111  Ibid.  XLVI.  8 1 to  83  inch 
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having  a child  in  such  school , or  by  any  legal  voter  of  such 
district. 113 

Sec.  6.  * * * [Where]  “the  white  inhabitants  will 

not  permit  them  to  attend  said  schools,  and  in  all  other  re- 
spects be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  governed  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  white,  under 
the  acts  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  in  all  such  districts, 
no  black  or  colored  person’s  property  shall  be  taxed  for  school 
purposes. 

* * * * 

Sec.  9.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  tax  the  property  of  white  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
building  school  houses  for  black  or  colored  children,  or  pur- 
chasing sites  for  such  houses,  or  for  tuition  purposes  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  such  tax-payers. 

Sec.  10.  * * * in  no  case  shall  the  property  of  black 

or  colored  persons  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools  organ- 
ized to  educate  white  youth,  except  as  herein  provided.” 

A curious  specimen  of  local  option  law,  which 
put  it  in  the  power  of  one  person  in  each  school  dis- 
trict, whether  he  had  children  of  his  own  or  not,  to 
prohibit  the  education  of  colored  children  in  that 
district,  though  all  other  persons  in  such  district 
should  agree  that  they  ought  to  have  it ! 

The  next  Legislature — the  one  that  repealed  the 
“Black  Laws”  and  sent  Salmon  P.  Chase  to  the  United 
States  Senate — embodied  such  repeal  in  a new  4 4 Act, 
To  authorize  the  establishment  of  separate  schools 
for  the  education  of  colored  children  and  for  other 
purposes.”  1 1 4 

By  the  terms  of  this  act  the  school  authorities 
of  each  incorporated  township,  city,  etc.,  were: — 

“authorized  and  required  respectively,  in  case  they  shall  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  admit  the  colored  children  resident  in 
any  such  township,  city,  town  or  village,  into  the  regular 
common  schools  therein  established,  to  create  one  or  more 
school  districts,  for  colored  persons  in  every  such  township, 
city,  town  or  village” — 

and  to  call  a meeting  of  the  colored  tax  payers  of  said 
district  for  the  purpose  of  electing  school  directors 


1 1 * Not  italicized  in  the  original. 
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for  such  district  who  should  exercise  the  same  powers 
in  such  district  as  were  exercised  by  white  directors 
in  other- school  districts.  Such  districts  were — 

“held  to  include  for  school  purposes  only  the  colored  persons 
. resident  within  its  territorial  limits  and  from  and  after  the 
establishment  of  the  same,  the  colored  youth  resident  therein 
shall  attend  the  schools  organized  under  the  directors  of 
such  district.” 

The  option  of  admitting  colored  children  to  the 
common  schools,  or  excluding  them,  was,  by  this  act, 
transferred  from  the  solitary  and  possibly  childless 
voter  of  a district,  to  the  school  authorities,  who 
may  be  fairly  presumed  to  represent  the  majority  of 
the  voters  in  such  district;  but  in  other  respects  it 
was  hardly  an  improvement  on  the  colored  school 
law  of  1848.  Section  3,  of  the  Act  provided: — 

“no  property  of  any  colored  tax  payers  within  said  districts 
shall  be  charged  with  any  special  tax  for  district  purposes, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  in  any  regular  district,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  the  same  territory ; and  no  property  of  any 
white  person  in  any  regular  district  shall  be  charged  any 
such  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  in  any  separate  district 
composed  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  the  same  territory.” 

In  other  words,  the  colored  children  could  still 
enjoy  only  such  schools  as  could  be  erected  and  main- 
tained by  levy  of  a school  tax  on  the  property  of 
black  and  mulatto  residents  of  the  district  in  wdiich 
they  lived.  Under  this  act,  however,  the  colored 
children  were  generally  permitted  to  attend  the  com- 
mon schools  on  the  Western  Reserve  and  in  many 
other  portions  of  the  State. 

Racial  antipathy  to  the  blacks  was  shown  in 
many  other  public  acts  and  resolutions.  For  instance, 
on  January  29,  1818,  the  Legislature  adopted  a reso- 
lution (O.  L.  XVI,  198-9),  reciting  that, — 

“Whereas  a number  of  the  good  people  of  this  State  have 
by  memorial  expressed  their  most  ardent  wishes  for  the 
emancipation  and  colonization  of  the  people  of  colour  of 
the  United  States:  Therefore 
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Resolved  * * * That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be 

instructed,  and  our  representatives  be  requested,  to  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  procure  the  passage  of  a law  which  will 
effect  the  purpose  aforesaid.” 

On  January  24,  1828,  the  Legislature  (O.  L., 
XXVI,  177) — 

“Resolved  * * * That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be 

instructed,  and  our  representatives  be  requested,  to  use  their 
efforts  to  induce  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  aid 
the  ‘American  Colonization  Society’  in  effecting  the  object 
of  their  institution  which  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  honor  and  interest  of  our  common  country.” 

On  March  23,  1849,  the  Legislature  adopted 
the  following  “JOINT  RESOLUTION,  relative  to 
the  oppressed  people  of  color  in  the  United  States 
(0.  L.  XL VII,  395-6),— 

“Whereas,  the  people  of  color  of  the  United  States  have 
been  oppressed  and  enslaved,  by  the  several  States,  and 
thereby  degraded,  and  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
general  government  to  do  something  for  their  elevation  to 
that  position  nature’s  God  designed  for  all  men,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  * * * That  our  Senators  be  instructed, 

and  our  Representatives  in  Congress  be  requested  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  procuring  the  passage  of  a law,  au- 
thorizing the  survey  and  appropriation  of  a portion  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  for  the  benefit  of  all  free 
persons  of  color  who  may  become  actual  settlers  of  the 
same,  and  a title  of  eighty  acres  of  land  delivered  to  each  of 
said  persons,  free  of  charge,  and  also  to  establish  schools, 
and  provide  for  them  a government  for  protection.” 

On  February  5,  1850,  the  Legislature  passed  a 
“RESOLUTION,  Instructing  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  in  relation  to  the  independence 
of  Liberia,  and  for  other  purposes.”  (O.  L.,  XL VIII, 
714),— 

* * * to  use  their  best  influence  to  induce  the  general 

government  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Liberia;  that  they  also  be  requested  to  use  all  honorable 
'means  to  induce  the  free  blacks  of  the  United  States  to  emigrate 
to  that  country .”  1 1 5 


1 1 * The  italics  are  mine. 
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On  March  23,  1850,  the  Legislature  adopted  the 
following  JOINT  RESOLUTION  Relative  to  Colon- 
ization.” (O.  L.  XLVIII,  713) — 

“Whereas,  the  settlement  of  the  African  coast  with  colo- 
nies of  civilized  colored  men,  is  the  cheapest  and  best  plan 
of  suppressing  the  African  slave  trade,  being  likewise  calcu- 
lated to  further  the  work  of  colonizing  our  people  of  color,  as 
well  as  civilizing  and  christianizing  the  African  race,  which 
plan  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade  is  true  American  policy: 
Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved , That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  be,  and  they  are  hereby  requested,  in  the  name  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  to  call  for  a change  of  National  Policy 
on  the  subject  of  the  ‘African  Slave  Trade/  and  that  they 
require  a settlement  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  colored  men 
from  the  United  States  and  procure  such  changes  in  our 
treaty  relations  with  other  nations  as  will  enable  us  to  trans- 
port colored  men  from  this  country  to  Africa  with  whom  to 
effect  such  a settlement.” 

Such  resolutions  cannot  be  attributed  to  personal 
hostility  to  the  blacks  or  a desire  to  do  them  harm. 
They  were  entirely  consistent  with  a determination 
to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  and  strong  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  slavery,  and  a disposition  to  secure 
its  abolition  whenever  that  could  be  effected  by  moral 
suasion,  or  constitutional  laws;  but  they  indicated 
clearly  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ohio  hoped 
and  desired  that  the  blacks  should  not  continue  to 
dwell  among  them. 

When  North  Carolina  first  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  empower- 
ing Congress  to  pass  a law  to  prevent  further  importa- 
tion of  slaves  or  people  of  colour  into  the  United 
States, 1 1 6 the  Ohio  Legislature  resolved,  February 
22,  1805,  (O.  L.  III.,  471-2)  that,— 

“as  that  period  will  shortly  arrive,  when  Congress  will  possess 
the  power  to  act  as  they  may  think  proper  on  this  subject; 
and  notwithstanding  that  this  inhuman  practice  is  impolitic 
in  the  extreme,  and  altogether  repugnant  to  the  principles 
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on  which  our  government  is  founded,  yet,  as  it  was  a mutual 
agreement  between  the  states  forming  the  federal  compact, 
that  Congress  should  not  possess  the  power  of  preventing 
any  of  the  states,  then  existing,  from  carrying  on  a traffic 
of  this  kind  for  a given  period.” — 

such  proposed  amendment  was  inexpedient  at 
that  time;  but  also  resolved  that  the  senators  and 
representatives  from  Ohio  be  requested  to  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  have  a law  passed  laying  a tax  of  ten 
dollars  on  every  slave  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  also  to  prohibit  their  importation  into  any  of 
the  territories  thereof.  On  December  25,  1806,  how- 
ever, the  Legislature  adopted  a “Resolution  requesting 
our  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  to  use 
their  exertions  to  procure  the  passage  of  a law,  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United 
States  or  the  territories  thereof  * * * so  soon 
as  the  constitution  will  admit  of  the  same.”  1 1 7 

In  1804,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  a 
resolution  instructing  their  Senators  in  Congress  to 
take  all  proper  measures  to  obtain  an  amendment 
* * * so  that  representatives  may  be  appor- 

tioned among  the  several  States  according  to  the 
number  of  their  free  inhabitants  respectively,  and 
requested  the  legislatures  of  other  States — Ohio  in- 
cluded—to  take  similar  action. 

On  December  26,  1804,  the  Ohio  Legislature 
adopted  a resolution  (0.  L.,  Ill,  466-7),  reciting, 
among  other  things: — 

“that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  some  of  its 
leading  features,  is  the  result  of  compromise  and  mutual 
balancing  of  interests  between  the  several  States,  particularly 
that  clause  which  admits  a partial  representation  of  slaves; 
that  the  inequality  of  representation  complained  of  * * * 

does  not  exist  at  present;  and  that  to  interfere,  at  this  time, 
with  that  part  of  the  constitution  which  may  be  viewed  as 
securing  privileges  to  particular  States,  would  tend  to  excite 
State  jealousies,  destroy  that  confidence  and  good  under- 
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standing  which  now  prevails,  and  endanger  the  union  of 
the  States,  Therefore, 

Resolved , That  the  said  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  is  inexpedient,  and  does  not  meet  the 
approbation  of  this  legislature.” 

In  1815,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  pro- 
posed seven  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  among  them: — 

1st.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within 
this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers  of  free 
persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a term  of  years, 
and  excluding  Indians,  not  taxed,  and  all  other  persons.” 

On  January  17,  1916,  the  Ohio  Legislature — 

“Resolved,  uananimously , * * * That  it  is  inconsistent 

with  good  policy  to  adopt  the  said  amendments,  and  that 
this  general  assembly  do  not  concur  therein.”  1 1 8 

By  such  resolutions  of  State  legislatures  and  the 
obiter  dicta  of  judges,  in  cases  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  apportionment  of  taxes  or  representation 
among  the  several  States,  the  “three-fifths  rule” 
came  to  be  invested  with  a peculiar  sanctity  which 
protected  it  from  amendment,  although  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  Constitution  itself  which  exempts  it  from 
the  liability  to  amendment  which  attaches,  with  two 
exceptions,  to  every  other  provision.  Article  V,  of 
the  Constitution,  which  authorizes  amendments  and 
prescribes  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  validate 
them,  contains  this  proviso: — 

“Provided  that  no  Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior 
to  the  year  one  thousand  and  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall 
in  any  Manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth 
Section  of  the  First  Article;  and  that  no  State  without  its 
Consent  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the  Sen- 
ate.”119 

On  the  familiar  principle,  expressio  unius , ex- 
clusio  alterius , any  amendment  to  the  first  clause  of 
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the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  could  be  made  at 
any  time  after  January  1,  1908.  The  wording  of 
the  entire  article  shows  that  the  Convention  knew 
how  to  make  any  provision  immune  against  amend- 
ment, either  temporarily,  or  for  all  time.  The  fact 
that  no  such  provision  was  made  with  regard  to  the 
three-fifths  rule  demonstrates  that  the  ability  to 
amend  that  rule  was  just  as  much  a part  of  the  com- 
promise as  the  rule  itself. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Article  in  the  United 
States  Constitution  providing  for  the  reclamation 
of  fugitives  from  labor.  The  Ordinance  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  enacted  more 
than  two  months  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  delegates  from  the  several  States, 
recited  that  certain  Articles  should  “be  considered 
as  articles  of  compact,  between  the  original  States 
and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  territory,  and 
forever  remain  unalterable  unless  by  common  consent.  1 2 0 

Article  VI  provided: — 

“That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom 
labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original 
States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed 
to  the  persons  claiming  his  or  her  labor  as  aforesaid.”  1 2 1 

It  was  contended  by  persons,  who  wished  to  in- 
troduce slaves  into  the  Indiana  Territory  after  Ohio 
had  become  a State  of  the  Union,  that  this  Ordinance, 
being  merely  a Congressional  enactment,  could  be 
altered,  amended  or  repealed  by  any  subsequent  Con- 
gress, and  therefore  that  the  recital  that  it  should 
“forever  remain  unalterable  unless  by  common  con- 
sent” was  a brutum  fulmen.  In  December,  ISOo,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  Congress  praying  for  a 
suspension  of  the  first  part  of  Article  VI,  “There 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  the  said  territory”  etc.,  and  on  February  14,  180G, 
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the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
whom  the  petition  was  referred,  reported  in  favor  of 
granting  it.  No  action  having  been  taken  by  that 
Congress,  William  Henry  Harrison,  Governor  of  the 
Territory,  transmitted  certain  resolutions  which  he 
said  had  been'  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Territorial 
Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  favor  of 
suspending  the  obnoxious  anti-slavery  clause.  This 
communication  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Speaker,  January  20,  1807.  A 
committee  of  the  House,  to  whom  they  were  referred, 
again  reported  favorably  and  the  House  passed  a 
bill  suspending  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  but  it 
failed  in  the  Senate.  It  seemed  that  no  one  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  or  in  Congress,  regarded 
Article  VI  as  “forever  unalterable;”  and,  if  the  first 
clause  could  be  suspended,  or  set  aside,  by  a mere 
Act  of  Congress  and  the  consent  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  the  proviso  relating  to  the  reclamation 
of  fugitives  from  labor  could  also  be  suspended  or 
set  aside.  Anti-slavery  men  in  Ohio  could  well  afford 
to  accept  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  of  the  pro- 
slavery men,  but  for  one  stubborn  fact.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  had  been  adopted 
after  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  had  become  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  This  Constitution  con- 
tained a provision  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitives 
from  labor;  it  did  not  contain  a prohibition  of  slavery 
within  the*  bounds  of  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
or  any  of  the  States  organized  therein. 

The  Constitution  of  Ohio,  adopted  November 
29,  1802,  provided:— 

“ARTICLE  VII 

“Sec.  5.  * * * But  no  alteration  of  this  constitution 

shall  take  place,  so  as  to  introduce  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude  into  this  State.”  1 2 2 


1,1  Ohio  Laws,  I.  Appendix,  p.  16. 
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“ARTICLE  VII. 

“Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  this  State,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes.”  etc. 1 2 J 

The  act  of  Congress,  known  as  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  passed  February  12,  1793,  was  accepted 
as  a part  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  reprinted  in  at 
least  five  volumes  of  Ohio  Laws  between  1804  and 
1831,  as  before  stated.124  The  so-called  “Black 
Laws”  of  Ohio  were  intended  to  conform  to  it,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  reclamation  of  run-away  slaves. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  difficulty  at  first  in 
the  enforcement  of  either;  perhaps,  because  there 
was  little  occasion  for  such  enforcement  until  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  slaves  and  the  steady  demand 
for  them  “down  the  river.”  This  condition  of  things 
resulted  in  more  escapes  from  Kentucky  into  Ohio, 
more  energetic  pursuit,  more  attempts,  by  force  or 
fraud,  to  carry  off  free  negroes,  and  more  collisions 
between  slave  catchers  and  white  sympathizers  with 
the  persecuted  blacks,  whether  fugitives  or  freemen. 

Kentucky,  probably,  lost  more  slaves  by  flight 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  because  of  its 
extensive  northern  frontier. 

In  1817,  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  adopted 
resolutions  complaining  of  the  States  north  of  the 
Ohio  river  for  not  passing  and  enforcing  laws  for  the 
more  effectual  reclamation  of  “fugitives  from  labor.” 
To  a letter  of  the  Kentucky  Executive  transmitting 
a copy  of  these  resolutions  to  be  laid  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  Ohio,  Governor  Thomas  Worthington  re- 
plied, October  23,  1817:— 

“I  can  assure  you.  Sir,  that  so  far  as  I am  informed  there  is 
neither  a defect  in  the  laws  nor  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
those  who  execute  them.  That  a universal  prejudice  against 
the  principles  of  slavery  does  exist  and  is  cherished,  is 
to  be  expected,  and  that  a desire  as  universal  to  get  rid  of 
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every  species  of  negro  population  exists,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
as  certain.  The  fugitive  act  is  fully  executed.  You  know, 
Sir,  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cannot  be  denied,  and 
that  it  too  often  happens  that  the  proofs  of  the  right  of 
property  are  defective.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
judge  must  act  according  to  the  facts.”125 

On  the  other  hand,  Ohio  had  complaints  to  make 
of  the  operations  of  slave-catchers  in  her  borders, 
and,  on  January  25,  1819,  the  General  Assembly 
passed  “AN  ACT  to  punish  Kidnapping”  1 2 6 directed 
at  the  lawless  operations  of  these  gentry.  The  pre- 
amble refers  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1793,  and 
proceeds : — 

“Whereas,  It  has  been  represented  to  this  general  assembly, 
that  upon  pretence  of  seizing  fugitives  from  service,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  before  recited  act,  unprincipled  persons 
have  kidnapped  free  persons  of  colour  within  this  State, 
and  sell  them  into  slavery;  and  whereas  it  is  necessary  and 
proper  to  put  a stop  to  this  nefarious  and  inhuman  practice: 
Therefore, 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  * * *,  That  if  any  person,  or 

persons,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  shall  by  violence, 
fraud  or  deception,  seize  upon  any  free  black  or  mulatto 
person,  within  this  state,  and  keep  or  detain  such  free  black 
or  mulatto  person  in  any  kind  of  restraint  or  confinement, 
with  intent  to  transport  such  free  black  or  mulatto  person 
out  of  this  State,  contrary  to  law,  or  shall  in  any  manner  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  of  the  state  any  black  or  mulatto  person, 
without  having  first  taken  such  black  or  mulatto  person 
before  some  judge  of  the  circuit  or  district  court,  or  justice 
of  the  peace,  in  the  county  wherein  such  black  or  mulatto 
person  was  taken,  agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  the  above 
recited  act  of  congress,  and  then  prove  his  right  to  such 
black  or  mulatto  person,  every  such  person  so  offending, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a high  misdemeanor;  and  on  convic- 
tion thereof  before  any  court  having  competent  authority 
to  try  the  same,  shall  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary  of 
this  state  at  hard  labour,  for  any  space  of  time  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  ten  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.” 


1 *•  Mss.  quoted  in  William  Henry  Smith,  Political  History  of  Slavery,  I.,  21. 
1 * • Ohio  Laws,  XVII.,  56  to  58  inch 
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This  act  was  reenacted  and  reprinted  in  1824  127 
and  1831. 128 

The  more  numerous,  and  the  more  valuable,  the 
“fugitives”  became,  the  more  profitable  the  chase, 
and  slave  catchers  became  more  and  more  reckless 
as  to  whom  they  seized  and  how  they  carried  them 
off.  They  naturally  preferred  to  avoid  the  delay 
and  expense  of  appearing  before  Judges  and  justices 
with  their  prey  and  proving  ownership  in  themselves, 
or  their  employers.  They  were  very  willing  to  act 
on  the  principle,  “When  in  doubt  take  the  trick.” 
If  they  could  get  out  of  the  State  with  a colored  man, 
it  would  be  easy  to  find  or  improvise  an  owner  for 
him,  even  if  he  had  never  seen  his  “property”  before. 

The  extremes  to  which  man  stealers  were  willing 
to  go  in  making  gain  out  of  the  sale  of  human  flesh 
is  indicated  in  “AN  ACT,  To  prevent  the  Forcible 
Abduction  of  the  Citizens  of  Ohio,”  passed  June  19th, 
1835,  which  provided: — 

“That  any  person  or  persons,  who  shall  kidnap,  or  forcibly 
or  fraudulently  carry  off,  or  decoy  out  of  this  State,  any  white 
person,  or  persons,  with  an  intention  of  having  such  person 
or  persons  carried  out  of  the  State,  unless  it  be  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  thereof;  and  shall  be  thereof  duly  convicted 
* * * shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and 

shall  be  confined  in  the  Penitentiary  at  hard  labor,  for  any 
space  of  time  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven  years, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court;  and  shall,  moreover,  be  liable 
for  the  costs  of  prosecution.” 

On  March  9,  1838,  the  Legislature  passed  the 
following  “PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTION : — 130 

“Whereas,  It  is  represented  to  this  General  Assembly 
that  Eliza  Jane  Johnson,  a free  woman  of  color,  was  lately 
carried  by  force,  and  without  legal  authority,  from  her 
home  in  Brown  county,  Ohio,  into  Mason  county,  Kentucky, 
on  the  pretence  of  being  a slave  of  Arthur  Fox,  of  said  county 
of  Mason,  and  though  the  said  Arthur  Fox  disclaims  any 


m>0.  L.,  XXII.,  338. 
» *»  0.  L.,  XXXIII,  5. 
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title  to  said  Eliza,  she  is  still  detained  in  confinement  in  the 
jail  of  said  county:  Therefore, 

Resolved , That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  requested  to  open  a correspondence  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  Kentucky,  in  relation  to  the  illegal  seizure  and  forcible 
removal  of  said  Eliza  Jane  Johnson,  from  Brown  county, 
Ohio,  to  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  where  she  is  detained 
in  prison,  and  that  he  respectfully  insist  on  the  restoration 
of  said  Eliza  Jane  Johnson  to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and 
friends.” 

The  complaints  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  de- 
rived some  support  from  the  fact,  revealed  by  the 
United  States  Census  Reports,  that  in  1810  there  were 
but  1,899  blacks  in  Ohio;  that  in  1820  there  were 
4,723;  in  1830,  9,568;  in  1840,  17,342,  and  in  1850, 
25,279.  Of  the  latter  more  than  half  were  born 
outside  of  the  State.  We  must  attribute  much  of 
the  gain  in  the  black  population  to  immigration 
from  slave  States.  Still,  it  would  be  far  from  just 
to  say  any  large  proportion  of  those  who  remained 
in  the  State  were  “fugitives  from  labor.”  Many, 
-like  the  Langston  brothers,  were  manumitted  by 
their  masters.  Statistics  are  not  available  to  show 
how  many  passed  through  the  State  on  the  “under- 
ground railroad,”  bound  for  Canada. 

On  February  26,  1839,  the  Legislature  passed 
a very  elaborate  “ACT  Relating  to  Fugitives  from 
labor  or  service  from  other  States.”  1 3 1 The  pre- 
amble recited  among  other  things  that: — 

“the  laws  now  in  force  within  the  State  of  Ohio  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  protection  pledged  by  this  provision  of 
the  constitution  to  the  southern  States  of  this  Union;” 

As  the  Act  of  Congress  of  February  12,  1793, 
was  a law  in  force,  within  the  State  and  so  recog- 
nized, the  criticism  extends  to  that  also;  but  it  was 
for  Congress— not  the  Legislature  of  Ohio — to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  of  that  law.  1 3 2 The  Ohio  law 
prescribed  the  mode  of  procedure  to  be  followed  by 


11  'O.  L..XXXVII.  38  to  43  inch 


1 * * Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,  16  Pet.  539 
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the  claimant  of  any  alleged  fugitive,  and  contained 
provisions  tending  to  protect  colored  people  from 
being  spirited  away  by  false  claimants,  without  a 
hearing.  For  instance,  the  claimant  was  required 
to  take  the  alleged  fugitive  “before  some  judge  of  a 
court  of  record  in  this  State  residing  in  the  county  in 
which  such  arrest  is  made ” and  “no  such  arrest  shall 
be  made  by  any  sheriff  or  constable  of  this  State  without 
the  limits  of  his  own  proper  county .”  No  certificate 
of  ownership  “shall  be  deemed  a sufficient  authority 
for  the  removal  of  such  fugitive  * * * unless 
the  official  character  of  the  officer  giving  the  same 
be  duly  authenticated,”  by  his  hand  and  official  seal. 
If  the  person  so  arrested  and  brought  before  the  judge 
should  file  an  affidavit  that  he  does  not  owe  labor  or 
service  to  the  claimant  and  that  he  believes  he  will  be 
able  to  produce  evidence  to  that  effect , the  judge  was  to 
give  him  time , not  exceeding  sixty  days , within  which 
to  produce  such  evidence  and  meanwhile  he  would  be 
committed  to  the  county  jail,  there  to  be  kept  at  the 
expense  of  the  claimant,  unless  he  could  give  bond 
in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  with  sufficient 
sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge  conditioned 
on  his  appearance  at  the  time  and  place  appointed 
for  the  trial  and  that  he  would  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  judge  who  should  try  the  case. 

The  following  provisions  are  of  interest: — 

“Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  proceeding 
under  this  act  to  recognize,  without  proof,  the  existence  of 
slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude  in  the  several  states  of 
this  Union  in  which  the  same  may  exist  or  be  recognized  by 
law.” 

“Sec.  11.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  in  any  manner 
attempt  to  carry  out  of  this  State,  or  knowingly  be  aiding 
in  carrying  out  of  this  State,  any  person,  without  first  ob- 
taining sufficient  legal  authority  for  so  doing,  according  to 
the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States,  every  person 
so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  peniten- 
tiary and  kept  at  hard  labor,  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  seven  years.” 
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All  of  the  provisions  noted  were  reasonable  and 
not  in  contravention  of  the  rights  of  a real  owner  to 
reclaim  a run-away  slave  really  belonging  to  him; 
but,  January  . 19,  1843,  this  last  act  was  repealed 
and  the  second  section  of  “AN  ACT  to  prevent  kid- 
napping/’ passed  February  15,  1831,  was  revived.133 
This  action  was  brought  about  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Prigg  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  January  term,  1842, 134  holding  that — 

“The  clause  relating  to  fugitive  slaves  is  found  in  the 
national  constitution,  and  not  in  that  of  any  State.  * * * 

The  natural,  if  not  the  necessary,  conclusion  is,  that  the 
national  government  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  provisions 
to  the  contrary,  is  bound,  through  its  own  proper  depart- 
ments, legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, to  carry  into  effect  all  the  rights  and  duties  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Constitution. 

* * * * 

It  would  seem,  upon  just  principles  of  construction,  that 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  if  constitutional,  must  supersede 
all  State  legislation  upon  the  same  subject;  and  by  necessary 
implication  prohibit  it;  * * * it  cannot  be  that  the 

State  legislatures  have  a right  to  interfere.”  1 3 5 

This  decision  was  hailed  as  a welcome  relief, 
on  the  part  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  Courts  and  Execu- 
tive, from  all  responsibility  for  the  return  of  fugitive 
slaves  and,  thenceforth,  no  effort  was  put  forth  by 
either  to  assist  claimants  in  recovering  their  alleged 
“property.”  What  was  done  in  that  line,  from  1843 
to  1850,  was  done  through  United  States  courts  and 
officials.  The  acts  respecting  kidnapping  remained 
in  force. 


»»*  O.  L.,  XLI,  p.  13. 
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THE  WESTERN  RESERVE  AND  THE  FUGITIVE 
SLAVE  LAW  OF  1850. 

In  the  Convention  which  framed  the  original 
Constitution  of  Ohio,  two  delegates  were  seated 
from  Trumbull  County,  which  was  then  co-extensive 
with  the  Western  Reserve.  This  representation  was 
based  on  an  estimate  that  the  population  of  the 
Reserve  was  about  one  eighteenth  of  the  whole. 
From  1802  to  1850  the  settlement  of  the  Reserve 
proceeded  more  rapidly  than  that  of  most  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  its  representation  in  the  State 
Legislature  increased  from  one-eighteenth  in  1802 
to  one-tenth  in  1820,  two-seventeenths  in  1830, 
two-thirteenths  in  1840,  and  about  one-sixth  in  1850. 
The  settlers,  up  to  this  time,  were  almost  wholly  of 
New  England  stock,  even  when  their  last  point  of 
departure  was  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  an  enterprising,  virile,  intelligent  and  homo- 
geneous community  of  farmers  with  just  enough 
millers,  manufacturers,  merchants  and  professional 
men  to  supply  the  local  demand.  The  local  laws  of 
Ohio  show  the  incorporation  on  the  Reserve  of  schools, 
academies,  institutes,  colleges,  libraries,  literary 
societies,  lyceums,  etc.,  in  proportion  to  population, 
far  in  excess  of  that  shown  by  any  other  portion  of 
the  State.  The  colonists  intended  that  their  children 
should  have  the  benefits  of  a liberal  education.  The 
parents  themselves  were  generally  readers  of  the 
county  newspapers,  and  of  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
papers  1 3 6 published  in  New  York  or  Boston.  The 
editors  and  professional  men  were  readers  of  the 
Federalist  and  the  Madison  Payers.  The  Constitution 
was  the  subject  of  constant  study  and  individual 
interpretation. 

One  or  more  weekly  papers  were  published  at 


1*«  The  Independent  and  the  Semi-weekly  Tribune  (Commonly  pronounced 
Try-bune)  had  a wide  circulation;  but  the  latter  lost  favor  in  1858  to  i860  when 
it  advocated  support  of  Douglas  by  the  Republican  party. 
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every  county  seat.  The  editors  were  generally  well 
educated  and  took  an  active  part  in  local  politics, 
serving  on  State  and  county  executive  committees, 
attending  political  conventions,  and  often  being  sent 
to  represent  their  respective  districts  in  the  Legis- 
lature. The  typography  and  general  appearance  of 
their  weekly  issues  might  successfully  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  similar  publications  of  the  present 
day.  The  editorials  were  generally  well  thought 
out  and  well  expressed,  and  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  reading  matter  was  calculated  to  interest 
and  inform  the  readers  about  all  political,  religious 
and  social  topics  of  the  day.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  superiors  to  the  Western  Reserve  Chronicle, 
published  at  Warren;  the  Portage  Democrat,  pub- 
lished at  Ravenna;  the  Mahoning  Register,  published 
at  Canfield  and  Youngstown,  the  Ashtabula  Sentinel, 
published  at  Jefferson,  the  Summit  County  Beacon, 
of  Akron,  and  the  Painesville  Telegraph. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  population  of  the  Reserve 
down  to  1850  was  that  it  contained  almost  no  persons 
of  foreign  birth,  until  the  building  of  railroads  and 
opening  of  mines  brought  in  numbers  of  Irishmen 
and  Welshmen.  In  1850,  Cleveland  had  only  17,034 
inhabitants  and  nearly  all  were  native  born.  Very  few 
blacks  were  found  on  the  Reserve  prior  to  1850.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  such  people  found 
in  the  respective  counties  at  five  successive  censuses : — 


County 

mo 

1830 

mo 

1850 

1860 

Ashtabula 

4 

11 

17 

43 

25 

Cuyahoga 

. . . . . 54 

21 

121 

359 

894 

Erie 

97 

202 

149 

Geauga 

6 

21 

3 

7 • 

7 

Huron 

7 

106 

39 

79 

Lake ......... 

21 

38 

36 

Lorain 

3 

62 

264 

549 

Mahoning 

90 

61 

Medina 

14 

12 

13 

35 

38 

Portage 

32 

66 

39 

58 

76 

Summit 

42 

121 

88 

Trumbull 

43 

70 

65 

80 

Totals . . . . , 

167 

184 

591 

1,321 

2,082 
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The  rapid  increase  of  the  black  population  in 
Cuyahoga  and  Erie,  between  1840  and  1850  was  due 
to  the  growth  of  the  cities  of  Cleveland  and  Sandusky 
and  the  opportunities  for  employment  about  the 
docks,  railroad  terminals,  hotels  and  barber  shops. 
The  increase,  in  Lorain  County  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education,  which 
were  given  to  the  blacks  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the 
whites,  at  Oberlin.  The  increase  from  1850  to  1860 
was  mostly  confined  to  Cuyahoga  and  Lorain  coun- 
ties, and,  in  five  of  the  twelve  counties,  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  negro  population. 

The  interest  of  the  politicians  in  such  counties 
as  Ashtabula,  Geauga,  Medina  and  Portage  in  all 
questions  concerning  the  welfare  of  .the  black  race 
seems  to  have  been  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  numbers  of 
such  race  found  in  their  respective  counties. 

The  blacks  were  not  numerous  enough  in  any 
Western  Reserve  community  to  excite  racial  hos- 
tility. Attempts  to  awaken  fears  that  their  sons  or 
daughters  might  marry  negroes — so  potent  elsewhere 
— only  provoked  laughter  on  the  Reserve.  Abstract 
theories  of  right  and  wrong  were  not  distorted  by 
self  interest.  To  the  student  and  philosopher  this 
was  an  advantage;  but  to  the  politician,  in  search 
of  a sure  foundation  on  which  to  build,  it  was  a dis- 
advantage. Selfish  interest  exerts  an  influence  over 
political  and  legislative  action,  far  more  persistent 
and  powerful  than  any  abstract  idea.  The  success 
of  slave  owners  in  the  South  and  of  protectionists 
in  the  North,  in  controlling  Congressional  legislation 
and  executive  action  for  three  quarters  of  a century, 
is  a striking  demonstration  of  this  theorem.  Down 
to  1826,  people  of  the  Western  Reserve  generally 
voted  the  Democratic  State  ticket,  because  there 
was  no  other.  The  Independent  Democrat,  of  Elyria, 
the  Portage  Democrat,  of  Ravenna,  the  Jeffersonian 
Democrat,  of  Chardon,  and  many  other  “Weekly 
Democrats”  were  projected  when  almost  all  men 
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were  content  to  be  called  Democrats;  and  the  pro- 
prietors saw  no  reason  for  changing  the  names  of  the 
papers  and  losing  their  good-will,  when  they  ceased 
to  adhere  to  that  party. 

The  people  of  the  Western  Reserve  turned  toward 
the  Whig  party,  as  they  saw  the  Democratic  party 
come  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  the  slave 
power.  They  did  not  propose  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  any  of  the  States  where  it  was  established,  but 
they  were  opposed  to  its  extension  to  any  other  States 
or  Territories,  and  they  intended  to  abolish  it  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  soon  as  they  had  the  power 
to  do  so.  Their  votes  decided  the  State  elections 
in  favor  of  the  Whigs  in  1826,  1828,  1830  and  1836. 
In  November,  1838,  Henry  Clay  wrote: — - 

“In  Ohio,  the  Abolitionists  are  alleged  to  have  gone  agains  t 
us  [the  Whigs]  almost  to  a man.”  “The  introduction  of  this 
new  element  of  abolition  into  our  elections  cannot  fail  to 
excite  with  all  reflecting  men  the  deepest  solicitude.”  1 3 7 

They  helped  elect  Corwin,  Whig  candidate  for 
Governor,  and  Harrison,  Whig  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, in  1840,  but  their  apathy  enabled  the  Demo- 
crats to  win  the  State  election  in  1842.  Ohio  gave 
Clay,  Whig  candidate  for  President,  a plurality  of 
5,940  in  1844;  but  8,050  votes  were  cast  for  James 
G.  Birney,  the  candidate  of  the  Liberty  party. 

Our  two  party  system  has  its  advantages;  but 
an  element  in  both  parties  was  becoming  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  the  dominating  element.  There 
were  “Free  Democrats”  and  “Independent  Demo- 
crats” in  the  one,  and  “Progressive  Whigs”  and  “Free 
Soilers”  in  the  other — all  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  to  new  territory,  to  the  annexation  of  the 
slave  State  Texas,  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  to 
every  effort  of  the  slave  owners  to  extend  and  national- 
ize their  “peculiar  institution.”  There  was  little  to 
be  gained  by  changing  from  one  party  to  another, 


Schurz.  Henry  Clay,  II..  163. 
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and  effective  protests  against  the  aggressions  of  the 
slave  power  could  only  be  registered  by  throwing 
away  votes.  Henry  Clay,  personally  very  popular 
with  the  masses,  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  trying 
to  hold  the  pro-slavery  Whigs  of  the  South  in  line, 
by  a series  of  so-called  “Alabama  Letters’’  in  which 
he  announced  that  he  should  not  object  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  provided , etc.  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
gained  a single  electoral  vote  in  the  South  by  his 
qualified  acquiescence  in  annexation  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  alienated  large  numbers  of  the  anti-slavery 
Whigs  of  the  North  who  either  did  not  vote  at  all, 
or  voted  for  Birney. 

One  of  the  popular  campaign  songs,  sung  by  the 
“Hutchinson  Family,”  at  many  political  meetings 
on  the  Reserve,  had  this  refrain; 

“Clear  the  track  for  Emancipation! 

Cars  cannot  run  on  a Clay  Foundation.” 

The  65,608  votes  cast  for  James  G.  Birney  would, 
if  cast  for  Henry  Clay,  have  given  him  a popular 
majority  of  27,433,  and  an  electoral  vote  of  146  to  129. 
Birney  received  15,812  votes  in  New  York  State, 
one-third  of  which,  if  cast  for  Clay,  would  have  given 
him  the  36  electoral  votes  of  that  State  and  made 
him  President.  1 3 8 

Birney’s  vote  was  an  evidence  of  sheer  despera- 
tion on  the  part  of  anti-slavery  men  and  a warning 
signal  that  should  have  been  heeded  by  those  who 
were  running  the  Whig  party. 

The  attitude  of  a majority  of  the  people  of  Ohio, 
at  this  time,  is  shown  by  the  election  of  Thomas 
Corwin,  an  eloquent  and  outspoken  opponent  of 
Texas  Annexation  and  the  Mexican  War  of  Conquest, 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  by  the  “PREAMBLE 
AND  RESOLUTION  Relative  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,”  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  January  17,  1845, 
in  which  the  following  langauge  was  used: — 


*•»  McKee,  National  Conventions  & Platforms , 56  and  57. 
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“We  do  solemnly  and  earnestly  protest  against  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
branch  or  department  thereof,  having  for  its  object  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  * * * fourth, 

because  it  would  involve  us  in  the  guilt,  and  subject 
our  country  to  the  reproach  of  cherishing,  sustaining  and 
perpetuating  the  evils  of  slavery — -fifth,  because  an  union 
between  the  United  States  and  Texas,  with  the  guaranty,  or 
understanding,  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  territory 
of  Texas  shall  be  formed  into  a state  or  states  where  slavery 
shall  be  permitted  to  exist,  and  where  slaves  shall  be  counted 
in  determining  the  relative  weight  of  such  states  in  the 
Federal  Union,  would  still  farther  extend  the  undue  ad- 
vantage which  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  states  have 
over  those  of  the  states  in  which  slavery  is  not  permitted.”  1 3 9 

On  February  8,  1847,  the  Legislature  adopted 
Joint  Resolutions  demanding  that  Slavery  be  excluded 
from  Oregon  Territory  and  any  other  territory  which 
may  hereafter  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 1 4 0 

On  February  24,  1848,  the  Legislature  adopted 
“RESOLUTIONS  Relative  to  the  acquisition  and 
control  of  foreign  territory  by  the  United  States,” 
in  which  the  following  language  was  used: — 

“ Resolved  * * * That  whatever  difference  of  opinion 

may  exist  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  forma- 
tion of  slave  States  out  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
federal  government,  and  entitled  to  admission  to  the  Union, 
there  cannot  be  any  rational  ground  for  such  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  territory  that  may  be  hereafter  obtained  by 
conquest  or  by  purchase”  and — - 

“ Resolved ; That  the  present  war  with  Mexico  was  neither 
sought  nor  advised  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  * * * her  citi- 

zens have  been  with  the  national  flag,  and  have  attested 
their  devotion  to  it  on  many  fields  and  through  divers  perils 
* * * She  hereby  protests  by  every  drop  of  blood  that 

has  been  spilt  by  her  citizens,  by  every  flag  that  has  been 
enrolled  from  her  borders,  by  the  spirit  of  her  sisterhood 
with  the  American  States,  that  any  territory  acquired  either 
by  purchase  or  by  conquest,  as  the  result  of  this  war,  shall  be 
national  territory;  and  the  State  of  Ohio  must  be  heard,  and 
will  have  a share  in  determining  the  character  of  the  institu- 
tions by  which  such  territory  shall  be  governed.”  1 4 1 


*••0.  L..  XLIII,  437. 


hoO.  L.,  XLV,  214. 
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On  February  22,  1848,  a Whig  legislature  en-  | 
dorsed  the  course  of  Senator  Thomas  Corwin  in  | 
opposing  the  Mexican  War,  and  resolved,  among  I 
other  things: — 

“That  the  State  of  Ohio  repudiates,  as  a libel  upon  the  con-  \ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  the  degrading  and  pernicious  j 
dogma,  which  asserts,  that  when  the  nation  is  once  involved  | 
in  a wrar  with  a foreign  country,  no  matter  by  what  means  or  | 

for  that  ends,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  president  to  de-  1 

termine  the  purpose  for  which  it  shall  thenceforth  be  carried 
on,  and  the  measure  of  its  duration. 

That  congress  does  possess  and  may  exercise  the  right  to  1 
interfere  with  this  kingly  attribute,  when  asserted  or  claimed 
by  the  president;  and  that  it  can  never  be  the  duty  of  the 
representatives  of  the  States  and  of  the  people  tamely  and 
submissively  to  bow  to  the  dictates  of  executive  will,  and 
humbly  to  subserve  its  behests,  by  transcribing  into  the 
form  of  legal  enactment  the  imperious  requisitions  of  the 
President  for  supplies  of  money  and  of  men.”142 

On  February  25,  1848,  the  Legislature  adopted 
a “RESOLUTION  Declaring  that  so  much  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  as  relates  to  slavery,  should  be 
extended  to  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.’ ’ 1 4 3 
On  March  24,  1849,  the  Legislature  adopted  a 
JOINT  RESpLUTION  Relative  to  Slavery  and  the 
Slave  Trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  instructing 
“our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress *  * * * 
to  use  all  constitutional  means  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.”  1 4 4 

It  was  this  Legislature  which  was  forced,  by  a 
few  Western  Reserve  men,  to  elect  Salmon  P.  Chase 
as  United  States  Senator  by  the  Democratic  party, 
although  he  was  not  the  choice  of  that  party  and  had 
really  acted  with  the  Liberty  Party  in  1843  and  1844. 1 4 5 
The  Western  Reserve  men  were  again  potent  in  elect- 

* « * O.  L..  XLVI.,  299.  » < » Ibid.,  314.  1**0.  L.,  XLVII,  396. 

141  At  a memorial  meeting  held  by  the  Cincinnati  Bar,  after  the  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  Judge  H.  C.  Whitman  said  among  other  things:  “Standing  as  Mr. 

Chase  there  did,  as  the  representative  of  thirteen  delegates  of  a small  portion  of 
the  State,  representing  as  he  did  neither  the  Democracy  nor  the  Whigs,  neither 
party  liking  him,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  manly  course  from  beginning  to  end 

* * * he  never  would  have  been  elected.”  Warden.  Chase,  324. 
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ing  Benjamin  F.  Wade  as  United  States  Senator, 
in  1851,  to  succeed  Thomas  Corwin,  who  had  not 
measured  up  to  their  expectations. 

These  extraordinary  achievements  of  a resolute 
minority  of  Ohio  voters  presaged  a disintegration 
of  one  or  both  of  the  old  parties  and  the  formation  of 
a third  party  which  should  be  stronger  than  either. 
The  process,  which  might  otherwise  have  proved 
gradual  was  hastened  by  the  so-called  “Compromise 
Measures”  carried  through  Congress  in  1850  by  the 
combined  action  of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster, 
the  two  great  leaders  of  the  Whig  party. 

The  Democratic  party  had  succeeded  in  their 
program-  of  annexing  Texas;  of  wresting  from  Mexico 
an  immense  tract  of  land  between  the  Nueces  River 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  which  the  Texans  claimed  but 
had  never  organized  or  occupied;  of  defeating  Mexico 
in  the  war  which  ensued;  and  of  acquiring  from  Mexico, 
by  forced  treaty,  additional  territory  out  of  which 
have  since  been  formed  the  six  great  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona  and  Newr 
Mexico,  and  all  of  which  had  been  free  from  slavery 
under  the  laws  of  Mexico. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  administration  in 
prosecuting  annexation  and  war  on  Mexico  wras  to 
acquire  additional  territory  to  be  carved  into  slave 
States  and  secure  to  the  slave  power  full  control  of 
the  United  States  Senate  with  at  least  an  even  chance 
of  controlling  the  House  of  Representatives.  Texas 
was  to  be  carved  into  four  States  and  the  rest  divided 
as  circumstances  might  require. 

This  program  was  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  a 
majority  of  the  Northern  people,  and  every  step 
was  taken  contrary  to  resolutions  of  protest  in  North- 
ern State  legislatures  and  in  spite  of  the  determined 
opposition  of  northern  members  of  Congress — chiefly 
U lugs.  The  Whigs  had  elected  General  Zachary 
Taylor  their  candidate  for  President  in  1848  by  a 
plurality  of  139,557  in  the  popular  vote  and  a majority 
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of  3G.146  electoral  votes  over  Lewis  Cass,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  The  Whigs  adopted  no  nationa 
platform,  relying  on  the  popularity  of  their  candidate 
and  the  unpopularity  of  the  measures  set  forth  in 
the  Democratic  platform.  They  succeeded  this  time, 
but  it  was  their  last  victory  in  national  politics.  The 
American  voter  with  firm  convictions,  does  not  long 
remain  attached  to  a party  which  has  no  principles 
which  it  dares  avow.  The  “Free  Soil”  party  nom- 
inated Martin  Van  Buren  on  a platform  boldly  de- 
claring:— “a  common  resolve  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  free  labor  against  the  aggression  of  the  slave  power, 
and  to  secure  free  soil  to  a free  people;”  that  the  old 
parties  had  stifled  the  will  of  a great  constituency 
and,  “under  the  slave  holding  dictation,”  nominated 
“candidates  neither  of  whom  can  be  supported  by 
the  opponents  of  slavery  extension  without  a sacrifice 
of  consistency,  duty  and  self-respect;”  that  “the 
entire  history  of  that  period,”  preceding  and  follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  “clearly  shows 
that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation  not  to 
extend,  nationalize,  or  encourage,  but  to  limit,  localize 
and  discourage  slavery;  and  to  this  policy,  which 
should  never  have  been  departed  from,  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  return;”  “that  in  the  judgment  of 
this  convention  Congress  has  no  more  power  to  make 
a slave  than  to  make  a king;  no  more  power  to  in- 
stitute or  establish  slavery  than  to  institute  or  estab- 
lish a monarchy;”  “that  the  true  and,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  convention,  the  only  safe  means  of  preventing 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  territory  now  free  is  to 
prohibit  its  extension  in  all  such  territory  by  an  act 
of  Congress;”  “that  we  accept  the  issue  which  the 
slave  power  has  forced  upon  us;  and  to  their  demand 
for  more  slave  States  and  more  slave  territory,  our 
calm  but  final  answer  is;  No  more  slave  States  and 
no  more  slave  territory.  Let  the  soil  of  our  extensive 


144  McKee,  National  Conventions  13  Platforms,  71,  72. 
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domain  be  kept  free  for  the  hardy  pioneers  of  our 
own  land  and  the  oppressed  and  banished  of  other 
lands;”  “that  we.  inscribe  on  our  banner,  ‘Free  Soil, 
Free  Speech,  Free  Labor,  and  Free  Men,’  and  under 
it  we  will  fight  on,  and  fight  forever,  until  a triumphant 
victory  shall  reward  our  exertions.”  1 4 7 

On  this  platform  Van  Buren  polled  291,263 
votes — 120,510  in  New  York  State  and  38,058  in 
Massachusetts,  largely  contributed  by  dissatisfied 
Democrats,  and  35,354  in  Ohio  and  10,389  in  Michi- 
gan, contributed  almost  wholly  by  dissatisfied  Whigs.3* *4  a 
The  Democrats  retained  control  of  the  Senate  by  a 
majority  of  8 over  all,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  narrow  majority  of  5. 1 4 9 

The  growth  of  the  dissenting  element  in  both 
parties  had  its  significance;  but  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  slave  power  was  wrecked  by  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  and  the  rush  of  men  from  the  free 
States  to  that  El  Dorado.  The  greed  for  gold  over- 
whelmed and  defeated  the  greed  for  more  slave  terri- 
tory. No  statesman  could  claim  credit  for  this  extraor- 
dinary and  unforeseen  emigration  of  the  free  to  the 
newly  acquired  Mexican  territory.  And,  as  events 
proved,  no  political  combination  could  long  postpone 
the  inevitabe  consequences. 

Congress  had  been  unable  to  pass  any  law  for 
the  territorial  government  of  the  newly  acquired 
territory,  or,  in  the  language  of  General  Taylor,  “to 
substitute  law  and  order  there  for  the  bowie  knife 
and  revolvers,”  owing  to  the  insistence  of  Northern 
men  upon  the  “Wilmot  Proviso,”  providing  that 
in  all  such  territory  slavery  should  be  forever  pro- 


McKee,  National  Conventions  y Platforms,  67,  68. 

Ibid.,  71.  Chase  wrote  in  March,  1849,  “In  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
northern  counties  of  Ohio,  the  profound  anti-slavery  convictions  of  the  people 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  support  national  nominees  without  any  declara- 
tion against  the  extension  of  slavery.”  Warden,  319. 

*4»  Ibid.,  73. 
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hibited. 1 5 0 So,  immediately  after  his  inauguration 
as  President,  Taylor  sent  a confidential  agent  to 
California  to  act  with  the  military  governor  in  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  a State  government.  151  A 
constitutional  convention  was  assembled  at  Monterey, 
by  order  of  General  Riley,  September  1,  1849,  and 
after  deliberating  about  six  weeks  completed  a con- 
stitution, which  was  submitted  to  the  people  and 
ratified  November  13,  1849,  by  a vote  of  12,061  for 
to  811  against.  This  constitution  followed  closely 
those  of  the  eastern  and  central  western  States  and 
provided  among  other  things: — 

“Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  unless  for 
the  punishment  of  crimes,  shall  ever  be  tolerated  in  this 
state.”  152 

The  application  for  admission  of  the  whole  of 
California  as  a State  in  the  Union,  with  such  a con- 
stitution, was  received  by  the  pro-slavery  men  with 
consternation.  The  whole  edifice  built  upon  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  extension  of  its  borders, 
the  war  with  Mexico  and  the  acquisition  of  more 
territory,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  slavery  and 
securing  the  preponderance  of  the  slave  power  in 
national  affairs,  was  rudely  shattered.  The  admission 
of  the  State,  with  its  designated  boundaries  and  free 
constitution,  was  violently  opposed.  All  the  sup- 
posed grievances  of  North  and  South  were  aired  in 
the  ensuing  debate  and  nearly  all  the  arguments 
of  the  pro-slavery  men  threatened,  or  predicted,  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  unless  the  Constitution 
was  so  modified  as  to  give  Southern  men  what  were 
termed  “equal  rights”  in  the  new  State.  By  “equal 
rights”  they  meant  the  right  of  Southern  slave  holders 


*»o  A motion  instructing  the  committee  on  Territories  to  bring  in  a bill  for 
organizing  California  and  New  Mexico  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  exclud- 
ing slavery  therefrom  was  made  by  Joseph  M.  Root,  of  Sandusky  .and  carried 
by  108  to  8o. 

Messages  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  V.,  27,  41. 

*•*  Charters  Id  Constitutions,  I.,  195,  196,  207. 
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to  take  their  slaves  there  and  establish  and  maintain 
slavery.  There  was  more  passion  than  logic  in  most 
of  the  arguments.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  them 
that  Southern  men  could  go  to,  and  reside  in,  such 
a State  just  as  every  other  man  did  or  could — with- 
out slaves.  1 5 3 

Calhoun’s  last  speech  was  made  during  this 
debate.  To  meet  the  argument  that  California  al- 
ways had  been  free  territory  and  that  the  clause  in 
the  State  Constitution  prohibiting  slavery  was  adopted 
without  dissent,  he  formulated  the  dogma  that,  the 
moment  the  treaty  with  Mexico  was  signed,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ipso  facto,  imported 
slavery  into  the  newly  acquired  territory,  and  to 
exclude  it,  later,  was  a wanton  violation  of  the  rights 
of  the  South— by  which  he  always  meant  slaveholders 
of  the  South.  In  order  to  give  any  plausibility  to 
his  argument  he  had  first  to  import  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  a provision,  which  was  not 
expressed  in  words,  making  slavery  a national  and 
not  merely  a local  institution.  As  one  of  the  debaters 
said,  “In  the  estimation  of  John  C.  Calhoun  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a mere  nose  of 
wax  to  be  twisted  into  any  shape  desired  by  the 
South.”  When  he  went  outside  of  the  Constitution 
to  find  support  for  his  thesis  he  was  met  by  a mass 
of  contemporary  argument  and  elucidation  to  show 
that  slavery  was  in  process  of  extinction  everywhere, 
except  in  four  or  five  Southern  States,  and  it  was 
confidently  believed  that  it  would  soon  be  abolished 
in  all  except  possibly  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Judging  from  the  arguments  used  by  other 
Southern  men,  two  other  principles  had  become 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  Constitution,  though  not 


1,1  Senator  Toombs  declared  that  the  Mexican  law  prohibiting  slavery  was  still 
valid  and  would  so  remain;  that  Congress  and  not  the  courts  must  change  the  law. 
He  demanded  that  what  was  recognized  by  law  as  property  in  the  slave-holding 
States  should  be  recognized  in  the  Mexican  territory.  “We  can  permit  no  dis- 
crimination against  our  section  or  our  institutions,  in  dividing  out  the  common 
property  of  the  republic/’  Stovall,  Robert  Toombs,  61-2. 
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expressed  in  its  language,  or  imported  by  Constitu- 
tional amendment.  These  were: — 

1.  The  line  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutes  north 
latitude  extended  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  all  States  north  of  that  must  be 
free  and  all  States  south  of  that  must  be  slave.  This 
required  that  California  should  be  divided  by  that 
line  into  two  States,  one  free  and  one  slave.  This 
rested  on  the  so-called  “Missouri  Compromise,’’  of 
1820. 

2.  No  new  free  State  can  be  admitted  to  the 
Union  if  that  would  give  the  free  States  a majority 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  This  rests,  it  was 
claimed,  on  uniform  practice  ever  since  the  State 
of  Vermont  was  admitted  in  1791. 1 5 4 It  is  true 
that  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  thirteen  States, 
seven  of  which  were,  or  soon  became,  free,  and  that 
the  free  States  were  in  the  majority  after  the  admis- 
sion of  Ohio  in  1803,  and  it  was  nine  years  before  the 
balance  was  restored  by  the  admission  of  Louisiana. 
It  is  true  that  the  slave  States  were  in  the  majority 
after  the  admission  of  Arkansas  in  1836,  and  again 
after  the  admission  of  Florida  and  Texas  in  1845, 


The  following  table  shows  the  order  in  which  new  States  were  admitted, 
the  dates  of  admission  and  to  which  column,  free  or  slave,  they  belonged. 

Name  of  State  Date  Free  Slave 

Vermont 1/91  1 

Kentucky 1792  1 

Tennessee 1796  1 

Ohio 1803  1 

Louisiana 1812  1 

Indiana 1816  1 

Mississippi 1817  I 

Illinois 1818  1 

Alabama 1819  1 

Maine 1820  1 

Missouri 1821  1 

Arkansas 1836  1 

Michigan 1837  1 

Florida 1845  1 

Texas 1845  1 

Iowa 1846  1 

Wisconsin 1848  1 

Totals 8 9 
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and  that  it  was  three  years  before  the  balance  was 
restored  by  the  admission  of  Wisconsin. 

What  a convenient  Constitutional  provision, 
which  may,,  or  may  not,  remain  in  force,  as  circum- 
stances may  require! 

The  “Missouri  Compromise,”  which  gave  signifi- 
cance to  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  related  specifically 
to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  could  ’ 3 pro- 
longed, by  interpretation,  to  the  east  or  west  of 
its  boundaries.  The  South  had  already  organized 
three  slave  States  in  the  Purchase,  south  of  that  line, 
and  but  one  free  State  had  been  admitted  north  of 
that  line.. 

There  was,  however,  a cry  from  all  parts  of  the 
South  against  the  admission  of  California  with  a 
Constitution  prohibiting  slavery.  Newspapers,  legis- 
latures, and  local  conventions  demanded  that  the 
right  of  slaveholders  to  take  their  slave  property 
with  them  into  all  of  the  newly  acquired  territory 
be  expressly  recognized  and  secured.  On  the  other 
hand,  Northern  Legislatures — Ohio’s  among  them — 
newspapers  and  local  conventions  demanded  the 
immediate  admission  of  California  with  its  free  Con- 
stitution, and  the  organization  of  territorial  govern- 
ments for  all  the  rest  of  the  land  acquired  from  Mex- 
ico, with  the  Wilmot  Proviso  excluding  slavery  there- 
from. A call  was  issued  for  a Southern  popular 
convention  to  be  held  at  Nashville,  June  20,  1850, 
to  consider  the  interests  of  the  South  and  take  such 
action  as  may  seem  necessary,  and  open  threats 
of  disunion  were  uttered  all  through  the  South.  How 
much  of  this  was  mere  bluff  and  chatter,  designed 
to  force  Congress  to  take  action  satisfactory  to  the 
slave  interest,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Henry  Clay,  however,  was  greatly  alarmed  and 
believed  that,  now  if  never  before,  extreme  Southern 
men  meant  • exactly  what  they  said  and  that  the 
Union  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  destroyed. 
He  took  into  consideration  all  the  complaints  and 


- 
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demands  made  and  arguments  used  by  both  Northern 
and  Southern  men  and  evolved  a series  of  resolutions, 
intended  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  all  and  to  call 
for  such  concessions  on  the  part  of  each  as  could  be 
reasonably  hoped  for  in  return  for  similar  concessions 
by  the  other.  These,  with  various  other  resolutions 
on*  the  same  general  subject,  were  ref  erred, April  18, 
1850,  to  a select  committee  of  thirteen,  with  Clay  as 
chairman,  and  such  men  as  Daniel  Webster  and 
Lewis  Cass  from  the  North,  and  William  R.  King, 
James  M.  Mason  and  John  Bell  from  the  South.  On 
May  8,  1850,  the  committee  submitted  a report 
consisting  of  three  bills  and  an  elaborate  argument. 

To  the  North  was  conceded  (?)  the  admission 
of  California;  but  this  was  coupled  with,  and  con- 
ditioned upon,  the  organization  of  territorial  govern- 
ments in  Utah  and  New  Mexico  without  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  and  the  fixing  of  the  west  and  north  boun- 
daries of  Texas  so  as  to  exclude  any  part  of  New 
Mexico,  for  which  Texas  was  to  be  duly  compensated 
in  money.  The  bill,  combining  these  various  meas- 
ures, was  aptly  termed  the  “omnibus  bill’  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor. 

Another  concession  to  the  North  was  the  pro- 
posed bill  prohibiting  the  slave-trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  thus  removing  from  the  Capital  one 
of  the  most  odious  features  of  slavery,  though  slavery 
itself  was  to  remain  until  Maryland  chose  to  abolish  it. 

Another,  wholly  illusory,  concession  to  the  North 
was  the  declaration  that  the  admission  of  any  new 
State,  or  States,  carved  out  of  Texas  should  be  post- 
poned— until  some  such  State  was  organized  and 
wanted  to  come  in,  when  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  admit  it! 

In  return  for  these  concessions  (?)  to  the  North, 
the  South  was  to  be  given  a more  effective  law  for 
the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  three  new  States  to  be 
carved  out  of  Texas,  and  an  even  chance  to  make 
slave  States  out  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 
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The  scheme,  as  a whole,  satisfied  nobody.  Presi- 
dent Taylor  agreed  with  anti-slavery  men  that  Cali- 
fornia was  entitled  to  immediate  admission,  without 
any  reference  to  what  was  done  with  the  rest  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  He  thought  the 
rest  should  be  kept  under  military  rule,  until  some 
portion  had  population  and  intelligence  enough  to 
do  as  California  had  done. 

President  Taylor,  who  had  gradually  won  the 
confidence  of  both  Union  and  anti-slavery  men  and 
announced  that  he  would  suppress  any  attempts 
at  dis-union,  had  a severe  attack  of  cholera  morbus 
after  eating  dinner  July  4th,  1850,  and  passed  away 
on  the  9th. 154a  His  successor,  Millard  Fillmore, 
reorganized  the  Cabinet  by  appointing  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Corwin,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  John  J.  Crittenden,  Attorney 
General.  Fillmore,  himself,  and  every  one  of  the 
new  appointees  favored  the  compromise. 

But  it  was  not  until  August  that  it  was  discovered 
that  by  separating  the  compromise  measures,  the 
objectors  to  one  or  two  might  be  induced  to  vote 
for  the  others  and  that  a majority  could  thus  be 
obtained  for  each,  although  the  several  majorities 
would  be  differently  constituted.  In  this  manner, 
every  one  of  the  measures  passed  the  Senate,  although 
in  somewhat  modified  form.  The  fugitive-slave  law 
was  far  more  drastic  than  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee. 

In  September,  all  passed  safely  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Union  was  saved 
once  more.  The  North  was  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  admission  of  California  as  a Free  State, 
and  the  South,  as  thoroughly  dissatisfied.  The  South 


1,4  “The  deaths  of  the  two  Whig  Presidents,  General  Harrison  and  General 
Taylor,  by  similar  intestinal  troubles,  just  after  it  became  apparent  that  they  could 
not  be  controlled  by  the  extreme  pro-slavery  men,  created  a strong  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  anti-slavery  men  that  both  had  been  maliciously  poisoned,  to  make 
room  for  more  yielding  successors. 
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was  greatly  pleased,  and  the  North  as  greatly  dis- 
pleased, with  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 

The  spectre  of  four  new  slave-States  instead  of 
Texas  and  eight  new  Senators  instead  of  two  from 
that  region,  was  sufficiently  disturbing  to  the  North, 
but  everything  else  paled  into  insignificance  when 
attempts  were  made  to  enforce  the  new  Fugitive 
Slave  Act.  The  features  which  made  this  so  obnox- 
ious to  Northern  people  were,  (1)  that  a small  army 
of  commissioners  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  United  j 
States  Circuit  Courts  who  should  have  jurisdiction 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  capture  and  removal 
of  alleged  fugitives;  (2)  that  these  commissioners 
were  to  receive  a fee  of  five  dollars  if  they  decided 
that  a claimant  was  not  entitled  to  a certificate  giving 
authority  to  take  and  remove  the  alleged  fugitive, 
and  ten  dollars  if  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  claimant; 

(3)  that  these  commissioners  were  authorized  to 
appoint  persons  from  time  to  time  to  execute  such 
warrants  as  might  be  issued  for  the  arrest  of  alleged 
fugitives;  (4)  that  such  impromptu  officers  were 
empowered  to  summon  to  their  aid  bystanders  or  a 
posse  comitatus  of  the  proper  county,  and  all  citizens 
were  commanded  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  prompt  and 
efficient  execution  of  this  law  whenever  their  services 
should  be  required;  (5)  that  warrants  issued  by  any 
commissioner  should  run  and  be  executed  by  said  officers 
anywhere  in  the  State  within  which  they  are  issued; 

(6)  that  any  person  having  a power  of  attorney  from 
a claimant,  duly  executed  and  acknowledged  before 
some  legal  officer  or  court  of  the  State  where  the 
claimant  resided,  teas  thereby  empowered  to  seize  or 
arrest  the  alleged  fugitive , without  process , and  bring 
him  before  a court  or  commissioner  of  the  proper 
circuit,  district  or  county,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  hear  and  determine  the  case  of  such  claimant 
in  a summary  manner;  (7)  that  an  affidavit  of  owner- 
ship under  the  seal  of  the  proper  court  or  officer, 
and  another  affidavit  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person 
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whose  service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due  and  that 
he  had  escaped,  should  be  sufficient  to  entitle  the  claim- 
ant or  his  agent  to  a certificate  authorizing  him  to  arrest 
and  remove  such  alleged  fugitive  to  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory whence  he  ivas  alleged  to  have  escaped ; (8)  “In  no 
trial  or  hearing  under  this  act  shall  the  testimony  of 
such  alleged  fugitive  be  admitted  in  evidence , and  the 
certificates  * * * mentioned  shall  be  conclusive  of 

the  right  * * * to  remove  such  fugitive  to  the  State 

or  Territory  from  which  he  escaped  and  shall  prevent 
all  molestation  of  such  person  or  persons  by  any  process 
issued  by  any  court , judge , magistrate , or  other  person 
whomsoever (9)  “That  any  person  who  shall  know- 
ingly and  willingly  obstruct,  hinder,  or  prevent  such 
claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney  * * * from  ar- 
resting such  a fugitive  * * * either  with  or  with- 
out process  as  aforesaid , or  shall  rescue , or  attempt  to 

rescue , such  fugitive  * * * from  the  custody  of 

such  claimant , * * * or  other  persons  lawfully 

assisting;  * * * or  shall  aid,  abet,  or  assist  such 

person  so  owing  service,  * * * directly  or  in- 
directly, to  escape  * * * or  shall  harbor  and 

conceal  such  fugitive  so  as  to  prevent  the  discovery  and 
arrest  such  person  * * * shall  for  either  of  said 

offenses , be  subject  to  a fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  and 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  * * * and 

shall  moreover  forfeit  and  pay  by  way  of  civil  damages 
to  the  party  injured  by  such  illegal  conduct  the  sum  of 
$1,000  for  each  fugitive  so  lost  as  aforesaid , to  be  re- 
covered by  action  of  debt/’  etc.;  (10)  The  claimant 
of  any  alleged  fugitive  could  apply  to  any  court  of 
record,  or  judge  thereof,  in  the  State  where  he  lived 
and  on  proof  of  ownership  and  escape  have  a record 
made  of  such  facts  and  also  a general  description 
of  the  person  escaping,  with  such  convenient  cer- 
tainty as  may  be,  and  a transcript  of  such  record 
authenticated  by  the  * * * clerk  and  the  seal  of 
the  said  Court  * * * shall  be  held  and  taken  to 
be  full  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  of  escape  and 
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that  the  service  or  labor  of  the  person  escaping  is  due 
to  the  party  in  such  record  mentioned.  And  upon 
the  production  by  the  said  party  of  other  and  further 
evidence,  if  necessary , either  oral  or  by  affidavit 
* * * of  the  identity  of  the  person  escaping , he 

or  she  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  claimant .”  * * * 

Provided  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  production  of  a transcript 
of  such  record  as  evidence  as  aforesaid.  But  in  its 
absence  the  claims  shall  be  heard  and  determined  upon 
other  satisfactory  proofs P 

The  above  abstract  and  excerpts  point  out 
the  objectionable  features  of  a law  which  was  so 
long  that  it  would  fill  seven  pages  in  an  ordinary 
8vo  volume.  1 5 5 

A wave  of  indignation  swept  over  the  entire 
North,  as  soon  as  the  provisions  of  the  new  fugitive 
slave  law  became  known.  1 5 6 The  Whig  party  suf- 
fered most,  because  its  leaders  had  been  most  promi- 
nent in  bringing  forward  and  advocating  the  various 
compromise  measures  and  the  Whig  administration 
had  used  all  its  influence  to  promote  their  enactment 
into  law. 


is  i William  Henry  Smith  in  A Political  History  of  Slavery,  128-9,  says:  “The 
bill  reported  by  Mr.  Clay  from  the  special  committee  of  thirteen  proposed  to 
effect  this  in  a way  that  would  have  been  a safe  guard  to  free  colored  persons 
beyond  anything  in  the  original  law,  and  without  disturbing  the  peace  of  com- 
munities where  arrests  should  be  made.  * * * As  passed,  the  fugitive  slave 

law  was  a very  different  measure,  without  safe  guard  for  the  slave,  harsh  and  re- 
pugnant to  the  sentiments  of  humanity.  * * * If  Northern  representatives 

had  not  shirked  their  duty  it  would  have  been  defeated  or  amended  to  conform 
to  the  original  report.”  Clay  was  absent  on  account  of  ill  health  when  this  bill 
was  passed.  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.,  182-3,  says:  “On  August 
23d  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading,  which 
was  equivalent  to  its  passage,  buy  a vote  of  27  to  12.  The  nays  were  eight  North- 
ern Whigs,  * * * three  Northern  Democrats,  and  Chase;  there  were  fifteen 

Northern  senators  who  did  not  vote.  * * * On  September  12th,  the  Fugitive 

Slave  law  was  carried  through  the  House,  under  the  operation  of  the  previous 
question,  by  109  to  76.  * * * Thirty-three  representatives  from  the  North 

were  either  absent  or  paired  or  dodged  the  vote.” 

»*•  In  a letter  to  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  quoted  in  Warden,  p. 
336,  Senator  Salmon  P.  Chase  said  they  were  “opposed  by  a majority  of  the  Ohio 
Representatives.  They  were  almost  universally  denounced  by  the  Democratic 
press  in  Ohio,  and  for  a time  it  seemed  possible  that  they  might  be  repudiated  by 
the  northern  Democracy.” 
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On  October  11,  1850,  a little  over  three  weeks 
after  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  a large 
meeting  of  citizens  of  Cleveland  was  held  in  Empire 
Hall,  at  which  a committee  on  Resolutions  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Joel  Tiffany,  Reuben 
Hitchcock,  H.  V.  Willson,  then,  a partner  of  Henry 
B.  Payne,  two  years  later,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress,  and  later  still  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio, 
O.  H.  Knapp,  and  G.  A.  Benedict,  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Herald.  They  reported  as  follows: — 

“1.  Resolved , That  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Law  was  an 
act  unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  hostile  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  humanity,  and,  if  persevered  in,  fatal 
to  Human  Freedom. 

“2.  Resolved , That  that  law  strikes  down  some  of  the 
dearest  principles  upon  which  our  fathers  predicated  their 
right  to  assert  and  maintain  their  independence,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  the  most  tyrannical  exercise  of  power;  and  that 
it  cannot  be  sustained  without  repudiating  the  doctrines 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  all  free  governments  rest. 

“3.  Resolved , That  tyranny  consists  in  the  wilfully  violating 
by  those  in  power  of  man’s  natural  right  to  personal  security, 
personal  liberty,  and  private  property;  and  it  matters  not 
whether  the  act  is  exercised  by  one  man  or  a million  of  men, 
it  is  equally  unjust,  unrighteous,  and  destructive  of  the  ends 
of  all  just  governments. 

“4.  Resolved , That  regarding  some  portion  of  the  Fugitive 
Law  as  unconstitutional,  and  the  whole  of  it  as  oppressive, 
unjust,  and  unrighteous,  we  deem  it  the  duty  of  EVERY 
GOOD  CITIZEN  to  denounce , oppose  and  RESIST,  by  all 
proper  means,  the  execution  of  said  law,  and  we  demand  its 
immediate  and  unconditional  repeal,  and  will  not  cease  to 
agitate  the  question  and  use  all  our  powers  to  secure  that 
object,  until  it  is  accomplished.”157 

In  October,  1850,  an  indignation  meeting  was 
held  at  Canfield,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  addressed 
by  B.  F.  Wade,  Whig,  afterwards  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Rufus  P.  Ranney,  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress 

157  Cleveland  Leader,  April  14.  1859.  Cleveland  Herald,  ApriflS,  1859.  West - 
*rn  Reserve  Chronicle,  April  20,  1859. 
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in  1848,  afterwards  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio 
and,  later  still,  elected  Judge  of  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court;  Matthew  Birchard,  Democrat,  afterwards 
Judge  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court;  Milton  Sutliff, 
Democrat,  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court,  John  Hutchins,  Whig,  afterwards  Member  of 
Congress,  and  Eben  Newton,  Free  Soiler.  These 
men  were  all  prominent  citizens  and,  between  them, 
represented  all  political  parties  and  most  of  the  people 
of  the  Western  Reserve.  The  following  account  of 
the  meeting  and  the  resolutions  adopted  are  copied 
from  the  Ohio  Republican , of  November  8,  1850. 

“The  assembled  multitude  listened  with  great  attention, 
to  the  thrilling  eloquence  and  burning  indignation  of  the 
several  speakers,  and  repeatedly  gave  evidence  of  their 
approbation  by  shouts  of  applause. 

The  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  were 
as  follows,  and  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved , That  we  regard  the  “fugitive  act,”  passed  by 
Congress,  not  only  as  a gross  outrage  upon  humanity,  but 
as  a direct  infringement  upon  the  principles  upon  which  our 
government  is  founded,  and  which  should  ever  be  maintained 
by  a free  people. 

Resolved,  That  in  striking  down,  as  the  makers  of  this  law 
fain  would  do,  at  a blow,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  habeas 
corpus,  the  right  of  appeal,  the  privilege  of  counsel,  and  cross 
examination  of  witnesses,  they  have  attempted  to  annihilate 
the  work  of  progress  in  the  civil  history  of  the  world,  and  to 
bring  back  the  dark  ages  of  despotism  and  absolute  rule, 
against  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  meant 
effectually  to  guard  by  its  explicit  and  solemn  guarantee  of 
these  inestimable  rights. 

Resolved , That  we  will  unceasingly  agitate  the  question, 
which  this  act  was  designed  to  settle,  till  the  act  is  repealed 
and  slavery  abolished  in  all  places  within  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  general  government. 

Resolved , That  the  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Commissioner 
or  Marshal  under  this  act,  by  any  person  claiming  the 
privileges  of  American  citizenship,  and  brotherhood  with 
men,  will,  as  it  deservedly  should,  brand  him  as  a traitor  to 
humanity;  and  we  hope  that  no  man  can  be  found  in  our 
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community  base  enough  and  bold  enough  to  accept  the 
work  of  infamy. 

Resolved , That  we  will  not,  under  any  political  necessity 
whatever,  vote  for  any  man  for  any  office  of  trust,  profit  or 
honor,  who  voted  for  or  aided,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
passage  of  the  act,  or  approves  of  its  infamous  provisions, 
or  aids  in  its  execution. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Judge 
Brownlee,  and  unanimously  passed  with  a hurricane 
of  shouts: 

Resolved , That,  come  life  or  come  imprisonment — come 
fine  or  come  death — we  will  neither  aid  nor  assist  in  the  return 
of  any  fugitive  slave,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  will  harbor  and 
secrete,  and  by  all  just  means  protect  and  defend  him,  and 
thus  give  him  a practical  God  speed  to  liberty. 1 5 8 

The  Congressional  elections  in  the  fall  of  1850, 
resulted  in  sending  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
140  Democrats — a gain  of  22,  88  Whigs — a loss  of 
23 — -and  5 Free  Soilers— a gain  of  3.  1 5 9 Although 
the  Whig  party  had  always  contained  more  abolition- 
ists than  the  Democratic,  the  Wilmot  Proviso  had 
its  origin  among  the  Democrats  and  was  looked  upon 
with  no  favorable  eye  by  many  leading  Whigs.  1 6 0 
The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  drafted  by  Judge  Brinkerhoff, 
Democratic  congressman  from  the  Mansfield  District, 
Ohio,  and  presented  by  David  Wilmot,  a Democratic 


“8  Reproduced  in  Ohio  Slate  Journal,  July  18,  1859;  See  also  Mahoning  Register, 
July  — , 1859.  Norwalk  Reflector,  July  26,  1859;  and  Painesville  Telegraph,  July 
14,  1859.  The  following  is  an  extract — italics,  capitals  and  all — from  a report 
of  the  meeting,  published  in  the  Mahoning  Index,  of  Canfield,  O.,  November  1. 
1850,  and  republished  in  the  Western  Reserve  Chronicle,  of  Warren,  0.,  October  5, 
1859;  and  Mahoning  Register,  September  22,  1859. 

“Next  upon  the  forum  was  called  by  the  united  voice  of  the  meeting  Rufus  P. 
Ranney,  of  Trumbull,  a distinguished  delegate,  to  make  our  Constitution — one 
of  the  brightest  minds  in  Ohio,  and  an  old  Democrat  and  nothing  else  in  politics! 
He  exposed  not  only  the  INFAMOUS  MANNER  in  which  the  bill  was  rushed 
through  the  House  under  the  gag  rule  of  the  Southern  and  infamous  oppressors  but  in 
SCATHING  AND  BLISTERING  CURSES  denounced  the  whole  bill  as  UN- 
CONSTITUTIONAL^)  and  the  miscreants  who  assisted  in  its  passage  by  their 
votes,  or  fleeing  when  God  and  their  duty  required  their  aid  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  blood  and  life  as  unworthy  of  our  regard — AS  UNWORTHY  OF  OUR 
SUFFRAGE — now  or  hereafter .” 

11 ‘McKee,  National  Conventions  Cf  Platforms,  73. 

1,0  Chase  to  Trowbridge,  Warden,  Life  of  Chase,  314. 
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Congressman  from  Pennsylvania.  The  Southern 
wings  of  both  parties,  while  differing  upon  such 
matters  as  internal  improvements  at  national  ex- 
pense, protective  tariffs,  etc.,  were  in  accord  in  all 
matters  touching  slavery.  In  Ohio,  the  Democrats 
were  apparently  quite  as  much  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  as  the  Whigs,  until  it  was  made  plain 
that  northern  Democrats  could  not  hope  for  recogni- 
tion from  a Democratic  administration  and  appoint- 
ment to  office,  while  they  entertained  such  sentiments. 
At  a Democratic  State  Convention  held  in  Columbus, 
January  8,  1848,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  afterwards 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  offered, 
among  other  resolutions  which  were  adopted,  the 
following — 

“ Resolved , That  the  people  of  Ohio,  now,  as  they  always 
have  done,  look  upon  the  institution  of  slavery  in  any  part 
of  the  Union,  as  an  evil  and  unfavorable  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  and  practical  benefits  of  free  institutions; 
and  that  entertaining  these  sentiments  they  will,  at  all  times, 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  use  all  power,  clearly  given  by  the 
terms  of  the  National  compact,  to  prevent  its  increase,  to 
mitigate,  and  finally,  to  eradicate  the  evil.”  1 6 1 

This  resolution  was  re-adopted  by  the  Democratic 
State  Conventions  of  1850,  1852,  1853,  1854  and 
1855,  thus  justifying  to  some  extent  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  Chase  that  the  Democratic  party  might 
become  the  great  opponent  of  the  slave  power.  In 
1850,  that  party  elected  their  candidate  for  Governor, 
Reuben  Wood,  by  a plurality  of  26,106,  over  Samuel 
F.  Vinton,  and  a majority  of  9,126  over  all.  16,918 
votes  were  cast  for  Samuel  Lewis,  Free  Soiler.  The 
Whigs  had  elected  their  candidate  for  Governor  in 
1848  by  a vote  of  29,118  greater  than  they  gave  to 
Vinton  in  1850.  It  camiot  be  doubted  that  the 
decline  in  the  Whig  vote  was  due  to  the  passage  of 


i • i Warden,  Life  of  Chase,  3 16-7;  Painesville  Telegraph,  Aug.  4, 1858;  Guhrnsey 
Times , Sept.  16,  1858. 
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the  Fugitive  Slave  law  for  which  the  Whig  adminis- 
tration was  held  responsible. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1852  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Whig  parties  endorsed  the  “Compromise 
Measures”  including  “the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor,”  and  both  agreed  to  abide  by 
and  insist  upon  the  strict  enforcement  of  all  acts 
passed  in  pursuance  of  the  compromise  and  to  resist 
all  attempts  to  reopen  the  slavery  question.  1 6 2 The 
anti-slavery  Democrats,  who  revolted  in  1848,  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance  being  satisfied  that  peace 
with  compromise  was  better  than  continual  wrang- 
ling, but  the  “Progressive  Whigs”  and  Free  Soilers 
either  refrained  from  voting  or  voted  for  John  P.  Hale. 
The  result  was  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the 
Democrats — Pierce  having  a plurality  of  214,896 
in  the  popular  vote  and  receiving  the  electoral  vote 
of  all  but  four  States — Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 1 6 3 The  Democrats  secured 
a majority  of  14  over  all  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  a two  to  one  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Whig  party  had  perished  in  its 
attempt  to  “save  the  Union.” 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  December  5,  1853, 
President  Pierce  ushered  in  the  era  of  harmony  and 
good  feeling  with  the  following  words: — 

1 • * The  Democrats  resolved  to  “abide  by,  and  adhere  to  a faithful  execution 
of  the  acts  known  as  the  ‘compromise’  measures  settled  by  the  last  Congress — 
‘the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from  service  or  labor’  included,”  and  further  to 
“resist  all  attempts  at  renewing,  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question,  under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made.” 
McKee,  7 6.  The  Whigs  proclaimed  “that  the  series  of  acts  of  the  Thirty-second 
Congress,  the  act  known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  included,  are  received  and  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  Whig  party  * * * as  a settlement  in  principle  and  sub- 
stance of  the  dangerous  and  exciting  questions,  which  they  embrace,  and  * * * 

will  maintain  them  and  insist  upon  their  strict  enforcement  until  time  and  ex- 
perience shall  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  further  legislation  * * * and  we 

deprecate  all  further  agitation  of  the  question  thus  settled  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  will  discountenance  all  efforts  to  continue  or  renew  such  agitation, 
whenever  or  however  the  attempt  may  be  made.”  McKee,  79,  80.  The  striking 
similarity  in  the  language  of  these  resolutions  indicates  a common  origin,  or  that 
the  Whig  Convention  had  copied  this  part  of  its  Platform  from  that  adopted  by 
the  Democrats  less  than  two  weeks  before  in  the  same  city — Baltimore.” 

1 " McKee,  Conventions  13  Platforms,  84.  85. 
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“the  year  1850  will  be  recurred  to  as  a period  filled  with  anx- 
ious apprehension.  /Y  successful  war  had  just  terminated. 
Peace  brought  with  it  a vast  augmentation  of  territory.  Dis- 
turbing questions  arose  bearing  upon  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  one  portion  of  the  Confederacy  and  involving  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  States.  But  notwithstanding 
the  differences  of  opinion  and  sentiment  which  then  existed 
in  relation  to  details  and  specific  provisions,  the  acquiescence 
of  distinguished  citizens,  whose  devotion  to  the  Union  can 
never  be  doubted,  has  given  renewed  vigor  to  our  institutions 
and  restored  a sense  of  repose  and  security  to  the  public  mind 
throughout  the  Confederacy.  That  this  repose  is  to  suffer 
no  shock  during  my  official  term,  if  I have  power  to  avert 
it,  those  who  placed  me  here  may  be  assured. ” 1 6 4 

In  the  fall  of  1848,  Rufus  P.  Ranney,  one  of  Ohio’s 
lawyers,  then  a Democratic  candidate  for  Congress, 
wrote  as  follows,  in  answer  to  a letter  of  Judge  B.  F. 
Hoffman,  of  Warren,  asking  him  to  define  his  posi- 
tion on  the  questions  of  the  day: — 

“I  am  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  terri- 
tories of  New  Mexico  and  California  in  their  whole  extent, 
and  UTTERLY  OPPOSED  to  authorizing  slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude  of  any  kind  within  them , or  to  any  compromise , 
which  shall  doom  any  part  of  them  to  the  curse  of  human  bond- 
age, * * * It  is  conceded  that  these  territories  are  now 

free.  They  must  remain  so  until  changed  by  positive  law 
of  the  sovereign  power.  No  question  is  better  settled  in  this 
country  than  that  slavery  exists  in  a country  by  virtue  of  the 
local  law.  It  is  clear  that  it  can  no  more  exist  in  a territory 
without  such  law,  than  a man  can  breathe  without  air. 
Neither  Congress  nor  a territorial  Legislature,  in  my  opinion, 
possess  the  power  to  establish  it.  It  can  only  be  done  by  the 
people  when  admitted  as  a State  under  the  general  principles 
of  the  Constitution.  I have  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  erect  a Territorial  Government,  and  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  within  the  territories,  AND  I AM  IN  FAVOR 
OF  AND  WOULD  SUPPORT  SUCH  PROHIBITION.”  1 6 5 

The  Cleveland  Plaindealer,  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic paper  in  Northern  Ohio,  set  forth  the  views 

* • * Messages  <3  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  V.,  222. 

»•*  Western  Reserve  Chronicle,  Oct.  4.  1848  and  Sept.  3.  1856.  Ohio  State 
Journal,  July  8,  1859,  Mahoning  Register,  July  — , 1859. 
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of  the  Democratic  party  as  to  the  Compromise  Meas- 
ures in  the  following  language: — 

“By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  (art  5 of  amend- 
ments,) no  person  can  be  ‘deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law.’  Every  person  in  this  State  is 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  this  provision,  and  there  is  a 
similar  provision  in  our  State  Constitution. 

“ ‘ Due  process  of  law * is  not  a summary  proceeding  before  a 
Commissioner  appointed  under  an  act  of  Congress.  The 
judicial  power  under  the  United  States  Constitution  is  vested 
in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  Congress 
may  establish.  Commissioners  cannot  exercise  judicial 
function  over  life  and  liberty „ That  is  not  ‘due  process  of 
law.’  If  any  person  is  arrested  under  this  act,  upon  the  war- 
rant of  any  commissioners,  he  should  be  immediately  taken 
before  a State  Judge  upon  habeas  corpus , by  whom  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  can  be  adjudicated  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Congress  cannot  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus , except  in  cases  of  rebellion,  or  invasion.  It  is 
the  right  of  every  man  to  have  this;  and  no  judge  can  refuse 
to  allow  it,  without  the  most  severe  penalty.”  1 6 6 

‘“Out!  d d Spot!’ 

This  quotation  from  Macbeth  will  apply  with  as  much  ap- 
propriateness to  the  late  fugitive  law,  as  it  did  in  its  original 
utterance  to  that  black  spot  of  guilt  which  the  wicked  mur- 
derer in  the  play  could  not  wash  out. 

* * * * 

“The  institution  of  slavery  is  an  anomaly  in  civilized  gov- 
ernments, an  exception  to  liberty  everywhere,  and  a most  out- 
rageous contradiction  to  our  pretensions  as  a Model  Republic. 
It  was  barely  sufferable  in  this  country  sixty  years  ago,  and 
unfortunately  recognized  in  one  of  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution.  * * * But  no  framer  of  that  Constitu- 

tion, no  indorser  of  its  compromises  ever  dreamed  that 
slavery  would  exist  in  this  country  at  this  day.  Every  act 
of  Congress  that  has  tended  to  support  or  perpetuate  in  the 
least  this  institution,  has  been  in  violation  of  the  intent  of 
the  original  framers  of  that  instrument.  This  fugitive 
Slave  Law  is  one  of  that  character,  and  were  its  operations, 
like  most  other  slave  laws,  confined  to  the  slave  States,  it 
might  escape  repeal.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  its  operations 
are  wholly  in  the  f ree  States , and  to  be  executed,  if  executed 


Cleveland  Plaindealer,  October  23,  1850. 
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at  all,  by  free  men . The  service  it  requires  is  not  the  kind 
we  owe  to  either,  God,  man,  or  the  devil.*’ 1 6 7 

The  annexation  of  Texas  opened  a new  market 
and  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  slaves.  An 
able  bodied  negro  would  bring  from  $1,000  to  $1,500; 
able  bodied  women,  from  $800  to  $1,200;  and  children 
from  $200  to  $1,000  according  to  age  and  condition.  1 6 * 
Men  who  captured  negroes  in  free  territory  and 
delivered  them  to  claimants,  true  or  false,  in  slave 
territory,  were  well  paid- — more  if  the  claim  was  a 
false  one  than  if  it  was  true.  The  usual  commission 
was  one-half  the  value  of  the  negro,  or,  if  sold,  one- 
half  the  price  received.  Man  stealing  was  rendered 
by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  easy  of  accomplishment 
and  it  was  much  more  profitable  and  far  less  dangerous 
than  horse  stealing.  The  United  States  protected 
him  against  any  interference  on  the  part  of  anybody. 
This  law  was  a direct  incentive  to  crime  and  slave 
hunters  were  soon  plying  their  trade  in  Ohio,  as  in 
other  Northern  States. 

On  March  20,  1851,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio 
adopted  a “RESOLUTION  Relative  to  the  abduction 
of  the  children  and  grandchild  of  Peyton  Polly,” 
which  illustrates  the  evil  wrought  by  the  Act : 

“Whereas,  it  has  been  represented  to  this  General  As- 
sembly, that  on  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  June  last,  seven  of 


Cleveland  Plaindealer,  October  30,  1850. 

*• 8 The  following  item  from  the  Louisville  Courier ; November  15,  1858,  copied 
in  the  Painesville  Telegraph,  November  25,  1858,  is  illuminating: 

“SALE  OF  FARM  AND  NEGROES — The  farm  of  the  late  Isaac  Owings,  in 
Jefferson  county,  on  Harrod’s  creek,  about  ten  miles  from  the  city,  together  with 
several  negroes,  a quantity  of  stock,  etc.,  were  sold  at  public  sale  on  Thursday 
last  by  order  of  the  administratrix.  The  farm,  containing  about  200  acres 
of  good  land  sold  at  $60  per  acre,  Ralph  Tarlton,  Esq.,  being  the  purchaser.  The 
stock,  etc.,  generally,  brought  good  prices.  The  negroes  brought^the  following 
round  sums: 

1 boy  aged  13 $1,310 

1 boy  aged  19 1,475 

I man  aged  28 1,400 

I man  aged  30 1,015 

I woman  aged  32  with  3 children  under  6 years ....  1,850 

I woman  aged  37  with  3 children  under  7 years,  . . . 1,900 

The  slaves  were  sold  on  a credit  of  twelve  months,  and  were,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  we  believe,  bought  by  the  heirs. — Louisville  Courier , 15th.” 
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the  children  and  one  grandchild  of  Peyton  Polly,  all  said  to 
be  free  colored  persons,  residing  in  Lawrence  county,  in  this 
State,  were  forcibly  seized  and  carried  into  Kentucky,  and 
are  there  now  held  in  slavery,  contrary  to  law;  and  whereas, 
it  is  also  represented  that  said  Peyton  Polly  is  poor,  and  un- 
able to  raise  the  pecuniary  means  necessary  to  procure  coun- 
sel to  test,  in  a court  or  law,  the  right  of  his  said  children 
and  grandchildren  to  their  liberty;  Therefore, 

“ Resolved , * * * That  the  Governor  be,  and  is  hereby 

directed  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  said  alleged  seizure  and 
abduction;  and  if  on  such  inquiry,  he  shall  become  satisfied 
that  said  representations  are  probably  true,  that  he  shall 
employ  counsel,  and  adopt  such  other  measures  as  shall  con- 
duce most  speedily  to  restore  said  persons  to  their  liberty; 
and  that  the  costs  and  expenses  be  paid  from  his  contingent 
fund.”  1 6 9 

A sequel  to  this  interesting  case  is  found  in  a 
“JOINT  RESOLUTION  Relative  to  the  Kidnapping 
of  the  Polly  Family,”  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture, March  10,  1860: — 

“Whereas,  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  June,  1850,  seven 
of  the  children  and  one  grandchild  of  Peyton  Polly,  all  free 
persons  of  color,  residing  in  Lawrence  county,  were  forcibly 
seized  with  a view  of  reducing  them  to  slavery,  that  four  of 
them  were  arrested  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  on  their  way  to 
a southern  slave  market,  and  after  protracted  litigation  -were 
declared  free  persons  by  the  courts  of  that  state,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes;  and  whereas,  four  of  said  persons  of 
color  were  sold  into  slavery  in  the  county  of  Wayne,  in  the 
state  of  Virginia,  and  are  now  held  in  bondage  there;  and 
whereas,  suit  was  instituted  in  the  county  of  Cabell,  in  said 
state  of  Virginia,  for  the  freedom  of  said  last  mentioned  col- 
ored persons,  and  were  delared  free  by  the  judgment  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Cabell  county,  which  judgment  was  after- 
wards reversed  by  the  court  of  appeals,  on  the  ground  that 
the  actual  residence  of  the  defendant  was  in  Wayne  county, 
and  the  Cabell  county  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  cause; 
that  said  proceedings  were  removed  to  the  county  of  Wayne, 
and  are  now  pending;  Therefore, 

“Be  it  resolved  * * *,  That  the  governor  be  and  he  is 

hereby  authorized  to  expend  any  sum  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 


*••0.  L..  XLIX.,  811-12. 
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said  litigation;  that  the  standing  committee  of  finance  be  in- 
structed to  provide  for  the  same  in  the  general  appropriation 
bill;  and  that  the  governor  be  requested  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  he,  in  his  judgment,  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
speedy  and  successful  termination  of  said  proceedings.”  1 7 0 

In  the  winter  of  1849-50,  the  Ohio  Senate  adopted 
the  following  Joint  Resolution  by  a vote  25  to  3 in 
the  Senate,  only  two  Democrats  and  one  Whig  voting 
in  the  negative: — 

“ Resolved , That  the  sentiment  of  the  freemen  of  Ohio  is, 
No  More  Slave  Territory ; that  Congress  has  the  power,  and 
should  apply  the  Ordinance  of  Congress  of  1787,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  slavery,  to  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States; 
that  Congress  has  the  power,  and  should  immediately  exer- 
cise it,  and  abolish  slavery,  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  coast-wise  and  inter-state  slave  trade;  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  should  cease  to  legislate 
for , and  to  promote  slavery , but  legislate  for , and  promote 
liberty ; and  upon  this  subject  there  should  be  no  compromise.” 

Among  those  voting  for  this  resolution  were 
Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Cleveland,  afterwards  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  Ohio,  and  Henry  C.  Whitman, 
of  Cincinnati,  afterwards  Democratic  candidate  for 
Supreme  Court  Judge.  1 7 1 

In  the  session  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  following 
the  enactment  of  the  Compromise  Measures,  Milton 
Sutliff,  Senator  from  Warren,  afterwards  Supreme 
Court  Judge,  offered,  December  11,  1850,  a series 
of  resolutions,  among  which  were  the  following: 

“ Resolved , That  among  the  powers  delegated  to  the  General 
Government,  by  the  Constitution,  that  of  legislating  upon 
the  subject  of  Fugitives  from  justice  is  not  to  be  found; 
while  that  of  depriving  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  is  expressly  denied. 

“ Resolved , That  in  the  judgment  of  this  General  Assembly 
the  act  of  Congress  in  relation  to  Fugitives  from  service, 
approved  Sept.  18th,  1850,  is  unconstitutional;  not  merely 
for  want  of  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject. 


”«o.  L.,  LVII.,  320-1. 

Ohio  State  Journal,  June  I,  1859. 
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but  because  the  provisions  of  the  act  are,  in  several  important 
particulars,  repugnant  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  several  courts  of  this 
State,  to  allow  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  all  persons  apply- 
ing for  the ' same  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  this  State, 
and  to  conform  in  all  respects  in  subsequent  proceedings  to 
the  provisions  of  the  same.” 

Ill  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  -they  were 
taken  up  and  two  additional  resolutions  added, 
declaring  the  fugitive  law  “further  objectionable, 
because  of  its  inhumanity — its  disregard  of  the  natural 
and  inalienable  rights  of  man,  and  its  hostility  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age  of  progress  in  which  we  live,” 
and  instructing  our  Congressmen  to  use  “their  best 
endeavors  for  its  immediate  repeal.”  1 7 2 

These  resolutions  were  discussed  at  length  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  after  various  amend- 
ments were  proposed,  were  adopted  by  both  Houses, 
March  24,  1851,  in  the  following  form— Henry  B. 
Payne  and  other  good  Democrats  voting  for  them: — 

“ Resolved , * * * That  while  this  General  Assembly 

would  urge  the’ faithful  observance  of  law  upon  all  the  people 
of  this  State,  and  of  her  sister  States  of  the  Union,  as  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  promoting  their  best  interests,  as  well  as  a 
high  duty  they  owe  alike  to  themselves  and  their  common 
country,  would  most  earnestly  recommend  to  Congress,  the 
necessity  of  so  amending  and  modifying  the  provisions  of 
the  ‘Fugitive  Slave  Law,’  that  while  it  secures  a faithful 
compliance  with  all  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  it  will,  as  becomes  a free  govern- 
ment, guard  with  a zealous  care  the  rights  of  the  freeman. 
And  if  said  law,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  cannot  be  so 
amended  as  to  give  to  persons  claimed  as  Fugitives  from  labor, 
the  benefit  of  every  legal  defence  of  their  liberty,  we  then 
recommend  the  repeal  of  said  law. 

“ Resolved , That  the  law  commonly  called  the  ‘Fugitive 
Law.’  being  a law’  that  makes  ex  parte  evidence  conclusive 
of  the  master’s  right  to  recapture  and  return  his  slave; 
that  denies  a jury  trial  here  or  elsewhere;  that  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  swTarms  of  petty  officers  to  execute  it; 
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that  gives  a double  compensation  to  find  every  claim  set  up 
in  favor  of  the  master;  and  pays  the  expenses  in  any  case 
from  the  public  treasury;  ought  never  receive,  the  voluntary 
co-operation  of  our  people,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  immedi- 
ately repealed.”  173 

The  Democrats  had  contrived,  by  their  early 
acceptance  of  the  ‘‘Compromise”  and  declaration 
against  any  renewal  of  slavery  agitation,  to  secure 
credit  for  the  promised  rest  from  sectional  strife, 
while  casting  upon  the  Whigs  all  the  odium  for  its 
objectionable  features. 

In  the  fall  election  of  1853,  the  Ohio  Democrats 
elected  their  candidate  for  Governor,  William  Medill, 
by  a plurality  of  61,806  over  Nelson  Barrere,  the 
Whig  candidate,  and  secured  a large  majority  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  which  they  utilized 
by  electing  George  E.  Pugh  to  the  United  States 
Senate  to  succeed  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Thousands  of 
Whigs  did  not  vote  at  all.  Those  who  did,  gave  to 
Barrere  only  85,857  votes,  and  to  Samuel  Lewis, 
Free  Soiler,  50,346.  Notwithstanding  this  over- 
whelming victory  over  a disheartened  and  divided 
enemy,  the  Democratic  party  of  Ohio  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  electing  another  Governor  for  twenty  years. 

At  the  next  gubernatorial  election  in  1855, 
Governor  Medill,  renominated  by  the  Democrats, 
was  defeated  by  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  candidate  of 
the  Republican  party,  which  then  made  its  first 
appearance  in  Ohio  State  politics.  To  appreciate 
the  extent  of  this  reversal  one  must  add  to  Chase’s 
plurality  of  15,751  over  Medill,  24,276  votes  cast 
for  Allen  Trimble,  the  American  (Know-nothing)  can- 
didate, making  the  total  opposition  majority  40,027. 

In  the  Congressional  elections  of  1854  the  Re- 
publicans had  elected  108  members,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, 43,  making  an  opposition  majority  in  the 
House  of  68. 1 7 4 
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In  the  Presidential  election  of  1856,  James 
Buchanan,  Democratic  candidate,  polled  377,629  less 
votes  than  John  C.  Fremont,  Republican,  and  Millard 
Fillmore,  American. 175  Ohio  gave  Fremont  187,497, 
Fillmore  28,126,  and  Buchanan,  only  170,874 — a 
minority  of  44,749.  Buchanan  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  52  electoral  votes,  but  the  Democrats 
did  not  elect  another  President  for  twenty-eight 
years. 

What  caused  this  sudden  and  long  continued 
loss  of  public  favor? 

The  “Compromise  Measures”  had  been  approved 
— theoretically;  but  every  attempt  to  enforce  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law,  with  its  harsh  and  unjust  fea- 
tures, in  any  northern  State,  created  indignation 
in  the  community  where  the  attempt  was  made. 
The  spectacle  of  a non-resident  coming  into  a State 
and  carrying  off  a colored  resident  of  the  State, 
without  giving  him  any  chance  to  prove  his  right  to 
liberty  before  a court  or  jury  in  the  place  where  he 
resided,  without  even  giving  him  a chance  to  testify 
in  his  own  behalf,  was  too  much  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
love  of  fair  play.  Democratic  administrations  and 
all  their  officials  were  afflicted  wTith,  what  is  now 
termed,  “defective  psychology.” 

The  things  they  did,  with  a view  to  awing  the 
people  into  a strict  observance  of  this  law,  simply 
exasperated  them  and  led  to  determined  opposition. 
When  the  Democratic  mayor  of  Boston  used  three 
hundred  armed  police  to  escort  the  poor  negro,  Sims, 
from  the  office  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  George  Ticknor 
Curtis,  to  the  Long  Wharf  and  put  him  on  a vessel 
bound  for  Savannah,  and  filled  Faneuil  Hall,  that 
“Temple  of  Liberty,”  with  State  militia  to  assist 
the  police,  if  necessary,  in  sending  one  negro  back 
to  slavery,  natural  inquiries  arose  in  the  minds  of 
spectators.  Is  Massachusetts,  then,  a slave  State? 
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Are  all  the  resources  of  a city  government,  supported 
by  taxes  levied  upon  our  property,  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  any  Southern  planter  who  may  choose 
to  claim  a negro  residing  in  our  midst?  That  night, 
bells  were  tolled  in  the  churches  of  Boston  and  many 
of  the  neighboring  cities.  Public  meetings  wTere  held 
in  which  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  was  denounced  in 
unmeasured  terms  and  opposition  to  an  administra- 
tion and  a party  which  would  lend  itself  to  such  base 
uses  grew  with  tremendous  rapidity.  Similar  scenes 
were  enacted,  with  similar  results,  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter  state  a United  States 
marshal  employed  a force  of  United  States  Marines  to 
secure  the  delivery  of  an  alleged  fugitive. 

Most  of  the  Ohio  cases  arising  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law  of  1793  originated  in  Southern  Ohio,  and 
the  Western  Reserve  was  not  vexed  wdth  seizures  of 
alleged  fugitives  or  suits  against  philanthropic  in- 
dividuals for  hindering  and  obstructing  such  seizures, 
until  February,  1845,  when  a man  named  Mitchell, 
claiming  to  have  a power  of  attorney  from  one  Dris- 
kell,  appeared  with  Driskell’s  son  at  the  house  of 
Francis  D.  Parish,  a prominent  lawyer  and  much 
respected  citizen  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  sought  to 
take  Jane  Garretson,  a colored  woman  working  as 
a servant  in  Parish’s  house,  and  her  five  year  old 
boy.  Parish  said  that  a power  of  attorney  was  not 
sufficient  and  that  he  must  have  some  judicial  auth- 
ority before  he  would  let  them  take  Jane  and  her 
boy.  All  he  wanted,  was  a fair  trial  in  some  court 
of  the  question  of  the  claimant’s  ownership.  On 
this,  Mitchell  and  Driskell  withdrew",  and  suit  wras 
brought  against  Parish  “for  hindering  and  obstruct- 
ing the  arrest  of  Jane  Garretson,  a colored  woman, 
and  her  son,  slaves  of  the  plaintiff,  and  for  harboring 
or  concealing  them.” 

On  the  first  trial  of  the  case  at  the  July  Term  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  before  Mr.  Justice 
McLean  and  a jury,  the  plaintiff  was  represented  by 
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Henry  Stanberv,  the  Attorney  General  of  Ohio  and 
afterwards  Attorney  General  in  President  Johnson’s 
Cabinet,  and  Mr.  Parish  was  represented  by  Ebenezer 
Lane,  ex- Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  and 
Salmon  P.  Chase.  Justice  McLean  charged  the 
jury  that  the  claimant  or  his  agent  might  lawfully 
arrest  fugitives  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  out 
of  the  State  without  judicial  sanction — 

“according  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  a majority  of  the 
judges  in  the  case  of  Prigg  v.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania , 
16  Peters,  539.  * * * It  sweeps  aside  State  laws  and 

State  sovereignty,  and  enables  an  individual  who  claims  to 
act  as  agent  to  take  any  person,  white  or  colored,  as  a fugitive 
from  labor,  without  any  exhibition  of  his  personal  authority, 
or  of  the  claims  of  the  master.  * * * If  he  act  without 

authority  no  person  who  ‘hinders’  the  arrest  incurs  the  pen- 
alty.”176 

And,  on  the  second  ground,  the  jury  were  in- 
structed that: — 

“To  harbor  or  conceal  a fugitive  from  labor,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute,  it  must  be  done  with  a view  to  elude 
the  claim  of  the  master.  If  a shelter  be  afforded  to  the 
fugitive  for  an  hour,  a day,  or  a week,  when  there  is  mani- 
festly no  design  to  conceal  him  from  the  pursuit  of  the  master 
or  his  agent,  or  in  any  way  to  defeat  the  legal  right  of  the 
master  to  his  service,  there  is  no  violation  of  the  statute.” 

The  jury,  after  being  out  several  hours,  dis- 
agreed and  were  discharged.  177 

On  a second  trial  before  U.  S.  District  Judge 
Leavitt  and  a jury  at  the  November  Term,  1849, 
Henry  C.  Noble  was  associated  with  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Stanberv,  and  Thomas  Corwin  and  J.  W.  An- 
drews assisted  Judge  Lane.  The  Judge  charged  the 
jury  that: — 

“it  is  clear  that  the  penalty  of  the  statute  may  be  incurred, 
without  a resort  to  violence,  in  hindering  or  obstructing  an 
arrest.  * * * If,  after  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a 
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person  is  a fugitive,  a demand  is  made  to  arrest  on  the  premises 
of  another  and  refused,  such  refusal  subjects  the  party  to  legal 
liability.”  1 7 8 

In  conclusion  the  judge  said: — 

“If  the  plaintiff  has  suffered  a wrong,  for  which  the  law 
gives  him  redress,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  court  and  jury  to 
aid  him  in  obtaining  that  redress.  It  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  the  subject  of  slavery  is  at  this  time  a fruitful  source 
of  public  agitation.  Unfortunately,  it  has  become  a chief 
element  of  political  excitement  in  our  country.  Whatever 
may  be  our  individual  views  of  this  subject,  it  is  clear,  we 
shall  best  acquit  ourselves  of  the  responsibility  now  resting 
upon  us,  by  taking  care  that  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  this 
action  are  in  no  way  affected  by  the  existing  state  of  public 
feeling,  on  the  question  of  slavery.  In  Ohio,  popular  senti- 
ment is  no  doubt  strongly  against  that  institution;  and, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  of  her  citizens  who  do  not  rejoice,  that 
its  admission  into  the  State  is  precluded  by  a barrier,  that 
may  well  be  deemed  insurmountable.”  1 7 9 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
on  the  count  for  “hindering  and  obstructing  the 
arrest” — assessing  the  damages  at  $500,  and  for 
the  defendant  on  the  count  “for  concealing  and  har- 
boring.” 

Numerous  cases  arose  in  central  and  southern 
Ohio,  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850 — among 
them  that  of  the  wholesale  kidnapping  of  the  Polly 
family  in  Lawrence  county,  heretofore  noted. 1 8 0 
Another  which  attracted  much  attention  was  that 
of  the  minor  negro  girl,  Rosetta,  who  was  taken 
from  an  agent  of  a Kentucky  master  under  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  a Franklin  county  judge 
and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  a citizen  of 
Columbus,  and  then  taken  from  the  custody  of 
th  egally  appointed  guardian,  under  a writ  of 
habeas  corpus  issued  by  Justice  McLean  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  This  case  was  argued  on 
behalf  of  Rosetta  by  ex-Senator  Chase,  ex- Judge 
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Timothy  Walker  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  whom 
Chase  described  in  a letter  to  J.  T.  Trowbridge  as 
“a  young  lawyer  of  great  promise,”  and  who  “ac- 
quitted himself  with  great  distinction  in  the  defense 
of  Rosetta  before  Pendery,”  the  U.  S.  Commissioner. 
The  claimant  was  represented  by  Senator  George 
E.  Pugh,  ex-Judge  Flynn  and  a Mr.  Wolf,  of  Louis- 
ville. 181 

Another  case  was  that  of  the  Garner  family, 
besieged  by  slave-hunters  in  a cabin  in  Storrs  town- 
ship, Hamilton  county.  The  mother,  crazed  at 
the  prospect  of  her  children  being  condemned  to  a 
life  of  slavery,  seized  a butcher  knife  and  tried  to 
kill  them  all — succeeding  as  to  one.  The  survivors 
were  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Police  Station  and 
thence  removed  under  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued 
by  a county  judge  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Hamilton  county.  A few  days  later  the 
parents  were  indicted  for  the  murder  of  their  child. 
Before  trial,  they  were  taken  from  the  custody  of  the 
Sheriff  under  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  United 
States  Judge  Leavitt.  The  various  proceedings  re- 
sulted in  two  persons,  indicted  for  murder  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  proper  State  officer  awaiting  trial, 
being  taken  away  from  that  officer  and  carried  off 
to  the  State  of  Kentucky  by  agents  of  the  alleged 
owner.  The  “property”  of  a slave-holder  could  not 
be  punished  for  crime,  and  his  rights  were  declared 
to  be  superior  to  all  State  laws  and  the  rights  of 
society. 1 8 2 

Another  case  grew  out  of  the  arrest,  by  deputy- 
Marshals  and  Kentuckians  engaged  in  a slave-hunt 
in  Champaign  county,  of  four  citizens  of  that  county 
accused  of  hindering  and  obstructing  them  in  their 
enterprise.  The  friends  of  the  prisoners  secured  a 


1,1  Warden,  Life  of  Chase,  344-5.  A very  noticeable  feature  of  all  these  caser 
js  the  high  professional  standing  of  the  counsel  engaged  and  the  fact  that  poo 
ignorant  negroes  could  command  the  services  of  such  men. 
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writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Sheriff  who  undertook  to  serve  it,  but  was  beaten 
and  shot  at  by  the  slave-hunters.  Another  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  sued  out  in  Greene  county  and 
the  Sheriff  of  this  county,  being  forewarned,  took 
with  him  a posse  large  enough  to  overcome  the  deputy- 
marshals  and  slave-hunters  after  a brief  fight  in  which 
pistols  were  again  used.  The  deputy-Marshals  gave 
bail  for  their  appearance  and  the  slave-hunters  were 
lodged  in  the  Xenia  jail.  United  States  Judge 
Leavitt  issued  a writ  of  habeas  corpus , brought  the 
slave-hunters  before  him  and  discharged  them.  Sen- 
ator George  E.  Pugh  and  Clement  L.  Vallandigham 
argued  the  case  for  the  Kentuckians  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  Ohio  appeared  for  the  Sheriff.  Again 
it  appeared  that  the  Courts  of  Ohio  could  issue  no 
writs  which  a wandering  slave-hunter  was  bound 
to  respect.  1 8 3 

Another  hard  case  arose  in  Ross  county,  where 
a colored  man  named  Lewis  Early,  a former  slave  of 
G.  Kilgour  of  Cabell  county,  Va.,  brought  free  papers 
with  him  to  Ohio  and  deposited  them  for  safe  keeping 
with  J.  Robinson,  who  gave  him  employment.  In 
October,  1856,  Robinson’s  house  was  burned  and 
Early’s  papers  were  destroyed,  which  fact  became 
known  in  the  neighborhood.  On  March  25th,  Early 
was  seized  by  U.  S.  officials  and  hurried  before  U.  S. 
Commissioner  C.  C.  Browne  at  Cincinnati,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  delivered  to  J.  Kilgour,  as  son 
and  agent  of  G.  Kilgour,  although  Robinson  testified 
as  to  the  free  papers  and  their  loss  by  fire.  Applica- 
tion for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  made  to  Judge 
Leavitt,  but  before  the  papers  could  be  made  out, 
the  claimant  and  his  friends  carried  Early  over  into 
Kentucky  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  1 8 4 
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• He  was  sold  in  Louisville  for  $1,150,  out  of  which 
Kilgour  received  only  $425.  The  Louisville  Courier 
said:  “He  will  go  to  the  South  and  exercise  himself 
a while  in  the  empire  of  King  Cotton.”  1 8 5 

The  Ohio  Legislature  elected  in  the  fall  of  1856 
made  several  efforts  to  at  least  mitigate  the  evils 
now  apparent  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  They  passed  “AN  ACT  To  pro- 
hibit the  confinement  of  fugitives  from  slavery  in 
the  jails  of  Ohio,”  1 8 6 “AN  ACT  To  prevent  Slave- 
holding  and  Kidnapping  in  Ohio,” 1 8 7 and  “AN 
ACT  To  prevent  Kidnapping.”  1 8 8 The  second  act 
was  intended  to  cover  cases  like  the  Rosetta  case, 
where  a slave  is  brought  into  Ohio  by  an  owner  or 
his  agent  and  held  there  indefinitely.  In  such  a 
case,  as  the  earlier  decisions  declared,  the  Constitu- 
tional provision  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves 
and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  did  not  apply. 
The  third  act  provided: — 

“That  no  person  or  persons  shall  arrest  and  imprison,  or 
kidnap,  or  forcibly  or  fraudulently  carry  off  or  decoy  out  of 
this  State  any  free  black  or  mulatto  person,  or  attempt”  [to 
do  so]. 

“That  no  person  or  persons  shall  kidnap  or  forcibly  or 
fraudulently  carry  off  or  decoy  out  of  this  state  any  black  or 
mulatto  person  * * * claimed  as  fugitives  from  service 

or  labor,  or  shall  attempt”  [to  do  so]  “without  first  taking 
such  black  or  mulatto  person  or  persons  before  the  Court, 
judge  or  commisioner  of  the  proper  circuit,  district  or  county 
having  jurisdiction,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  * * * and  there,  * * * establishing  by  proof 

his  or  her  property  in  such  person.” 

“That  any  person  or  persons  offending  against  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  * * * shall  be  confined  in  the 

penitentiary  at  hard  labor  for  any  space  of  time  not  less  than 
three  years  nor  more  than  eight  years  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  and  moreover  be  liable  for  all  costs  of  prosecution.” 


1,1  Cleveland.  Leader , April  13,  1859. 
‘••O.L..LIV..  170.  ‘"Ibid.,  186. 


»•«  Ibid.,  221-2. 
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This  Legislature  also  passed  a series  of  joint 
resolutions,  one  calling  for  a re-formation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  which  a 
majority  of  the  Judges  were  then  appointees  from 
slave-holding  States,  and  requesting  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress:-” 

“to  use  their  influence  and  votes  to  procure  the-  adoption  of 
such  amendments  of  the  laws  organizing  the  federal  judiciary, 
as  will  give  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union  that  just  pro- 
portion of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  which  they 
are  entitled  by  population  and  business  and  the  equality  of 
weight  in  the  several  departments  of  the  government  of  right 
belonging  to  the  people  of  these  States.”  1 8 9 

Another,  “Relative  to  Slavery  and  the  Exten- 
sion thereof,”  declaring:— 

“That  the  people  of  Ohio  now,  as  they  always  have  done, 
look  upon  the  institution  of  slavery  as  an  evil  unfavorable 
to  the  full  development  of  the  spirit  and  practical  benefits 
of  free  institutions;  and  that  entertaining  these  sentiments 
they  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  use  all  their  power  consistent 
with  the  national  compact  to  prevent  the  increase,  to  miti- 
gate, and  finally  to  eradicate  the  evil.”  1 9 0 
. “That  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  Congress  of  1787, 
so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  slavery,  should  be  extended  to 
all  territory  of  the  United  States  not  yet  organized  into 
States. 

“That  our  Senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  are 
hereby  requested  to  vote  against  the  admission  of  any  State 
in  the  Union,  unless  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept for  crime,  be  excluded  in  the  constitution  thereof.”  1 9 1 

Another,  “Relative  to  the  decision  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case;  declaring: — 

“1st.  That  this  general  assembly  has  observed  with  re- 
gret, that,  in  the  opinion  lately  pronounced  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney  * * * in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  against  J.  H. 

Sanford  occasion  has  been  taken  to  promulgate  extra  ju- 
dicially certain  doctrines  concerning  slavery,  not  less  con- 

i »»  O.  L.,  LIV.,  297. 

1 • 0 This  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  planks  in  the  Democratic  platform 
adopted  in  1848-1850,  1852,  1853  and  1855. 

i»>0.  L..  LIV.,  298. 
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tradictory  to  well  known  facts  of  history,  than  repugnant  to 
the  plain  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  subversive  of 
the  rights  of  freemen  and  free  States. 

“2d.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  general  assembly,  every 
free  person,  born  within  the  limits  of  any  State  of  this  Union, 
is  a citizen  thereof  and  to  deny  any  such  person  the  right 
of  sueing  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  those  cases 
where  that  right  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  a palpable  and  unwarranted 
violation  of  that  sacred  instrument. 

“3d.  That  the  doctrine  announced  by  the  chief  justice 
* * * that  the  federal  constitution  regards  slaves  as  mere 

property,  and  protects  the  claims  of  masters  to  slaves,  to  the 
same  extent,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rights  of  owners 
in  property,  foreshadows,  if  it  does  not  include  the  doctrine 
that  masters  may  hold  slaves  as  property  within  the  limits  of 
free  States,  during  temporary  visits,  or  for  purposes  of  tran- 
sit, to  the  practical  consequences  of  which  doctrine  no  free 
State  can  submit  with  honor. 

“4th.  That  the  doctrine  also  announced  in  behalf  of  a 
majority  of  the  court  that  there  exists  no  power  in  the  gen- 
eral government  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  subverts  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
annuls  the  just  authority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
over  their  own  territories,  and  contradicts  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  government. 

“5th.  That  the  general  assembly,  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Ohio,  hereby  solemnly  protest  against  these  doctrines,  as 
destructive  of  personal  liberty,  of  State’s  rights,  of  consti- 
tutional obligations  and  of  the  Union;  and,  so  protesting, 
further  declares  its  unalterable  convictions  that  * * * 

the  fathers  of  the  republic  * * * in  the  constitution, 

by  the  comprehensive  guaranty  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law,  designed  to  secure  these  rights  against  all  invasion  by 
the  federal  government,  and  to  make  the  establishment  of 
slavery  outside  of  slave  States  a constitutional  impossi- 
bility.”1^ 

These  last  resolutions  command  careful  perusal 
kv  a lawyer-like  precision  and  clarity  of  statement 
and  a regard  for  fundamental  principles  quite  ex- 
ceptional in  legislative  fulminations.  They  did  not 
carry  the  weight  and  have  the  influence  on  public 
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opinion  which  they  deserved ; because,  in  the  fall 
election,  which  was  held  less  than  six  months  after 
their  adoption  and  before  they  were  printed  and  in 
general  circulation,  the  Administration  Democrats 
gained  a majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
and  proceeded  to  undo  the  work  of  the  preceding 
legislature. 

The  reversal  was  not  due  to  any  change  in  the 
sentiments  of  a majority  of  the  people,  but  to  the 
apathy,  commonly  observed  in  the  year  following 
an  exciting  Presidential  campaign,  and  to  the  tend- 
ency of  reformers  to  regard  their  work  as  complete 
when  they  have  once  succeeded  in  incorporating 
their  views  in  public  laws  and  resolutions.  They 
pat  themselves  on  the  back  and  go  to  sleep  while  men 
stimulated  by  self  interest  and  political  ambition 
return  to  the  charge  and  annul  all  the  disinterested 
reformers  have  accomplished. 

The  new  Democratic  Legislature  promptly  re- 
pealed the  act  prohibiting  the  confinement  of  fugitives 
from  slavery  in  the  jails  of  Ohio,  and  the  act  to  pre- 
vent slaveholding  and  kidnapping  in  Ohio.  This 
was  notice  to  all  slave-hunters  that  the  Ohio  field 
was  again  open  for  the  pursuit  of  negroes  and  that 
no  obstacles  would  be  placed  in  their  way.  The 
fact  that  the  third  Act  above  mentioned,  relating 
to  kidnapping  only,  had  not  been  repealed,  seems  to 
have  escaped  general  observation. 

THE  OBERLIN— WELLINGTON 
RESCUE  CASES. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  there  was  renewed 
activity  during  the  summer  of  1858  in  the  profitable 
business  of  capturing  negroes,  hustling  them  out 
of  the  State,  selling  them  for  the  $1,000  to  $1,500 
which  each  would  bring,  and  dividing  the  proceeds. 
There  was  no  way  in  which  a brutal  man,  with  little 
education,  could  make  so  much  money  as  in  slave 
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hunting  or  man  stealing,  and  the  “law”  had,  now, 
no  terrors  to  restrain  him.  1 9 3 After  the  case  of 
Driskell  v.  Parish , 1 9 4 the  Western  Reserve  had  not 
experienced  the  rigors  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Laws, 
of  either  1793  or  1850,  and  there  was  an  unusual 
influx  of  colored  immigrants  from  other  sections  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  from  the  South,  who  believed 
that,  there,  they  would  be  comparatively  immune 
from  capture,  or  annoyance.  In  the  decade  1850 
to  1860,  there  had  been  a 45%  increase  in  the  colored 
population  of  Ohio;  and  in  two  counties  of  the  Western 
Reserve  the  increase  had  been  more  than  100  per 
cent.  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were 
894  blacks  in  Cuyahoga  county,  most  of  whom  were 
concentrated  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  where,  con- 
cealment was  easy  and  where  it  was  easy  to  get 
away  on  a Lake  vessel  in  case  of  a raid  by  slave- 
catchers.  There  were  549  blacks  in  Lorain  county, 
a large  percentage  of  wdiom  were  settled  in  and  about 
Oberlin  on  account  of  its  educational  advantages 
and  philanthropic  spirit. 1 9 5 The  Cleveland,  and 
various  county  newspapers  boasted  of  the  immunity 
of  colored  residents  from  capture  and  reported  with 
defiant  satisfaction  the  passage  through  the  Reserve 
to  such  Lake  ports  as  Conneaut,  Ashtabula,  Fair- 


***  Portage  County  Democrat,  Sept.  29,  1858,  said,  “Our  National  Government 
is  an  engine  of  oppression — James  Buchanan  is  the  head  slave-catcher.  His 
subordinate  co-workers,  the  agents  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  are  remarkably 
active  in  Ohio,  the  present  season.”  The  Guernsey  Times,  Dec.  23,  1858.,  said, 
“Ohio  has  become  the  arena  for  slave  hunts.”  See  also,  Ashtabula  Sentinel , 
Aug.  12,  1858,  and  Painesville  Telegraph,  Sept.  9,  1858. 

1 • * Supra,  pp.  1 10  to  1 12  inch 

1,5  The  Cleveland  Leader  said,  September  10,  1858,  “It  is  now  ten  years  since 
any  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  possession  of  fugitives  from  service  in  Oberlin. 
The  effort  then  failed.  From  that  time  the  few  fugitives  settled  there  have  dwelt 
in  comparative  peace  and  safety.  They  have  made  themselves  pleasant  homes, 
accumulated  property,  improved  their  minds  and  educated  their  children,  and 
have,  in  all  respects,  been  good  citizens;”  and  again,  April  19,  1859,  “During  the 
M arshalship  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Fitch,  the  latter  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Marshal  Johnson,  not  a fugitive  was  seized  in  Northern  Ohio.”  and  again 
April  30,  1859,  “During  the  whole  of  President  Pierce’s  and  the  half  of  Mr.  Buchan- 
an’s Administration  no  efforts  were  made  in  these  parts,  in  a business  so  odious 
to  the  people,  and  so  disreputable  to  the  actors  therein.” 
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port,  Cleveland,  Lorain,  Huron  and  Sandusky,  of 
colored  travelers  on  the  safe  and  well  equipped 
“Underground  Railroad.”  1 9 6 

In  the  summer  of  1858,  one  Anderson  Jennings, 
of  Maysville,  Ivy.,  made  his  third  trip  to  Ohio  in 
search  .of  “likely”  negroes,  who  either  had  been,  or 
would  make,  useful  slaves.  He  visited  Cleveland, 
Sandusky,  Elyria,  and  Painesville,  Ohio,  but  did  not 
stay  long  in  either  place.  He  had  with  him  on  his 
visits  to  Sandusky,  Elyria,  and  Painesville,  United 
States  Deputy  Marshal  A.  P.  Dayton,  of  the  North- 
ern District  of  Ohio,  who  was  then  a resident  of 
Oberlin.  Their  errand  in  Painesville  being  sus- 
pected, they  were  questioned  and  warned  to  leave 
the  place  in  twenty  minutes  and  they  left.  1 9 7 Dayton 


i*«  The  Portage  County  Democrat,  August  4,  1858,  said: 

“UNDERGROUND  R.  R. — Some  little  interest  was  awakened  in  Salem. 
Columbiana  County,  last  week  by  the  appearance  of  a Virginia  slaveholder 
in  that  town,  in  search  of  a peculiar  kind  of  property  recognized  in  that  State 
[a  colored  woman,  wife  of  a free-born  native  of  Ohio]  * * * Some  of  the  en- 
terprising officers  of  the  U.  G.  R.  R.  took  the  matter  in  charge  and  passed 
the  young  woman  over  the  road  to  the  dominions  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  young 
husband  tarried  a day  or  two  and  passed  through  this  place  on  Conductor  Swayne’s 
train  on  Monday,  to  join  his  wife  in  a land  where  slave-drivers,  slaveholders’  laws 
and  United  States  Marshals  cannot  interrupt  the  peace  or  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  free  citizens.”  The  Cleveland  Leader  said,  Aug.  21,  1858,  “U.G.R.R. — 
We  are  informed  by  one  who  is  in  the  secret  that  no  less  than  seven  slaves,  three 
men  and  their  wives  and  one  child,  all  the  way  from  Maryland,  passed  through 
this  city  day  before  yesterday  on  their  way  to  the  Canadas,  where  they  are  by 
this  time  safely  landed.” 

The  Painesville  Telegraph  said,  August  26,  1858: — 

“The  U.  G.  R.  R. — The  travel  on  this  line  is  constant  and  increasing.  Last 
Monday  night  some  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  worth  of  passengers  passed  over 
on  the  underground  track  not  a thousand  miles  from  these  parts.”  The  Medina 
Gazette  said,  Sept.,  1858,  “Last  Friday  night  three  fugitives  from  slavery, 
Kentucky,  a man  and  two  women,  arrived  in  this  town  on  their  way  to  Canada 
They  were  very  intelligent.  Had  been  about  four  weeks  on  the  road.  * * * 
Quite  a sum  of  money  was  raised  here  for  their  relief,  and  they  left  Saturday 
morning  rejoicing.”  The  Conneaut  Reporter,  January — , 1859,  said,  “ANOTHER 
PASSENGER — A ‘likely’  thousand  dollar  nigger  from  Maysville,  Ky.,  passed 
through  here  last  Saturday  evening,  toward  the  North  Star.  Several  of  our 
citizens  endangered  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  to  aid  his  escape.”  See  also 
Ashtabula  Sentinel,  Aug.  12,  Aug.  26,  and  Sept.  3,  1858,  and  Jan.  6 and  Jan. 27, 
1859;  Portage  County  Democrat,  Aug.  18  and  25,  1858;  and  Cleveland  Herald,  Aug. 
21  and  23,  1858. 

1 • 7 Painesville  Telegraph,  Sept.  9,  1858;  Western  Reserve  Chronicle,  Sept.  8.  1858; 
Cleveland  Leader,  Sept.  3,  1858.  Jennings  himself  testified  in  open  court  about 
this  visit.  He  said:  “Heard  my  boy  Henry  was  at  Elyria;  got  there,  and  heard 
he  had  gone  to  Painesville.  Went  there  and  found  a worse  place  than  Oberlin. 
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took  up  his  residence  in  Oberlin  just  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  Deputy.  lie  soon  became  'persona  non  grata , 
as  he  was  suspected  of  espionage  on  the  colored  popu- 
lation and  being  in  close  touch  with  would-be  captors. 
He  was  implicated  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
capture  the'  Wagoner  family  about  the  middle  of 
August,  1858,  was  recognized  and  driven  off  by 
Wagoner,  carrying  a shot-gun  in  his  hand  and  shout- 
ing to  rouse  the  neighborhood.  On  Friday  night, 
August  20,  1858,  an  attempt  was  made  by  four  men, 
Dayton  among  them,  to  seize  and  carry  off  a negro 
woman  and  her  children.  The  shrieks  of  the  woman 
aroused  the  neighborhood  and  there  was  such  a rapid 
gathering  of  the  citizens  that  the  kidnappers  aban- 
doned their  prey  and  disappeared.  On  Monday 
night  of  Commencement  week,  August  23,  1858, 
just  as  President  Hitchcock  of  Western  Reserve 
College  had  closed  his  address  to  the  College  societies, 
the  attempt  was  renewed.  The  fire-bell  was  rung 
and  the  students  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action  and 
again  the  would-be  captors  hurried  off  without 
their  prey.  If  Dayton  had  a warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  these  persons,  he  chose  a very  sneaking  and  sus- 
picious way  of  executing  it.  A mulatto  stone-cutter, 
James  Smith,  was  advised  by  a correspondent  in 
North  Carolina  that  he  had  better  look  out,  for 
Dayton  had  written  to  parties  there  describing  him 
and  offering  to  arrest  him  if  they  would  send  him  a 
power  of  attorney.  Smith  met  Dayton  a few  days 
after  getting  this  letter,  accused  him  of  treachery 
and  chased  him  into  the  Palmer  House,  striking 
him  with  a hickory  cane.  1 9 8 


Never  see  so  many  niggers  and  abolitionists  in  any  one  place  in  my  life!  Dayton 
was  with  me.  They  give  us  twenty  minutes  to  leave,  and  then  wouldn’t  allow  us 
that!  There  was  a crowd  of  fifty  or  sixty,  armed.  Might  as  well  try  to  hunt  the 
devil  there  as  to  hunt  a nigger.  Was  glad  to  get  away  as  fast  as  I could.  Kept 
very  close  at  Oberlin.  Didn’t  tell  my  business  to  many.  Dayton  and  Warren 
were  at  my  room.” 

1,1  Cleveland  Leader,  Sept,  io  and  21;  and  Dec.  14,  1858;  Sandusky  Register, 
August — , 1858;  Cleveland  Herald,  Aug.  28,  1858;  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  Chardon, 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  the  writer  to 
record,  here,  some  personal  recollections  of  a visit 
made  to  Oberlin  in  August,  1858.  One  day  as  he 
was  walking  by  Wack’s  Hotel  on  South  Main  Street 
with  a cousin,  he  saw  two  or  three  rough  looking 
men  sitting  on  the  porch,  who  were  pointed  out  as 
“slave-catchers.”  It  was  impressed  upon,  him  that 
“slave-catchers”  were  the  most  depraved  of  human 
beings — worse  than  thieves,  burglars  or  murderers 
— and  he  gave  Wack’s  Hotel  a wide  berth  after  that, 
not  only  on  this  visit,  but  on  one  he  made  three 
years  later.  I attended  some  of  the  Commencement 
exercises  and  remember  particularly  speeches  by 
John  C.  Hutchins,  afterwards  a prominent  lawyer 
and  judge  in  Cleveland,  and  William  D.  Scrimegeour, 
a fiery  Scotchman,  who  used  plain  Anglo-Saxon 
language  and  some  striking  similes.  He  brought 
down  the  house  by  saying,  in  regard  to  slavery, 
“The  day  for  soft  speeches  is  past.  The  time  for 
action  has  come.  You’d  as  well  try  to  knock  down 
this  meeting  house”  (which  still  stands)  “with  a 
'pancake  as  to  destroy  slavery  by  a string  of  resolu- 
tions.” 

I spent  the  latter  part  of  August  at  the  home 
of  my  aunt  Elizabeth  Cochran,  wife  of  Stephen 
W.  Cole,  about  2 miles  northeast  of  Oberlin.  My 
uncle  seemed  to  have  a good  deal  of  business  with 
a colored  blacksmith,  named  Augustus  Chambers, 
whose  smithy  was  about  a quarter  of  a mile  east 
of  Mr.  Cole’s  house.  He  took  me  along  on  three 
occasions,  once  when  he  had  a horse  to  be  shod, 
once  when  he  had  a wagon-tire  to  be  reset,  and  once 
when  he  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  particular  to  do, 


Sept.  3 and  17, 1858;  Norwalk  Reflector,  Sept.  21.  1858;  The  Oberlin  Evangelist,  Sept. 
29,  1858,  said:  “Our  community  has  been  excited  at  various  times  during  a few 
weeks  past  by  attempts  to  capture  fugitives  in  this  place.  These  efforts  have  been 
made,  as  w-e  understand,  by  men  from  Kentucky. *  * * * It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  that  these  efforts  have  stirred  up  intense  feeling  on  the  part  of  our  citizens. 

* * * In  these  undertakings  there  was  no  approach  to  success  until  stratagem; 

and  treachery  were  resorted  to.” 
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but  talked  to  Chambers  in  a low  tone  of  voice.  Cham- 
bers became  highly  excited.  He  brought  his  hammer 
down  on  his  anvil  with  a mighty  crash,  then  threw 
it  in  the  corner.  He  paced  about  his  smithy,  ges- 
ticulating violently  and  talking  in  a loud  voice, 
which  was  still  musical  and  pleasing,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  fire.  “So  they  tried  to  steal  that  mammy 
and  her  children  right  under  your  noses!  So  they 
rang  the  firebells  and  got  out  the  fire  company  and 
the  hooks  and  ladders  to  stop  it,  did  they?  Well! 
how  long  are  you  going  to  let  these  man-stealers 
lie  around  Oberlin?  I don’t  call  them  slave-catchers ; 
there  are  mighty  few  slaves  around  here.  I call  them 
man-stealers — devilish  thieves !” 

My  uncle  tried  to  quiet  him  and  suggested  that 
he  should  go  into  hiding  for  a few  days.  There  was 
a swamp  and  dense  forest  in  those  days  (since  drained 
and  cleared)  which  stretched  from  a point  not  far 
from  Chambers’  smithy  nearly  to  Elyria  and,  while 
I did  not  understand  it  clearly  at  the  time,  I became 
convinced,  later,  that  many  negroes  were  in  hiding 
in  that  swamp  and  that  Chambers  was  in  close  com- 
munication with  them,  and  that,  through  Chambers, 
my  uncle  wTas  extending  aid  to  the  poor  refugees. 
“No,  Sir!”  thundered  Chambers,  “7  stay  right  here . 
And  if  any  one  of  those  men  darkens  my  door,  he 
is  a dead  man.”  He  then  showed  my  uncle  how 
impossible  it  was  for  him  to  be  taken  unawares, 
how  he  had  a hammer  here  and  a bar  of  iron  there, 
and  a sharpened  poker  lying  in  the  forge  red  hot 
most  of  the  time.  He  took  us  into  a lean-to  in  the 
rear  and  showed  us  a double-barrel  shot  gun  “loaded 
with  buck”  over  the  door,  and  knives  and  a pistol 
hung  on  the  siding  near  his  bed.  “But,  Chambers!” 
said  my  uncle,  “you  wouldn’t  kill  a man,  would  you?” 
“Kill  a man ? No.  But  kill  a man-stealer ? Yes! 
Quicker’n  a dog.  As  God  is  my  judge,  the  man  who 
tries  to  take  my  life  will  lose  his  own.9'  My  uncle 
looked  at  me  and  then  said  to  Chambers,  “Sh-h-h, 
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little  pitchers  have  big  ears.”  Chambers  said,  “I 
don’t  care  how  big  his  ears  are,  or  his  mouth.  I 
don’t  care  who  hears,  or  how  many  he  tells.  Cham- 
bers will  never  be  taken  alive.”  “But,”  my  uncle 
said,  “we  all  know  you  are  a freeman  and  have  your 
papers , so  that  any  court  or  judge  will  clear  you— 
even  if  they  do  take  you.”  - 

“I  will  never  trust  them.  A man  with  a drop 
of  colored  blood  in  his  veins  has  no  show.  Any 
white  man  who  wants  to  make  a few  hundred  dollars 
can  swear  away  my  rights.  They  will  not  let  me 
say  a word.  My  papers  are  all  right,  but  how  can 
I hold  on  to  them  or  prove  they  are  ‘jinuine.’  These 
men-stealers  are  just  lying  around  Oberlin  until 
they  can  spot  a likely  negro,  get  his  description 
down  pat — size,  marks  and  all — then  get  some  fellow 
down  South  to  claim  him  and  give  them  his  affidavy 
and  then  they  will  sail  in  and  take  him.  An  average 
negro  in  good  condition  is  worth  $1,000.  On  account 
of  my  blacksmithing,  I s’pose  I would  be  worth 
$2,000  on  a big  plantation,  and  if  this  thing  goes  on 
much  longer  they  will  try  to  get  me.” 

His  voice  was  tremulous  with  emotion  and  a 
sense  of  wrong. 

“But  we  will  testify  for  you,”  my  uncle  said. 
“Think  they  are  going  to  have  me  tried  here?”  Cham- 
bers said.  “They  will  take  me  way  off  somewheres 
where  you-uns  can’t  come  and  more’n  likely  they 
won’t  try  me  at  all.  They’ll  slip  me  over  the  Ohio 
river  if  they  can  and  say  nothing  to  nobody.  If 
they  do  try  to  prove  up  it  will  be  in  the  back  office 
of  some  Commissioner  appointed  by  a Democratic 
judge,  with  no  one  present,  but  the  men  who  get  me, 
who  say  their  say,  and  I am  not  allowed  to  say  any- 
thing. For  fear,  even  then,  that  a C’missioner 
might  let  me  off,  the  law  says  to  him — send  him 
down  South  and  you  get  $10 — set  him  free  and  you 
only  get  $5.  And  that  isn’t  all.  When  you  pick  up 
a negro  worth  $1,000  or  $2,000,  there  is  money  to 
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divide  among  all  concerned.  There  is  nothing  coming 
to  anybody  if  you  set  him  free.” 

I think  his  words  would  have  made  a lasting 
impression  on  my  mind  anyway;  but  the  capture 
of  John  Price,  a fortnight  later,  by  the  very  men 
he  was  talking  about,  the  subsequent  indictment 
and  trial  of  Price’s  rescuers,  and  the  excited  talk 
I heard  in  Warren,  Ohio,  to  which  I returned  soon 
after  the  first  of  September,  1858,  made  them  indelible. 
And  I never  heard  any  one  state  the  objections  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  more  clearly  and  more  elo- 
quently than  this  colored  man,  who  “had  no  rights 
that  a white  man  was  bound  to  respect.” 

It  was  a significant  thing  that  when  Jennings 
came  to  Northern  Ohio,  looking  for  slaves  of  his 
own  and,  incidentally,  for  slaves  belonging  to  others, 
he  should  go  right  to  Dayton,  at  Oberlin,  and  keep 
in  touch  with  him  until  he  had  accomplished  the 
object  of  his  visit.  The  following  account  is  con- 
densed from  the  sworn  testimony  of  witnesses  given 
at  two  trials  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Cleveland,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
1859,  as  reported  daily  in  the  Cleveland  Leader  and 
Cleveland  Herald . 

Jennings  arrived  in  Oberlin  late  in  August, 
1858,  and  went  to  Wack’s  hotel,  which  he  made 
the  base  for  operations.  Dayton  and  a man  named 
Warren  met  him  at  the  hotel.  He  himself  kept  out 
of  sight  most  of  the  time  while  they  scouted  around 
and  made  inquiries  for  him.  It  was  on  clues  fur- 
nished by  them  that  he  visited  the  places  above 
mentioned,  ostensibly  looking  for  a run-away  slave 
of  his  own.  He  did  not  find  him,  but  he  wrote  to 
John  G.  Bacon  of  Maysville,  Ky.,  that  he  had  “dis- 
covered a nigger  near  Oberlin  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  run-away  slave,  John,  and  that  if  he 
would  send  him  a power  of  attorney  he  would  get 
him.  He  then  went  to  Sandusky  and  from  there 
went  to  his  home  near  Maysville  to  urge  Bacon  to 
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give  him  the  power  of  attorney.  This  follow-up 
move  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  knowledge, 
gained  before  he  wrote,  that  a man  named  McMillen 
already  had  a power  from  Bacon  to  take  John.  He 
must  have  learned  this  from  Dayton,  with  whom 
McMillen  had  been  working  before  Jennings  came.  1 9 9 
Bacon  told  Jennings  that  he  had  executed  a power 
of  attorney  and  given  it  to  Richard  P.  Mitchell.  1 9 &a 
to  take  to  him  at  Oberlin,  and  that  he  must  have 
passed  Mitchell,  on  the  Ohio  river.  The  power  of 
attorney  was  not  Bacon’s  only,  and  did  not  apply 
to  “John”  alone.  Richard  Loyd  joined  in  it  and  it 
described  his  negro  “Frank.”  It  was  dated  Septem- 
ber 4,  1858.  Jennings  hurried  back  to  Oberlin  and 
met  Mitchell  who  had  been  waiting  there  for  him 
two  days.  Mitchell  gave  him  the  power  of  attorney 
and  said  he  had  seen  “John”  and  he  was  the  boy 
wanted.  Jennings  said,  to  make  things  doubly  sure, 
he  would  get  a warrant  from  a United  States  Com- 
missioner and  a United  States  Deputy  Marshal  to 
execute  it.  Oberlin  is  in  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio  and  less  than  35  miles  from  Cleveland,  where 
there  was  a United  States  Judge,  a United  States 
Marshal,  and  a United  States  Commissioner.  Cleve- 
land was  the  natural  and  proper  place  to  apply  for 
a warrant  and  the  Cleveland  Marshal,  or  one  of  his 
deputies,  was  the  proper  person  to  make  the  arrest. 
A Cleveland  judge,  or  U.  S.  Commissioner,  was  the 
proper  person  to  hear  and  decide  whether  John 
Price  was  Bacon’s  slave,  and  whether  he  was  a 
“fugitive  from  labor”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  warrant  could  have  been 

1 1 1 When  quizzed  about  this  apparent  breach  of  confidence,  on  the  second  of  the 
trials  above  mentioned.  Jennings  made  a characteristic  explanation.  “McMillen 
had  a power  of  attorney  to  take  John  when  I wrote  for  one.  Don’t  know  whether 
Bacon  knew  he  had  one  or  not.  S’pose  McMillen  went  and  got  it  for  his  own 
use,  without  Bacon's  knowledge!”  This  interesting  letter  was  conveniently  miss- 
ing at  the  trial. 

l,,»  Richard  P.  Mitchell  may  well  be  termed  a professional  slave-catcher. 
He  figured  in  the  Sandusky  case  of  Driskill  v Parrish,  supra,  pp.  no  to  112.  He  had 
twice  before  visited  Ohio  in  search  for  the  Maysville  runaways. 
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procured  and  the  arrest  made  within  a day.  John’s 
friends  and  neighbors  could  have  attended  the  hear- 
ing without  great  inconvenience  and  satisfied  them- 
selves that  he  had  a fair  trial.  Jennings  knew  all 
this  and  had  been  in  constant  communication  with 
Dayton,  to  whom  the  warrant  would  naturally  have 
been  delivered  for  execution.  But  Jennings  did  not 
go  to  Cleveland.  He  went  to  Columbus,  which  is 
in  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  and  hunted  up 
Jacob  K.  Lowe,  a U.  S.  Deputy  Marshal  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Ohio,  and  the  two  went  before 
Sterne  Chittenden,  a U.  S.  Commissioner  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Ohio,  who  issued  a warrant 
to  any  deputy-Marshal  of  that  District  for  the  arrest 
of — not  John  Price  of  Oberlin  but- — “John,  a fugi- 
tive and  person  escaped  from  service  by  him  owed 
to  John  G.  Bacon”  and  commanding  him  to  forth- 
with “have  his  body  before  some  United  States 
Commissioner,  within  and  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Ohio 

The  warrant  was  handed  to  Lowe,  and  Jennings 
returned  to  Oberlin  with  Lowe  and  Davis,  the  latter 
a jailer  and  deputy  sheriff  of  Franklin  county — ar- 
riving there  late  Friday  night,  September  10,  1858. 
Jennings,  Mitchell,  Lowe  and  Davis  had  a conference 
with  Dayton  and  Warren  at  Wack’s  hotel.  Both 
Dayton  and  Warren  said  that  it  world  be  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  arrest  John  Price  in  Oberlin;  that 
some  scheme  must  be  contrived  for  getting  him 
out  of  town  so  that  he  could  be  seized  and  carried 
off  without  raising  a disturbance.  To  Jennings’ 
question,  “if  he  knowed  of  any  one  a man  could 
put  confidence  in,”  old  Mr.  Warren  told  him  he 
could  trust  Lewis  D.  Boynton,  who  lived  about 
two  and  a half  miles  north  of  Oberlin.  Jennings 
and  Lowe  went  to  Boynton’s  house  Saturday  night 
and  stayed  there  until  late  Sunday  night.  They 
fared  better  than  they  would  have  fared  at  the  hotel, 
and  before  coming  away,  arranged  with  Boynton’s 
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son,  Shakespeare,  to  drive  into  town  and  get  John 
Price  to  go  out  with  him  to  dig  potatoes,  and,  if  he 
consented,  to  let  them  know  so  that  they  could 
follow  and  arrest  him.  John  was  not  anxious  to 
work,  himself,  but  offered  to  go  with  Shakespeare 
and  hunt  up  “a  nigger  down  at  New  Oberlin  that  he 
thought  would  go  and  dig  potatoes.”  This  was 
reported  and  Shakespeare  took  John  in  his  carriage 
and  drove  slowly  eastward  until  about  two  miles 
from  Oberlin,  when  Lowe,  Mitchell  and  Davis  in  a 
two-seated  carriage  overtook  them  and  transferred 
John  to  their  own  carriage  and  started  for  Wellington 
by  a diagonal  road  from  Elyria  which  passed  to 
the  east  of  Oberlin  and  struck  the  road  from  that 
place  to  Wellington  about  two  miles  south  of  Oberlin. 
The  seizure  was  effected  without  any  outcry  or  dis- 
turbance. Shakespeare  returned  to  Wack’s  tavern — 
not  the  “Mermaid” — reported  the  capture  to  Ander- 
son Jennings,  the  leader  in  the  enterprise,  and  re- 
ceived $20  for  his  morning’s  work — not  too  much, 
considering  that  Jennings  was  to  receive  $500  for 
delivering  the  negro  to  the  claimant  in  Maysville, 
Kentucky. 

Jennings  then  started  for  Wellington  to  join 
the  captors.  Two  young  men,  driving  from  Pitts- 
field to  Oberlin,  met  the  three  men  with  the  negro, 
John,  and,  later,  Jennings.  They  knew  at  once 
what  it  meant,  and,  hurrying  to  Oberlin,  spread 
the  news  that  the  “Southerners”  had  caught  John 
Price  and  were  carrying  him  off  to  Wellington — 
nine  miles  away— with  the  evident  intention  of 
taking  the  train  South  which  went  through  about 
5 o’clock.  There  was  great  excitement  and  in  a 
short  time  numbers  of  students  and  towns-people 
started  for  Wellington  in  buggies,  spring  wagons, 
hay  wagons  and  any  old  rig  they  could  get.  Some 
of  these  were  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  without  the 
formality  of  consulting  the  owners.  The  speed  limit, 
as  fixed  by  custom,  was  exceeded  by  almost  every 
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outfit.  One  man  said  he  made  the  distance  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  another  testified  that  his  party 
made  it  in  40  minutes.  Simeon  Bushnell,  who  started 
late,  because  he  wanted  “a  good  rig  and  a man  with 
a gun,”  passed  nearly  everybody  on  the  road.  As 
no  tickets  were  sold,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
many  went  down  to  Wellington  on  this  excursion, 
but  there  were  some  50  or  60  in  all.  They  had  no 
organization  and  no  leader.  Many  went  from  mere 
curiosity  and  Mr.  Wack  went  to  get  Jennings  to 
give  him  a good  ten  dollar  bill  for  one  which  Jennings 
had  paid  him,  and  which  the  bank  said  was  counter- 
feit. There  were  perhaps  20  guns  in  the  crowd, 
very  few  of  which  were  loaded.  The  first  thought 
of  those  who  were  in  earnest  was,  they  must  prevent 
the  kidnappers — for  that  is  what  all  believed  the 
Southerners  to  be — from  taking  the  afternoon  train 
South,  and  so  they  surrounded  the  Wadsworth 
House,  2 0 0 the  hotel  to  which  the  captors  had  taken 
John,  and  blocked  the  doors  and  every  avenue  of 
escape.  It  was  doubtful  even  then  if  they  could 
have  effected  their  purpose,  except  for  a fortuitous 
circumstance  which  added  greatly  to  their  apparent 
numbers.  A building  in  Wellington  near  the  hotel 
took  fire  that  morning  and  rumor  spread  by  tele- 
graph and  otherwise  that  the  town  was  burning  up. 
People  came  in  from  Grafton,  La  Grange,  Rochester 
and  New  London,  on  the  railroad,  and  from  the 
surrounding  country  in  buggies  to  see  the  fire,  and 
when  the  fire  was  out,  joined  the  crowd  around  the 
hotel,  hoping  to  see  something  exciting. 2 0 1 The 
crowd,  thus  reinforced,  varied  from  150  to  300  in 
number.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  composition  and 
motives  of  this  crowd,  the  captors  thought  they 


* 00  This  hotel  was  a frame  building  of  two  stories  and  an  attic,  facing  the  public 
square  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Library  which  ex-Governor  Herrick  pre- 
•ented  to  his  native  town.  It  had  a two-story  porch  in  front. 

191  Cleveland  Leader,  Sept.  13,  1858;  Independent  Democrat,  Elyria,  Sept.  15, 
*858;  Lorain  County  Eagle,  Sept.  15,  1858. 
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were  all  after  John  Price,  and  were  thoroughly 
overawed.  They  backed  up  stairs  to  the  second 
story  and  when  a ladder  was  put  up  outside  and 
people  began  climbing  to  the  second  story  porch, 
they  backed  up  to  the  attic,  and  retired  to  a room 
which  had  a small  fan-shaped  window  and  one  door 
with  a rope  fastening.  Jennings  was  a Kentucky 
giant,  about  6 feet  4 inches  high,  and  with  proportions 
to  correspond.  Mitchell  was  another  big  Kentuckian. 
Lowe  and  Davis  were  used  to  handling  prisoners, 
and  all  were  armed  with  revolvers — the  Kentuckians 
carrying  two  apiece  and  knives  in  addition. 

Before  retiring  to  the  last  ditch,  i.  e.9  the  attic 
of  the  Wadsworth  House,  John’s  captors  parleyed 
with  the  crowd,  invited  them  to  appoint  a committee 
to  inspect  the  papers  and  report  on  the  regularity 
of  their  action.  The  “papers”  were  in  fact  exhibited 
to  several  persons,  among  them  the  Democratic 
Postmaster  of  Rochester,  who  had  come  up  to  see 
the  fire,  a Democratic  lawyer,  of  Wellington,  a Justice 
of  the  Peace  at  Wellington,  and  two  or  three  students. 
The  paper  relied  on  was  the  warrant  issued  by  U.  S. 
Commissioner  Chittenden  and  this  was  the  only 
paper  exhibited  to  most  of  the  witnesses.  The 
Justice  said  it  was  defective  because  it  had  no  seal 
and  because  it  was  not  issued  by  an  officer  of  “ the 
proper  district ;”  but  disclaimed  any  jurisdiction  in 
the  case  and  said  they  would  have  to  go  to  Elyria — 
18  miles  away,  and  sue  out  a writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Jennings  offered  to  let  a committee  accompany  him 
to  Columbus  and  said  if  he  failed  to  make  out  a case 
they  might  bring  the  negro  back  with  them.  The 
crowd  hooted  at  this  and  said  “Columbus  w^as  a 
little  too  far  South.”  The  fact  that  the  warrant 
was  issued  by  an  official  in  the  Southern  District 
of  Ohio  and  was  being  executed  by  officials  from 
that  district  who  intended  to  take  John  there  before 
any  inquiry  was  made,  was  a suspicious  circumstance 
which  confirmed  the  impression  that  it  was  a case 
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of  kidnapping.  If  there  had  been  any  provision  for 
a trial  by  a jury  in.  Lorain  County,  or  by  a U.  ,S. 
official  in  Cleveland,  and  they  were  taking  John  there, 
there  would  have  been  no  attempt  at  rescue. 

The  train  came  in  and  went  on,  minus  its  in- 
tended passengers;  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  at 
last  the  cry  went  up,  “We  must  get  him  out  of 
there.”  “Get  him  out!” 

Richard  Winsor,  a little  Englishman,  of  rather 
dark  complexion,  had  gone  up  with  a citizens’  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  “papers”  and  decided  to  stay 
when  the  rest  retired.  Jennings  was  busy  keeping 
the  door  closed  against  the  crowd  outside,  and  the 
others,  noting  the  insignificant  appearance  of  Winsor, 
paid  little  attention  to  what  he  was  doing.  He  took 
John  off  to  one  side,  tried  to  put  heart  into  him  and 
instructed  him  just  what  to  do  when  the  door  was 
opened.  Then  he  wrote  instructions  on  a slip  of 
paper  and  passed  them  through  a pipe  hole  in  the 
wall  to  students  whom  he  heard  in  the  adjoining 
room. 

His  instructions  were  to  ask  for  another  con- 
ference, get  the  door  open  in  some  way,  and  then 
all  crowd  in  and,  in  the  confusion,  he  and  John  would 
edge  around  and  get  out.  This  communication 
having  been  delivered,  some  one  from  the  adjoining 
room  managed  to  punch  Jennings’  head  through 
the  pipe  hole  and,  as  he  let  go  the  rope  fastening, 
they  forced  the  door  open  and  entered  the  room, 
and  as  they  crowded  in,  Winsor  worked  his  way  out, 
the  colored  boy  stooping  down  behind  him  and 
clasping  him  tightly  around  the  waist.  He  was 
hurried  down  stairs  and  thrown  into  the  spring 
wagon,  in  which  Simeon  Bushnell  was  waiting,  and 
driven  to  Oberlin.  Not  a shot  was  fired,  nor  a blow 
struck,  except  the  slight  punch  to  Jennings’  head. 2 0 2 


* 81  Winsor  himself  gives  an  account  of  the  rescue  in  Oberlin  Jubilee  1883,  pp. 
25t  to  255. 
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The  thing  was  managed  so  cleverly  that  not 
one  of  the  captors  was  able  to  tell  just  how  John 
disappeared  from  the  attic,  and  no  one  in  the  crowd 
identified  Winsor.  Several  persons  testified  that 
Bushnell  drove  off  with  John  and  another  negro. 

The  facts  about  this  part  of  the  rescue  and  the 
further  fact  that  John  was  stored  for  24  hours  in 
the  attic  of  Professor  James  H.  Fairchild’s  2 0 3 house 
were  not  known  to  more  than  three  or  four  persons 
until  25  years  later.  Professor  Fairchild’s  attic 
was  chosen,  much  against  his  will,  because  he  was 
about  the  last  man  in  town  who  would  be  suspected 
of  violating  any  law,  no  matter  how  bad  the  law 
might  be.  The  next  day,  after  dark,  John  was 
taken  to  the  black  swamp,  made  his  way  from 
there  to  a Lake  port,  crossed  to  Canada,  and  Oberlin 
saw  him  no  more. 

While  this  rescue  created  great  excitement  in 
Oberlin  and  Wellington,  it  would  have  attracted 
little  attention  outside  of  those  places  except  for 
what  followed.  The  Cleveland  Herald , Sept.  14, 
1858,  had  a brief  paragraph  concerning  it.  2 0 4 The 
Cleveland  Leader , Sept.  13,  1858,  mentioned  the 
fire,  which  burned  out  part  of  the  business  street 
of  Wellington  on  the  morning  of  the  rescue,  but  said 
not  a word  about  the  rescue  itself  until  eight  days 
later.  2 0 5 The  Independent  Democrat , and  Lorain 
County  Eagle  (Dem.)  of  Elyria,  September  15,  1858, 
gave  brief  accounts  of  it,  the  latter  concluding 
with  the  following:— “We  have  heard  of  many 
foolish  things  being  attempted  in  this  world,  but 
to  think  of  carrying  off  a fugitive  from  Lorain  County 
seems  to  us  to  cap  the  climax  in  the  line  of  folly,”  The 
Painesville  Telegraph,  Sept.  16,  1858,  published  a 


101  James  H.  Fairchild  was  at  this  time  Professor  of  Theology  and  Moral 
Philosophy.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  college  in  1866. 

104  This  paragraph,  still  further  condensed,  appeared  in  the  Ashtabula  Tele- 
graph, Sept.  18,  1858;  and  Norwalk  Reflector,  Sept.  21,  1858. 

161  Cleveland  Leader,  Sept.  21,  1858;  Western  Reserve  Chronicle,  Sept.  22,  1858. 
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brief  item  furnished  by  Ralph  Plumb.  The  Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat , Chardon,  Sept.  17,  1858,  contained 
a rather  detailed  account  of  it  written  by  an  QberJin 
student  from  Geauga  County.  Other  Western  Re- 
serve papers  do  not  appear  to  have  heard  of  it,  until 
the  United  States  District  Attorney  at  Cleveland 
brought  it  into  prominence  by  proceedings  to  indict 
the  participants.  2 0 6 

The  Cleveland  papers,  of  November  9,  10  and 
11,  mentioned  the  empanneling  of  a Grand  Jury 
and  Judge  Hiram  V.  Willson’s  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury  2 0 7.  The  Western  Reserve  papers  generally 
noted  this  move  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
authorities.  2 0 8 If  the  proposed  indictments  had 
been  confined  to  those  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  rescue,  such  as  Bushnell,  Winsor,  and  the  fewT 
men  with  guns  who  surrounded  the  hotel  in  Welling- 
ton, there  would  have  been  little  public  comment, 
but  the  Plain  Dealer’s  announcement  that  “some 
forty  citizens  of  Oberlin  and  Wellington  will  be 
indicted”  indicated  a purpose  to  do  something  more 
than  punish  active  offenders  against  the  law.  Judge 
Willson  was  not  content  to  declare  the  law,  in  his 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  explain  what  would 
and  what  would  not,  constitute  a violation  of  its  pro- 
visions, but  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  Court  and 
betrayed  the  animus  of  the  whole  proceeding  by  an 


* 9*  The  Cleveland  Plaindealer  said.  Sept.  24,  1858:  “We  understand  that  those 
citizens  of  Oberlin  and  Wellington  who  assisted  in  rescuing  a fugitive  slave  from 
the  U.  S.  officers  a short  time  since,  are  to  be  immediately  prosecuted.  See  also 
Lorain  County  Eagle,  Oct.  13,  1858. 


107  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  said,  Nov.  9,  1858:  “The  witnesses  subpoenaed 
a'c  all  in  this  city,  some  twelve  in  number,  and  will  shortly  be  examined  by  the 
Orand  Jury  of  the  United  States  Court,  now  in  session.  Oberlin  is  in  a foam. 
It  is  thought  some  forty  citizens  of  Oberlin  and  Wellington  will  be  indicted  for 
^•ding  fugutive  slaves.”  which  shows  that  the  District  Attorney  had  taken  the 
f!la*n  Dealer  into  his  confidence.  The  Cleveland  Herald,  said,  Nov.  10,  1858: 
in  the  course  of  his  charge  he  alluded  to  the  recent  rescue  case  at  Wellington, 
‘^pressing  the  necessity  of  sustaining  the  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.” 


,MSce  Independent  Democrat,  Elyria,  Nov.17,  Dec.  8.  and  Dec.  15,  1858;  Ashtabula 
' rntinel,  Dec.  16;  Guernsey  Times,  Dec.  23,  1858;  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  Chardon, 
U'-c.  10,  1858;  Nortvalk  Reflector,  Dec.  14,  1858;  Oberlin  Evangelist,  Dec.  22.  1858; 
• unesville  Telegraph,  Nov.  11,  1858;  Portage  County  Democrat,  Dec.  15  and  29, 1858. 
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intemperate  assault  upon  the  character  and  motives  of 
conscientious  objectors  to  that  law,  although  he  had 
to  admit  later  in  the  charge  that  “The  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  may,  and  unquestionably  does,  contain 
provisions  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense  of  many 
good  and  conscientious  people. ” He  said: — 

“There  are  some  who  oppose  the  execution  of  this  law 
from  a declared  sense  of  conscientious  duty.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a sentiment  prevalent  in  the  community  which  arro- 
gates to  human  conduct  a standard  of  right  above,  and 
independent  of,  human  laws;  and  it  makes  the  CONSCIENCE 
of  each  individual  in  societv  the  TEST  of  his  own  AC- 
COUNTABILITY to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

“While  those  wdio  cherish  this  dogma  claim  and  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  law  for  their  own  lives  and  property,  they 
are  unwilling  that  the  law  should  be  operative  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  constitutional  rights  of  others.  It  is  a senti- 
ment semi-religious  in  its  development,  and  is  almost  invar- 
iably characterized  by  intolerance  and  bigotry.  The  LEAD- 
ERS of  those  who  acknowledge  its  obligations  and  advocate 
its  sanctity  are  like  the  subtle  prelates  of  the  dark  ages.  They 
are  versed  in  all  they  consider  useful  and  sanctified  learn- 
ing— trained  in  certain  schools  in  New  England  to  manage 
words,  they  are  equally  successful  in  the  social  circle  to  man- 
age hearts;  seldom  superstitious  themselves,  yet  skilled  in 
practising  upon  the  superstition  and  credulity  of  others — 
FALSE,  as  it  is  natural  a man  should  be  whose  dogmas  im- 
pose upon  all,  who  are  not  saints  according  to  HIS  CREED, 
the  necessity  of  being  hypocrites.” 

The  presumption  of  impartiality  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Grand  Jury  was  negatived  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  number  was  Lewis  D.  Boynton, 
the  “reliable  citizen”  at  whose  house  the  plot  for 
capturing  John  Price  was  arranged  and  whose  son, 
Shakespeare,  was  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution.  It  was  also  announced  that  he  had 
been  appointed  Postmaster  at  Gberlin  to  succeed  a 
Douglas  Democrat,  Munson.  2 0 9 Otis  Reed,  another 
of  the  number,  was  Democratic  Postmaster  at  Roots- 


* °»  Cleveland  Leader,  Oct.  29,  1858;  Independent  Democrat , Elyria,  Oct.  7,  1858; 
Lorain  County  Eagle,  Oct.  27,  1858. 
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ville,  0. 2 1 0 Although  the  Western  Reserve  was 
overwhelmingly  Republican  in  sentiment,  none  but 
Democrats  were  drawn  for  this  service.  An  Ad- 
ministration measure  was  to  be  carried  through, 
under  the  forms  of  law,  by  Administration  appointees 
and  supporters.  It  was,  to  say  the  least,  a singular 
coincidence,  that,  out  of  the  thousands  of  voters  in 
Lorain  County,  Ohio,  the  U.  S.  Marshal  should  have 
selected  the  only  man  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  capture  of  John  Price,  and  been  paid  for  the 
same  through  his  minor  son. 

Thirty-seven  men  were  indicted  for  violation 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law — 21  from  Oberlin  and  16 
from  Wellington.  Among  the  Oberlin  men  were 
Henry  E.  Peck,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, Ralph  Plumb,  the  town  lawyer  and  banker, 
and  James  M.  Fitch,  the  college  bookseller  and  sup- 
erintendent of  the  largest  Sunday  School  in  Northern 
Ohio.  Not  one  of  them  had  been  to  Wellington, 
or  incited  any  one  else  to  go,  or  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  rescue.  They  were,  however,  outspoken 
anti-slavery  men,  and  they  were  indicted,  mainly, 
with  a view  to  fixing  a stigma  on  the  town  and  college 
and  to  suppressing  liberty  of  speech  there  and  else- 
where. 

On  the  7th  of  December  the  U.  S.  Marshal 
appeared  in  Oberlin  with  warrants  for  the  arrest  of 
21  of  the  persons  indicted,  and  went  first  to  the 
house  of  Professor  Peck,  who  received  him  civilly 
and  went  with  him  to  help  him  find  and  serve  the 
others.  Fifteen  were  served  that  day  and  all  agreed 
to  go  up  to  Cleveland  the  next  morning,  and  appear 
in  Court.  It  was  a very  polite  affair  all  around — 
quite  unusual  in  criminal  procedure.  The  Oberlin 
people  appeared  next  morning  as  agreed,  pleaded 
“not  guilty”  and  announced  that  they  were  ready 
for  trial.  The  District  Attorney  stated  that  he  was 


81 0 Portage  County  Democrat,  Dec.  29,  1858. 
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not  prepared,  although  he  had  had  all  his  witnesses  before 
the  Grand  Jury  and  had  drawn  up  the  indictments. 
After  some  debate  and  a refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
now  “prisoners”  to  furnish  bail  or  even  to  go  bail 
for  each  other,  they  were  released  on  their  own  recog- 
nizances to  appear  when  their  cases  were  called  for 
trial,  and  returned  to  their  homes  and  usual  occu- 
pations. 211 

Five  others,  when  they  learned  that  they  had 
been  indicted,  voluntarily  appeared,  pleaded  not 
guilty  and  were  released  on  the  same  terms.  William 
E.  Lincoln  was  teaching  school  at  Dublin,  twelve 
miles  from  Columbus,  when  the  indictments  were 
found.  He  was  arrested  there,  January  14,  1859, 


The  Cleveland  Herald  said,  Dec.  9,  1858:  “This  announcement”  [that  the 
Rescuers  were  ready  for  trial]  “staggered  the  Federal  Attorney,  Judge  Belden, 
who  did  not  dream  but  that  these  men  like  other  criminals  would  ask  postponement. 
He  was  then  put  on  the  defense  and  asked  for  delay.  What  other  proof  need  the 
public  have  that  this  prosecution  is  merely  for  effect  at  Federal  headquarters, 
than  the  fact  that  the  District  Attorney,  who  has  had  the  whole  matter  under 
his  control,  who  knows  all  the  secrets  of  the  Grand  Jury  room,  who  can  lay  his 
finger  upon  every  witness  for  the  prosecution,  and  who  can  hold  such  witnesses 
by  the  whole  Federal  force,  asks  a postponement  of  the  trial.  The  Cleveland 
Leader  said,  Dec.  10,  1858:  “The  circumstances  attending  the  rescue  of  kidnapped 
John  at  Wellington  have  been  published.  Democrats  were  present  and  active 
in  a cause  which  roused  the  nobler  feelings  of  man  and  made  all  eager  to  redress 
an  outrage  which  all  decent  slaveholders  reprehend.  Not  one  of  these  has  been 
indicted .”  The  Western  Reserve  Chronicle  said,  Dec.  15,  1858,  “We  learn  from  the 
Cleveland  papers  of  Friday  that  the  indicted  citizens  of  Oberin  appeared  in  Court 
on  Thursday  and  demanded  an  immediate  trial.  The  U.  S.  Attorney  faltered, 
stammered,  looked  confused,  but  finally  said  he  was  not  ready  for  trial.  * * * 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  will  never  be  tried.”  And  this  proved  to  be 
true  as  to  all  but  two.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  had  a very  flippant  article, 
Dec.  7,  1858,  with  staring  headlines: 

“THE  SIEGE  OF  OBERLIN.  THIRTY-SEVEN  OBERLINITES 
INDICTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GRAND  JURY.  FOR 
RESCUING  A FUGITIVE  SLAVE.  CARRYING 
THE  WAR  INTO  AFRICA.” 

The  animus  of  the  prosecution  was  so  clearly  revealed  by  this  article  that  it  was 
reproduced — headlines  and  all — in  the  Ashtabula  Sentinel,  Dec.  16,  1858.  Again 
the  Plain  Dealer  said,  Jan.  13,  1859,  “The  right  to  reclaim  fugitives  from  labor 
is  in  the  Constitution.  * * * A law  has  been  passed  whose  main  provisions 

are  in  accordance  with  that  clause  of  the  constitution.  The  details  of  the  law  we 
never  liked”  [Important  admission!]  “but  with  these  Higher  Law  gentlemen  it  is 
the  essence  of  the  law,  that  power  which  reclaims  the  fugitive,  which  they  resist  * * * 
We  are  not  prepared  for  a Theocracy  just  yet.  These  Priests  and  Professors 
of  Oberlin  are  no  doubt  good  Christians  and  sincere  men,  but  they  are  very  bad 
politicians.  ‘Much  learning  hath  made  them  mad.’  ” An  unfortunate  parallel! 
The  Oberlin  men  were  quite  content  to  be  likened  to  St.  Paul  and  to  have  the 
Plain  Dealer  assume  the  role  of  Festus. 
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by  deputy-Sheriff  Davis  of  Franklin  County,  who  had 
helped  to  kidnap  John  Price.  Davis  had  with  him 
an  able-bodied  constable  and  Lincoln  was  a thin, 
pale  student,  who  made  no  resistance  but  merely 
asked  time  to  change  his  clothes.  Davis  proceeded 
to  put  hand-cuffs  on  him  in  the  presence  of  his  fright- 
ened and  crying  pupils,  drove  him  to  Columbus 
and  threw  him  into  jail  with  criminals  of  the  lowest 
type,  kept  him  there  over  night,  and  took  him  next 
day  to  Cleveland,  where  he  was  released  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  others  and,  after  going  to  Oberlin  to 
borrow  money  enough  to  pay  expenses,  returned  to 
his  school.  This  exhibition  of  wanton  brutality 
again  stirred  up  public  feeling,  which  had  begun  to 
subside  after  the  release  of  the  first  prisoners  on 
their  own  recognizances.212  The  people  of  Dublin, 
without  distinction  of  party,  held  an  indignation 
meeting  before  Lincoln’s  return  and  expressed  their 
opinion  of  the  brutal  treatment  he  had  received  in 
the  following  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Ohio  State  Journal , January  — , 1859; 
and  the  Cleveland  Herald , January  20,  1859: — 

“ Resolved , That  in  this  outrage,  prompted  mainly  by  per- 
sonal revenge,  we  see  our  own  liberties  attacked,  and  hereby 
express  our  unqualified  disapprobation  of  this  illegal,  coward- 
ly and  insulting  use  of  official  authority. 

“ Resolved , That  in  the  spirit  expressed  by  our  forefathers 
in  their  motto  ‘Resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,* 


Cleveland  Leader,  Jan.  18  and  20,  1859;  Cleveland  Herald,  Jan.  19,  20,  21  and 
April  13,  1859;  Independent  Democrat,  Elyria,  Jan.  19,  1859;  Ashtabula  Sentinel, 
Jan.  20,  1859;  Portage  County  Democrat,  Jan.  26,  1859;  Ashtabula  Telegraph,  Jan. 
22,  1859.  The  Ohio  Statesman,  Columbus,  Jan.  — , 1839,  published  a card  from 
Davis  and  attempted  to  justify  his  action.  It  said.  “The  officer  was  perfectly 
right  in  putting  hand-cuffs  on  Lincoln  * * * The  truth  is,  that  the  sight  of  such 

officers  as  him  handcuffing  their  prisoners  and  walking  them  off  through  pale 
crowds  of  abolitionist  sympathizers  will  very  soon  bring  the  Oberlin  people, 
negroes  and  all,  to  a wholesome  fear  of  the  law.”  Another  manifestation  of 
“defective  psychology!”  The  “moral  effect”  of  such  an  exhibition  was  simply 
to  make  the  blood  of  every  humane  man  boil.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  said, 
Jan.  18,  1859,  “All  there  was  wrong  about  it,  the  deputy  overacting  his  part,  as 
Zealots  in  law  as  well  as  in  religion  always  will  do,  put  the  arrested  in  irons  to 
bring  him  here.  This  was  entirely  wrong,  but  the  Deputy  alone  was  to  blame 
for  it,  and  he  would  not  be  considered  to  blame  anywhere  South  of  the  National 
Road.” 
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we  do  heartily  sympathize  with  said  Lincoln  and  his  fellow 
accused,  and  consider  the  charge  laid  against  them  an  honor 
rather  than  a disgrace  to  all  true  Americans. 

“ Resolved , That:  we  also  express  our  disapprobation  of  that 
law  which  compels  us  against  the  dictates  of  conscience  and 
humanity,  to  assist  in  sending  back  a fellow  citizen  to  slavery. 

“Resolved,  That  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves,  hereafter  to 
oppose  any  such  illegal  use  of  official  authority  in  our  com- 
munity by  either  kidnappers,  deputy  marshals,  or  deputy 
marshals*  deputies.” 

A Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Herald  wrote, 
“We  feel  more  deeply  grieved  in  regard  to  the  affair, 
because  Davis,  before  he  became  turnkey  of  the 
county  jail,  was  a citizen  here/’ 

Prominent  lawyers  in  Cleveland  and  Elyria 
volunteered  to  defend  the  Rescuers,  (as  we  shall  call 
them  hereafter),  free  of  charge,  and  the  services  of 
Albert  G.  Riddle,  Rufus  P.  Spalding,  S.  O.  Griswold, 
and  F.  T.  Backus,  of  Cleveland,  and  Stevenson 
Burke,  then  practising  law  in  Elyria,  were  accepted. 
The  cases  were  continued,  in  January,  to  March, 
and  again,  in  March,  to  April  5.  At  each  contin- 
uance, the  Plain  Dealer  fulminated  against  the 
“Higher  Law  Apostles;”  the  Democratic  county 
papers  gave  back  faint  echoes;  and  the  impression 
was  confirmed  that  the  cases  were  kept  alive  only 
for  political  effect  and  never  would  be  tried. 

But  at  last  the  stage  was  prepared;  the  witnesses 
were  summoned;  the  government  elected  to  try 
Simeon  Bushnell  first,  and  on  April  5th  the  trial 
began.  Public  interest  in  the  case  had  been  steadily 
growing.  The  Court  room  was  packed  with  a very 
intelligent  and  attentive  body  of  spectators.  Report- 
ers were  in  attendance  for  the  four  Cleveland  papers 
and  for  the  New  York  Tribune , Worcester  (Mass.) 
Spy,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Journal  and  Bailey’s 
Free  South , “the  only  free  paper  in  Kentucky.”  2 1 3 


*»*  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer , April  4,  6 and  7,  1859;  Cleveland  Leader,  April  6 , 
1859;  Cleveland  Herald,  April  5,  1859. 
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All  the  leading  papers  of  the  Western  Reserve  had 
correspondents  in  attendance  and  the  editors  of  such 
papers  as  The  Ashtabula  Sentinel , Painesville  Tele- 
graph, Portage  County  Democrat , Independent  Demo- 
crat, of  Elyria,  and  Western  Reserve  Chronicle  were 
frequent  visitors  and  recorded  their  impressions  of 
Court  and  counsel,  of  the  prisoners,  and  of  witnesses 
and  their  testimony. 2 1 4 The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
on  April  4,  in  the  usual  flippant  style  of  “Arteinus 
Ward”  (Charles  F.  Brown)  the  associate  editor, 
announced  the  setting  of  the  case  for  April  5,  under 
the  flaring  headlines  “THE  OBERLIN  RESCUE  ! 
CASE.  FREEDOM  SHRIEKS,”  etc.,  etc.  The  j 
daily  reports  of  the  testimony  taken,  arguments  of  j 
counsel,  etc.,  filled  columns  of  the  Cleveland  dailies,  ! 
the  editors  commented  thereon  in  leading  editorials,  a 
column  or  more  in  length,  and  the  local  reporter  con-  j 
tributed  his  little  squibs  describing  the  appearance  of 
the  witnesses,  humorous  incidents,  etc.  No  case  had 
ever  before  attracted  such  universal  attention  on  j 
the  Western  Reserve,  or  was  watched  with  such  a j 
critical  spirit. 2 1 5 

A struck  jury  had  been  demanded  and  the  Clerk 


81  * See  Ashtabula  Sentinel,  April  14,  1859,;  Western  Reserve  Chronicle,  April  20,  ! 

1859;  Painesville  Telegraph,  April  21,  1859;  Independent  Democrat,  Elyria,  April  j 

13.  i859- 

81 5 The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  said,  April  4,  1859,  after  giving  the  names  of  the  j 

indicted,  “Some  of  the  above  are  negroes  and  some  are  not.  Those  that  are  not  ' 

are  apparently  sorry  that  they  ain’t.  * * * We  look  for  lively  times  during  j 

this  important  trial.  It  is  understood  that  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  Res- 
cuers will  be  here  in  large  numbers  from  all  over  the  ‘Preserve.’  * * * The 

matter  is  creating  a tremendous  sensation  all  over  the  country.  Exciting  times  are 
upon  us.”  And,  on  April  6,  1859,  “The  United  States  Court  room  was  densely  ! 

packed  yesterday  and  this  forenoon  with  spectators,  some  of  whom  have  come  j 

hundred  of  miles  to  hear  the  trial.”  And  on  April  7,  1859,  “The  United  States  i 

Court  Room  continues  to  be  crowded  with  spectators,  many  of  whom  are  ladies  j 

and  the  Slave  Rescue  case  grows  daily  more  and  more  interesting.”  The  an-  i 

nouncements  in  the  other  papers  were  less  facetious.  The  Cleveland  Leader  said, 
April  6,  1859,  “The  trial  is  exciting  great  interest.  The  Court  Room  was  crowded  j 
during  the  day,  yesterday,  with  citizens  and  strangers.  Reporters  are  here  from 
the  East  and  a detailed  report  is  being  taken  for  the  Law  Monthly,  The  indicted 
gentlemen  came  into  Court  yesterday  morning  and  a more  respectable  body  of 
prisoners  have  never  appeared  at  a bar.”  The  Cleveland  Herald  said,  April  5, 
1859,  “We  think  no  criminal  court  ever  had  a more  respectable  class  of  prisoners 
in  the  criminal  docks.” 
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got  up  a list  of  40  names  from  which  each  side  struck 
out  12,  leaving  1G  persons  from  which  to  select  the 
12  who  were  to  try  the  case.  In  a district  where 
Republicans  were  largely  in  the  majority,  only  ten 
of  the  forty  selected  by  the  Clerk  were  Republicans 
and  those  were  struck  off  by  the  District  Attorney. 
Even  the  Democrats,  left  after  striking,  were  sub- 
jected to  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  they  approved 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  result,  as  intended, 
was  an  ultra  partisan  jury  prejudiced,  to  a man, 
against  any  person  entertaining  anti-slavery  views. 
The  only  man  from  the  Western  Reserve  on  the 
jury,  as  made  up,  was  Daniel  P.  Rhodes,  of  Cleveland, 
father  of  J.  F.  Rhodes,  the  historian.  It  wTas  dis- 
covered by  counsel  for  the  defendants,  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  trial  that  one  of  the  jurors,  Charles  N. 
Allen,  of  Cadiz,  O.,  was  an  officer  of  the  Court — a 
deputy  Marshal!  The  fact  was  announced  in  open 
court,  but,  as  no  motion  was  made  to  discharge  the 
jury,  the  Court  made  no  order  in  the  matter.  Partisan 
feeling  was  more  intense  in  the  fifties,  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  came  little  short  of  personal  enmity 
against  those  of  the  opposite  party.  This  fact  was 
much  commented  on,  during  and  after  the  trial,  and 
the  verdict  was  discounted  in  advance  and  carried 
no  more  weight  than  a political  manifesto.  As 
there  was  real  ground  for  complaint  of  the  “hand- 
picked”  juries  empanneled  in  United  States  Courts, 
and  as  there  is  always  danger  that  such  juries  will 
be  made  up  of  strongly  biased  partisans,  although 
there  is  marked  improvement  in  present  procedure, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  the  protests  made  at  this 
time. 2 1 6 


The  Oberlin  Evangelist  said,  March  16,  1859,  “The  jury  which  is  to  try  the 
first  case  is  already  struck  and  is  geographically,  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  po- 
litically a singularity.  Gathered  from  the  Northern  half  of  Ohio,  it  exhibits  out 
of  the  sixteen  names  on  the  panel,  only  one  from  the  Reserve.  Taken  from  a dis- 
trict, the  population  of  which  numbers  tens  of  thousands  of  anti-slavery  men,  and 
which  is,  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Republican  in  politics,  it  has,  so  far  as  we 
have  ascertained,  neither  an  Abolitionist  nor  a Republican  on  the  list.  We  will  not 
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Most  of  the  facts  narrated  were  proved  on  the 
trial  which  occupied  ten  days  and  was  hard-fought 
from  start  to  finish.  The  Judge  and  District  Attor- 
ney knew  that  the  administration  at  Washington 
expected  them  to  do  their  duty  and  that  a failure 
to  convict  , and  sentence  would  probably  be  visited 
with  displeasure.  There  were  many  clashes  be- 
tween opposing  counsel  and  some  ill  temper  was 
shown,  the  judge  himself  occasionally  seeming  ruffled. 
The  tension  was  relieved,  now  and  then,  by  a humor- 
ous incident,  which  was  laughed  at,  all  the  more  heart- 
ily, because  of  the  previous  strain. 

When  the  Kentucky  giant,  Jennings,  took  the 
stand  he  testified  that  he  meant  to  take  the  nigger 
before  Commissioner  Chittenden  at  Columbus.  He 
added,  “Didn’t  take  him  there,  however.  There 


yet  say  that  justice  is  to  be  mocked  in  the  trial.  We  will  say,  however,  that  the 
present  appearance  is  that  such  will  be  the  fact.”  The  Western  Reserve  Chronicle 
said,  April  20,  1859,  “The  organization  of  the  Federal  Courts  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  comment;  but  never  has  such  bitterness  been  felt  on  this  subject  as  now, 
when  it  is  seen  that  for  the  trial  of  political  offences*  juries  are  systematically 
packed  so  as  to  exclude  any  but  partizans  of  the  administration  from  the  jury 
box.  * * * all  such  attempts  to  enforce  a hated  and  unconstitutional  law 

among  the  people  of  Ohio  * * * will  rebound  upon  the  head  of  the  party 

which  makes  them  and  upon  the  accursed  pro-slavery  cause,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  them  all.”  The  Portage  County  Democrat  said,  April  20,  1859,  “The  Cleveland 
papers  bring  to  light  the  fact  that  a ‘struck  jury’  was  summoned  to  try  the  Rescue 
cases.  The  Marshal  selected  forty  names.  The  small-minded,  infamous  and 
vindictive  District  Attorney  struck  off  every  Republican  and  thus  the  jury  was 
composed  of  twelve  Democrats .”  The  Independent  Democrat,  Elyria,  said  April 
20,  1859,  under  the  heading  “A  BURLESQUE  OF  JUSTICE,”  “The  offence 
assumes  a political  character,  inasmuch  as  the  infamous  law  which  they  are  ac- 
cused of  violating  is  despised  by  one  party  and  cherished  by  another.  To  try 
these  men  a Grand  Jury  was  empannelled,  every  man  of  whom  was  a Judas  Taney 
Democrat  and  one  of  them  was  the  father  of  the  boy  who  was  hired  to  decoy  the 
negro  into  the  hands  of  his  kidnappers.  Such  men  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  an  indictment,  let  the  facts  be  what  they  might.  With  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing a fair  traverse  jury  to  try  the  case,  the  defendants  asked  for  a struck  jury. 
This  was  granted  and  the  names  of  forty  men  were  put  on  the  list,  every  man 
of  whom  were  Taney  Democrats  except  twelve,  and  these  were  immediately 
struck  from  the  list,  leaving  the  defendant  to  choose  his  men  from  that  array  of 
office-holders  and  office  expectants.  The  result  was  just  what  the  Marshal  and 
the  Clerk  desired — a jury  who  would  feel  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  punishing 
the  violators  of  their  favorite  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  Ohio  State  Journal  said, 
April,  1859,  “Under  a bill  of  indictment  found  by  a packed  grand  jury,  thirty- 
seven  citizens  of  Ohio  have  been  put  upon  their  trial  before  another  packed  jury 
and  one  of  their  number,  Simeon  Bushnell,  had  been  found  guilty  of  a violation  of 
the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Law.” 
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was,  as  I thought,  as  much  as  a thousand  people 
around  and  in  the  house  * * * should  think 

there  were  500  guns  in  the  crowd.” 

The  magnifying  power  of  his  fears  provoked 
much  laughter. 

Bacon,  the  claimant,  testified  that  he  told  Jen- 
nings if  he  brought  his  boy,  John,  back,  he  would 
give  him  one-half  of  what  the  nigger  would  sell  for. 
Jennings,  who  had  not  heard  his  testimony,  swore 
that  he  “niver  made  no  bargain  with  Bacon  about 
pay  for  ketchin  the  nigger,”  and  that  what  he  did 
was  done  “out  of  pure  neighborly  regard ,”  which 
produced  another  laugh.  Being  recalled  later,  after 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  become  posted,  he 
admitted  that  Bacon  told  him  he  would  pay  $500 
to  any  one  who  would  bring  back  his  boy  John. 

When  asked  how  he  came  to  go  to  Boynton’s 
the  Sunday  before  the  capture,  he  answered: 

“Wal,  we  was  told  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  undertake  to  arrest  the  nigger  in  that  town;  so 
I went  to  old  Mr.  Warren  and  asked  if  he  knowed  of 
any  one  in  Oberlin  a man  could  put  confidence  in” 
(great  laughter)  “and  he  told  me  I could  trust  Boynton.” 
When  asked  where  he  found  and  took  possession 
of  John,  he  said,  at  Wadsworth’s  hotel  in  Wellington. 
“Saw  the  people  crowding  in  with  guns  asking  for 
the  men  that  had  John  and  didn’t  stop  to  talk  long.” 
Mitchell  proved  a very  swift  witness  and  taxed 
the  credulity  of  the  audience  to  the  breaking  point 
by  saying  that  John  wanted  to  go  back  to  his  master. 
“I  ast  him — Don’t  you  want  to  see  your  Mammy?” 
and  he  said  “yes,  but  he  would  much  rather  see  his 
old  missus .”  (Laughter.) 

“He  told  me  that  he  started  to  go  back  to  Ken- 
tucky once;  got  as  far  as  Columbus  and  the  folks 
from  Oberlin  overtook  him  and  brought  him  back!” 
(Great  laughter.) 

When  asked  to  describe  his  movements  after 
they  reached  the  hotel  at  Wellington,  he  said: 
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.“Took  John  up  stairs  while  waiting  for  dinner. 
Took  John  down  and  had  him  eat  dinner  with  us. 
That  was  the  first  time  I ever  eat  with  a nigger , 
though.”  (More  laughter.) 

Asked  to  describe  Bacon’s  boy,  John,  he  went 
off  into  quite  a dissertation  on  the  varieties  of  negroes, 
and  wound  up  by  saying  to  the  District  Attorney: 
“I  have  seen  a great  many  niggers  whiter  than  you . 
Call  them  light  mulattoes,”  which  turned  the  laugh 
on  the  District  Attorney. 

A witness  for  the  prosecution,  being  asked  if 
anything  was  said  in  the  crowd  about  the  “HIGHER 
LAW,”  answered : 

“I  don’t  know,  unless  that  was  what  they  meant 
to  send  to  Elyria  about,”  which  produced  a laugh, 
in  which  the  District  Judge  heartily  joined. 

A witness  for  the  defense  kept  calling  the  cap- 
tors,  “Southerners.”  “Why  do  you  call  them  South- 
erners?” asked  the  District  Attorney. 

“Because  Southerners  are  the  men  that  usually 
carry  off  people.” 

One  witness  said  he  staid  in  the  crowd  until 
the  final  rush  was  made.  “Then  I expected  there 
would  be  some  shootin’  going  on,  and  I didn’t  want 
to  die  just  then,  so  I left.” 

There  could  be  no  dispute  about  Bushnell’s 
participation  in  the  rescue  of  John  Price,  so  the 
defense  turned  on  a question  of  fact , whether  John 
Price  was  Bacon’s  long  lost  slave,  John,  and  ques- 
tions of  law,  whether  he  was  properly  in  the  custody 
of  his  captors,  and  whether,  if  so,  Bushnell,  having 
no  personal  notice  or  knowledge  that  John  was  a 
fugitive  from  service,  and  believing,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  was  not,  was  guilty  of  violating  the 
law. 

On  the  question  of  identity,  Bacon  described 
his  boy,  John,  in  the  Power  of  Attorney  which  he 
gave  Jennings,  as  “about  5 feet  6 or  8 inches  high, 
heavy  set,  copper  colored  and  will  weigh  about  140 
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or  150  pounds,”  and  on  the  witness  stand  described 
him  as  “eighteen  years  old,  about  5 feet  8 inches 
high,  copper  color  and  heavy  built”  He  had  not 
seen  John  Price  and,  of  course,  could  not  swear  that 
John  Price  was  his  slave. 

Jennings  described  Bacon’s  boy  as  “21  or  22 
years  old.  Think  he  would  weigh  165  or  170  lbs. 
Some  would  call  John  copper  color.  Copper  color 
is  between  black  and  light  mulatto.” 

Mitchell  described  Bacon’s  boy  as  “about  5 feet 
8 or  10  inches  high;  weighs  about  150  or  160  pounds. 
I should  call  him  dark  copper  color.” 

While  the  witnesses  do  not  agree  very  well  in 
their  descriptions,  this  much  seemed  to  be  certain, 
that  Bacon’s  slave  was  at  least  5 feet  8 inches  high, 
heavy  set , weighed  at  least  150  lbs.  and  was  copper 
colored. 

Five  witnesses  from  Oberlin,  who  had  known 
John  Price  well,  described  him  as  5 ft.  4 or  5 inches 
high,  weighing  not  over  125  or  130  lbs.  and  “black” 
“ very  black”  “ decidedly  black” 

On  the  question  of  identity  the  verdict  should 
have  been  for  the  defense.  Thousands  of  negroes 
in  the  northern  states  would  have  fitted  the  descrip- 
tion of  Bacon’s  slave  John,  better  than  John  Price 
did,  and  one  of  them  might  have  been  taken  just  as 
well.  Should  honorable  citizens  be  fined  $1,000  and 
imprisoned  six  months  for  objecting? 

What  probably  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the 
prosecution  was  the  admission  of  testimony  by 
Jennings  and  Mitchell,  against  the  objections  of 
defendant’s  counsel,  that  John  Price  told  them  that 
he  was  Bacon’s  slave  and  that  he  wanted  to  go  back. 
John  Price,  himself,  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  testify  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  on  the 
probable  theory  that  no  one  could  believe  a negro 
under  oath.  But  what  any  one  else  says  he  said 
when  he  was  not  under  oath,  is  perfectly  admissible. 
Such  was  the  logic  of  a court  bound  to  convict! 
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It  was  called,  in  argument,  an  “admission,” 
but  John  Price  was  not  on  trial  and  Simeon  Bushnell 
had  made  no  admissions  and  the  alleged  “admission” 
of  John  was  not  made  in  his  presence.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  day  will  never  come  when  an  American 
citizen  may  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  on  the  admis- 
sion of  a third  party  that  he  ought  to  be  there. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  John 
Price  was  Bacon’s  slave,  was  he  properly  arrested, 
and  did  the  defendant  know  or  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was?  The  only  paper  deputy  Marshal 
Lowe  had  when  he  arrested  John,  and  the  only 
paper  shown  to  the  Oberlin  men  who  asked  to  see 
his  authority,  was  the  warrant  issued  by  Commissioner 
Chittenden  at  Columbus.  It  had  no  seal — Lowe 
said  it  did  not  need  any — and  it  was  not  issued  by 
a commissioner  of  the  “proper  district,”  and  there- 
fore had  no  validity.  This  was  practically  admitted 
by  the  prosecution,  who  rested  their  case  on  the 
power  of  attorney  given  by  Bacon  to  Jennings. 
This  power  of  attorney  may  have  been  shown  to 
some  of  the  Wellington  men,  but  was  not  shown  to 
the  Oberlin  men.  Why?  Manifestly  because  the 
description  of  the  tall,  heavy,  copper-colored  slave 
of  Bacon  did  not  fit  the  short,  light-weight,  very 
black  negro,  John  Price,  and  any  of  the  men  who 
knew  John  Price  would  have  detected  the  discrepancy 
at  once.  So  the  invalid  warrant  was  flourished  at 
Wellington,  to  avoid  the  question  of  identity,  and 
the  power  of  attorney  was  used  in  the  trial  to  convict 
Bushnell,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  it  at  the  time  of 
the  rescue.  Jennings  and  Mitchell  both  swore  that 
John  Price  was  Bacon’s  slave,  John;  but  their  credi- 
bility was  greatly  shaken.  Both  were  interested 
parties;  both  were  indicted  under  the  laws  of  Ohio 
for  kidnapping  John  Price  and  might  be  tried  soon; 
both  made  such  incredible  statements  on  the  witness 
stand  as  to  provoke  the  derisive  laughter  of  the  large 
audience;  and  Jennings  was  flatly  contradicted  by 
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Bacon  in  the  matter  of  agreed  compensation  for  his 
services  in  capturing  and  delivering  Bacon’s  John. 

While  four  attorneys  appeared  for  the  defense, 
but  two  were  allowed  to  argue  the  case — A.  G.  Riddle 
and  R.  P.  Spalding.  They  did  not  make  the  most 
of  § these  points  for  the  defense.  In  fact,  Riddle 
began  by  stating  the  case  “most  strongly  for  the 
government,”  by  way  of  introduction  to  a very 
rhetorical  argument  which  amounted  to  nothing 
if^that  statement  was  correct.  He  said: — 

“As  they”  [Jennings]  and  party  “thus  held  him  in  his 
agony,  the  defendant  and  his  associates  approached;  and, 
knowing  John  was  a slave  in  Kentucky,  and  how  and  by 
whom  he  was  there  held,  that  he  had  escaped,  and  how  and 
for  what  purpose  he  was  then  seized  and  held;  and  knowing 
all  this,  they  put  forth  their  strong  hands,  wrenching"  John 
from  the  grasp  of  his  captors,  consigned  him  to  the  boundless 
realm  of  freedom ! This  is  what  they  did  and  all  they  did, 
and  in  so  doing  they  obeyed  the  laws  of  God,”  etc. 

Almost  any  jury,  after  such  a statement,  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main  question  of 
facPhad  been  settled  adversely  to  defendant  and  that 
the  rest  was  an  argument  on  the  law,  addressed  to 
the^ Court — or  the  public — but  not  to  them.  What 
did  they  care  about  legal  quibbles?  And  how  could 
facts  be  altered  by  Riddle’s  rhetorical  finish: — 

“I  have  sunk  the  lawyer — I have  sunk  the  advocate, 
that  I might  stand  before  you  in  my  unsullied  manhood  and 
appeal  to  you  as  men. 

“I  have  forgotten  party  prejudices  that  I might  remember 
and  remind  you  of  issues  involving  the  common  rights,  fran- 
chises, and  liberties  of  us  all  as  citizens  of  a great  free  State. 

“I  have  sunk  the  individual  interest  of  the  Defendant,  that 
I might  appeal  to  you  to  protect  the  interest  of  all  living 
things,  and  vindicate  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  our 
glorious  commonwealth.” 

Almost  the  only  question  of  fact  argued  by 
Judge  Spalding  was  that  Jennings  and  Lowe  relied 
upon  the  warrant  as  their  authority  for  arresting 
John  Price  and  their  attempt  to  take  him  out  of  the 
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District  to  Columbus,  and  that  this  warrant  was  the 
only  thing  shown  at  Wellington.  He  began  a lengthy 
argument  on  the  Constitutionality  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  as  follows: — 

“Although  I am  not  so  vain  as  to  imagine  that  I can,  in 
this  Court,  procure  a reversal  of  those  decisions  which  have 
been  made  in  other  Federal  Courts  of  this  Union,  I hold 
it  to  be  none  the  less  my  duty  to  argue  with  the  same  ac- 
curacy, fidelity  and  fullness  the  questions  involved,  as 
though  a sound  argument  would  certainly  influence  the 
Court  in  coming  to  a right  decision.  ‘Agitate!  agitate! 
agitate!’  is  my  motto,  and  my  duty  always,  until  the  occasion 
for  agitation  is  removed.” 

He  argued  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional, 
because : — 

1.  It  provides  pains  and  penalties  for  free 
citizens  of  Ohio,  for  acts  concerning  which  they  are 
not  amenable  to  Congress. 

2.  It  overrides  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the 
right  to  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

3.  It  violates  the  Northwestern  Ordinance 
which  limits  the  reclamation  of  slaves  in  Ohio  to  such 
as  escape  from  the  “original  States.” 

4.  It  denies  to  the  person  arrested  as  a fugitive 
from  service  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

He  argued  also  that  the  law  required  that  the 
fugitive  should  be  taken  before  a Court,  Judge  or 
Commissioner  of  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio, 
and  that  the  captors  were  not  protected  in  an  attempt 
to  carry  John  to  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio.  In 
conclusion,  he  said:— 

“I  know  full  well  * * * what  the  decisions  of  the 

highest  tribunal  in  the  Nation  have  been  with  reference  to  it; 
and  I know'  as  w'ell  the  deference  which  in  all  ordinary  cases 
is  due  from  tribunals  of  inferior  jurisdiction  to  its  rulings. 
But,  sir,  I hold  that  so  glaringly  unjust  a decision  as  the 
affirmation  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  can  bind  no 
one\  and  had  I the  distinguished  honor  to  occupy  the  seat 
W'hich  is  so  eminently  filled  by  your  Honor  * * * I 

should  feel  bound  to  pronounce  the  Fugitive  Slave  lawr  of 
1850  utterly  unconstitutional,  ivithout  force , and  void;  though 
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in  thus  doing,  I should  risk  an  impeachment  before  the 
Senate  of  my  country;  and,  Sir,  should  such  an  impeach- 
ment work  my  removal  from  office,  I should  proudly  embrace 
it  as  a greater  honor  than  has  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
Judicial  officer  of  these  United  States!” 

The  District  Attorney  was  justified  in  saying, 
as  he  rose  to  make  the  final  argument:  “Are  we  in 
a Court  of  Justice?  Or  are  we  in  a political  hustings?” 
Willson  disposed  of  most  of  the  arguments  by  saying, 
in  his  charge  to  the  jury: — 

“Much  has  been  eloquently  said  by  learned  counsel  that 
would  be  entitled  to  great  weight  and  consideration  if  ad- 
dressed to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  to  an  eccle- 
siastical tribunal,  where  matters  of  casuistry  are  discussed 
and  determined.” 

The  truth  is  that  both  Riddle  and  Spalding  wTere 
ambitious  for  political  honors,  and,  while  both  sym- 
pathized sincerely  with  the  defendants  when  they 
offered  their  services,  they  valued  the  opportunity 
for  self-advertisement,  and  worked  it  for  all  it  was 
worth. 2 1 ®a  Riddle  was  elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall 
of  1860,  and  Spalding,  who  had  been  a “Free  Demo- 
crat” until  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  a Judge  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1862,  1864  and  1866. 

On  the  other  hand,  counsel  for  the  Government 
were  not  free  from  political  ambition  and  both  Judge 
Bliss,  who  made  the  opening  argument  for  the  prose- 
cution, and  District  Attorney  Belden,  who  closed, 
wandered  from  the  real  issues  in  the  case  and  in- 
dulged in  coarse  vituperation  of  the  “Saints  of  Ober- 
lin,”  Peck,  Plumb  and  Fitch,  who  had  been  indicted 
but  were  not  then  on  trial,  and  in  sneering  allusions 
to  Christian  precepts  and  practice.  Judge  Bliss 
argued  that  the  fact  that  John  was  a fugitive  was 
“ proved  by  his  being  found  in  the  common  resort 


n«»  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  said,  April  14,  1859,  “The  three  Oberlin  At- 
torneys engaged  in  the  Rescue  cases  are  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  each. 
They  are  defending  the  Rescuers  and  running  for  Congress  at  the  same  time.” 
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of  fugitive  slaves,  to- wit,  in  Oberlin.”  There  was  no 
testimony  in  the  case  on  which  to  base  such  a state- 
ment. Belden  said,  “Here  are  the  Saints  of  Oberlin, 
Peck,  Plumb,  Fitch,  to  which  are  to  be  added  Saints 
Spalding  and'  Riddle  and  sub-Saint  Bushnell — all 
saints  of  the  Higher  Law.  * * * Don’t  talk 

of  Higher  Law  as  God’s  Law,  it  is  Devil’s  law,  and 
it  would  make  a Hell  upon  earth.”  “Christ  denounced 
idolatry,  polygamy,  but  not  a word  against  slavery.” 
“Higher  law  people  run  into  the  predicament  of  free 
love  and  infidelity.”  “Do  you  teach  the  Bible  at 
Oberlin,  or  do  you  point  out  the  spires  of  the  churches 
as  Hell  poles?”217 

The  dignity  of  the  court  was  preserved  in  the 
charge  to  the  jury;  but  the  identity  of  John  Price 
with  Bacon’s  slave,  John,  was  assumed  by  the  court , 
instead  of  being  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  all  the 
technical  defenses  were  ruled  out.  As  to  the  defense 
of  want  of  knowledge  as  to  whether  John  Price  was 
a fugitive  from  labor,  the  Court  charged  the  jury; 
“But  that  dark  complexion,  woolly  head,  and  flat 
nose,  with  possession  and  claim  of  ownership,  do 
afford  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  slavery  and  owner- 
ship charged.” 

The  verdict  was  “Guilty.” 

Having  secured  this  verdict  in  one  case,  the 
District  Attorney  thought  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
multiply  it  by  21  and  convict  the  whole  batch.  He 
proposed  to  try  the  case  of  Charles  Langston  to  the 
same  jury.  Counsel  for  the  defendants  objected 
that  the  jury  had  just  formed  and  expressed  an 
opinion  and  that  no  one  of  them  was  qualified  to  act 
as  a juror  in  Langston’s  case.  The  court  overruled 
the  objection  and  said  it  was  proper  that  this  jury 
should  try  all  the  cases. 

Thereupon  counsel  for  the  defense  lost  their 


1,7  The  Cleveland  Leader  said,  April  16,  1859,  “The  language  and  spirit  of  the 
address  were  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  evoked  the  indignation  of  the  aud- 
ience. evinced,  in  an  instance,  by  unmistakeable  hisses.” 
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tempers  and  said  that  they  would  not  stultify  them- 
selves by  attempting  a defense  before  such  a jury. 
They  called  the  ruling  “a  villainous  outrage/’  “a 
mockery  of  justice,”  “a  monstrous  proceeding,”  and 
used  other  language  which  savored  of  contempt 
of  court.21 7 a 

Then  the  District  Attorney  got  mad  and  asked 
that  all  of  the  defendants  be  ordered  into  the  custody 
of  the  Marshal,  and  it  was  so  ordered.  Then  Judge 
Spalding  requested  that  their  recognizances  be  can- 
celed and  muttered  something  about  a gratuitous 
insult  to  men  who  had  been  in  constant  attendance 
and  scrupulously  obedient  to  every  order  of  the 
court. 

It  was  a fierce  squall  while  it  lasted,  but  the 
Judge  and  District  Attorney  soon  recovered  their 
equipoise  and,  perceiving  that  the  rulings  and  com- 
mitment were  “bad  politics”  — say  nothing  of  the 
law — now  proposed  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
released  from  the  custody  of  the  Marshal  on  renew- 
ing their  personal  recognizances.  But  the  prisoners, 
having  felt  much  aggrieved  at  the  wanton  insult 
and  having  also  a keen  instinct  as  to  what  was  and 
what  was  not  good  politics,  refused  to  execute  new 
recognizances  and  left  it  to  the  Judge  and  District 
Attorney  to  back  down  and  apologize,  or  send  them 
to  jail.  The  Judge,  feeling  that  it  was  better  that 
20  innocent  men  should  suffer  than  that  one  guilty 
judge  should  admit  his  mistake,  let  them  go  to  jail, 
where  they  remained  for  85  days,  every  one  of  which 
was  fruitful  in  converting  thoughtful  Whigs  and 
Democrats  into  good  Republicans. 

When  the  case  of  Charles  Langston  was  called, 
on  the  following  Monday,  the  judge  did  reverse 


*17*  Counsel  might,  if  they  had  known  about  it,  have  cited  the  case  of  the 
Regicides,  who  were  implicated  in  the  beheading  of  Charles  I,  King  of  England. 
A separate  jury  was  impanneled  for  each  one  of  the  alleged  conspirators  who  de- 
manded it,  as  a matter  of  right.  This  was  in  1660.  Howell's  State  Trials , 
V.  ion,  1036.  1050,  1061,  1078,  1 1 17,  1146,  1177,  1185  and  1196. 
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himself,  to  the  extent  of  ordering  a new  jury  to  be 
empaneled,  and  the  trial  proceeded. 

This  time  it  took  fifteen  days  to  convict.  A 
new  point  made  by  the  District  Attorney  in  this 
case  was  taken  up  and  pressed  to  its  logical  but 
absurd  conclusion  by  the  attorneys  for  the  defense, 
i.  e .,  when  Jennings  came  into  the  state  of  Ohio 
armed  with  a power  of  attorney  from  Bacon,  he 
acted  as  the  representative  of  the  United  States, 
and  interference  with  him  was  levying  war  against 
the  United  States(!)  Thus  easily,  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  could  a slave  owner  make  a great  nation 
out  of  a very  common  man! 

Langston  took  no  part  in  the  actual  rescue  of 
John  Price,  but  did  insist,  in  talking  with  deputy 
Marshal  Lowe,  whom  he  knew  personally,  that 
the  question  of  Bacon’s,  or  as  he  then  understood 
the  claim,  Jennings’  ownership  of  John  Price,  should 
be  settled  by  some  court  in  the  District  in  which  he 
was  found.  The  Court  again  assumed  that  John 
Price  was  Bacon’s  slave,  John,  and  charged  the  jury, 
on  the  point  raised  by  Langston,  “But  when  a fugi- 
tive from  labor  is  captured  and  held  in  any  of  the 
modes  and  under  the  authority  designated  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  1850,  any  interference  by  the  State 
authorities  has  no  justification , nor  can  those  be  justi- 
fied who  invoke  their  interference , when  they  know  the 
fugitive  is  thus  held .”  The  jury  in  this  case  stood 
10  to  2 for  conviction,  on  the  first  ballot,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  the  two  were  convinced  that  the 
Judge’s  charge  left  them  no  ground  to  stand  on 
and  they  joined  in  the  verdict  of  “guilty.” 

Bushnell  and  Langston  were  sentenced  on  May 
lltli,  the  former  to  GO  days’  imprisonment,  and  to 
pay  a fine  of  $600;  the  latter,  owing  to  his  impassioned 
plea  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  which 
stirred  the  emotions  of  all  present,  drawing  a fine 
of  only  $100  and  imprisonment  for  20  days.  Lang- 
ston’s plea  was,  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  heard  it, 
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tlie  most  eloquent  and  effective  speech  made  during 
the  entire  proceedings.  It  was  published  in  full 
in  most  of  the  Western  Reserve  papers  and  special 
attention  called  to  it  by  leading  editorials.  2 1 8 

To  fully  appreciate  such  a speech  one  must  have 


*»*  The  Clrveland  Leader  said.  May  13,  1859,  “Charles  H.  Langston  yesterday 
proved  himself  worthy  of  his  Anglo-Saxon,  Native  American,  African  arid  Revo- 
lutionary blood.  He  stood  respectful  but  unawed  in  the  presence  of  Federal  Court 
despotism  and,  like  Paul  of  old,  spoke  the  ‘words  of  truth  and  soberness.’  It  will 
live  in  history.  The  children  of  the  Free  will  read  it  in  their  school  books  and 
will  execrate  the  memory  of  the  Court  and  the  Jury  who  consigned  such  a man 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  a crime  so  God  like!”  * * * “The  remarks  of 

the  defendant,  Charles  Langston,  were  noticeable  for  their  force,  clearness,  earnest- 
ness, rhetoric,  logic  and  truth.  No  speech  has  been  made  in  the  long  course  of 
these  trials,  that  so  appealed  in  itself  to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  as  his.  There 
was  a power  and  solemnity  to  it  which  could  not  but  be  felt  by  all,  whether  friends 
or  enemies  to  the  colored  race.  He,  at  least,  was  a MAN.”  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  said.  May  12,  1859,  “On  the  opening  of  Court  Mr.  Langston  appeared  for 
sentence,  and  wras  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say  in  mitigation  of  his  sentence. 
To  which  Mr.  Langston,  who  is  a fine  looking,  light  mulatto,  responded  both  cour- 
teously and  eloquently  in  manner  and  matter.”  The  Ohio  State  Journal  said. 
May  4,  1859,  “Before  the  Judge  passed  sentence  upon  him,  He  made  one  of  the 
most  manly  and  eloquent  speeches  we  ever  read.  * * * We  will  publish  this 

speech.”  The  Ashtabula  Telegraph  said.  May  14,  1859,  “he  addressed  the  Court 
for  half  an  hour  riveting  the  attention  of  the  audience  and  called  out  marks  of 
applause  and  admiration,  and  we  should  think,  from  the  report  of  it  in  the  Herald 
that  it  was  characterized  by  more  good  sense,  good  temper,  force  and  dignity, 
than  anything  that  has  proceeded  either  from  the  Bench  or  the  Prosecuting 
Attorneys  since  the  commencement  of  these  trials.”  The  Independent  Democrat, 
Elyria,  said.  May  18,  1859,  “He  stood  up  before  the  Judge  and  Jury  and,  in  the 
presence  of  as  many  people  as  could  crowd  into  the  room,  delivered  the  speech 
which  will  be  found  in  another  column.  It  was  a scorching,  withering,  and  elo- 
quent expose  of  the  whole  farcical  trial  and  a complete  annihilation  of  the  soph- 
istry and  arbitrary  power  of  the  Court  and  District  Attorney,  to  procure  a con- 
viction under  an  unjust  and  inhuman  law.  * * * Let  be  read  by  every 

person.  The  Judge  w’as  so  affected  by  the  truths  he  uttered  that  he  could  scarcely 
proceed  to  pass  sentence  upon  him.”  The  Paine sville  Telegraph  said.  May  19, 
1859,  “We  publish  it”  [2  % columns  on  the  editorial  page]  “because  it  is  so  noble 
and  manly  a vindication  of  himself.  It  is  an  eloquent  contrast,  both  in  aim  and 
language,  w’ith  that  conduct  which  others  connected  with  these  trials  have  evinced. 
It  is  worth  handing  down.  Read  it  and  then  reflect  that,  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  he  is  one  of  those  who  have  ‘no  rights  that  white 
men  are  bound  to  respect.’  ” The  Ashtabula  Sentinel  said.  May  19,  1859,  “These 
trials  were  brought  to  a temporary  close  on  Thursday  last  by  the  sentence  of 
Langston,  whose  speech  and  the  proceedings  of  that  morning  we  give  in  full.  Let 
us  here  say  to  the  reader,  you  will  miss  a treat,  if  you  overlook  that  speech.  It  is 
a masterly  effort,  * * * The  spectacle  of  a man  standing  up  in  the  face  of 

tyranny,  and  telling  the  withering  truths  uttered  in  this  speech  is  grand  at  any 
time;  but  when  the  effort  is  made  under  such  circumstances  as  surround  this 
case  it  is  sublime.  Judge  Willson  evidently  quailed  under  it.”  See  also  Cleveland 
Herald,  May  12,  1859;  Western  Reserve  Chronicle.  May  18,  1859;  Summit  County 
Beacon,  May  18,  1859;  Jeffersonian  Democrat.  Chardon,  May  20.  1859;  Portage 
County  Democrat,  May  25.  1859;  Oberlin  Evangelist,  May  25,  1859;  Guernsey  Times. 
May  26,  1859;  Norwalk  Reflector,  May  24,  1859. 
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seen  the  actor  and  heard  the  rich,  musical  voice, 
charged  with  deep  feeling  with  which  the  words 
were  uttered.  A few  extracts  may  be  permitted 
here,  as  they  portray,  vividly,  the  pitiful  condition 
of  the  colored  man,  bond  or  free,  “under  the  law” 
in  the  fifties. 

“I  know  that  the  courts  of  this  country,  that  the  laws  of 
this  country,  that  the  governmental  machinery  of  this 
country,  are  so  constituted  as  to  oppress  and  outrage  colored 
men,  men  of  my  complexion.” 

“Some  days  prior  to  the  13th  of  September,  1858,  happen- 
ing to  be  in  Oberlin  on  a visit,  I found  the  country  round 
about  there,  and  the  village  itself,  filled  with  alarming 
rumors  as  to  the  fact  that  slave-catchers,  kidnappers,  negro- 
stealers,  were  lying  hidden  and  skulking  about,  waiting  some 
opportunity  to  get  their  bloody  hands  on  some  helpless 
creature  to  drag  him  back — or  for  the  first  time — into  help- 
less and  life-long  bondage.  These  reports  becoming  current 
all  over  that  neighborhood,  old  men,  and  women  and  inno- 
cent children  became  exceedingly  alarmed  for  their  safety. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  mothers  say  that  they  dare 
not  send  their  children  to  school,  for  fear  they  would  be 
caught  up  and  carried  off  by  the  way.  Some  of  these  people 
had  become  free  by  long  and  patient  toil  at  night,  after 
working  the  long,  long  day  for  cruel  masters,  and  thus  at 
length  getting  money  enough  to  buy  their  liberty.  Others 
had  become  free  by  means  of  the  good-will  of  their  masters.” 
[This  had  been  the  case  with  the  Langston  brothers  and 
Augustus  Chambers]  “And  there  were  others  who  had 
become  free — to  their  everlasting  honor  I say  it— -by  the 
exercise  of  their  own  God-given  power— by  escaping  from 
the  plantations  of  their  masters.”  * * * 

“These  three  classes  were  in  Oberlin,  trembling  alike  for 
their  safety,  because  they  well  knew  their  fate  should  those 
men-hunters  get  their  hands  on  them.  In  the  midst  of  such 
excitement,  the  13th  day  of  September  was  ushered  in — 
a day  ever  to  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  that  place, 
and  I presume  no  less  in  the  history  of  this  Court — on  w’hich 
those  men,  by  lying  devices,  decoyed  into  a place  where  they 
could  get  their  hands  on  him — I will  not  say  a slave  for  I do 
not  know  that — but  a man,  a brother,  who  had  a right  to 
his  liberty  under  the  law’s  of  God,  under  the  laws  of  Nature, 
and  under  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.” 
“Being  identified  with  that  man  by  color,  by  race,  by  man- 
hood, by  sympathies,  such  as  God  has  implanted  in  us  all,  I 
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felt  it  my  duty  to  go  and  do  what  I could  toward  liberating 
him.  * * * I went  to  Wellington,  and  hearing  from  the 

parties  themselves  by  what  authority  the  boy  was  held  in 
custody,  I conceived  from  what  little  knowledge  I had  of  law 
that  they  had  no  right  to  hold  him.” 

“It  is  said  that  they  had  a warrant.  Why  then  should 
they  not  establish  its  validity  before  the  proper  officers? 
And  I stand  here  to-day  sir,  to  say,  that  with  an  exception, 
of  which  I shall  soon  speak,  to  procure  such  a lawful- investi- 
gation of  the  authority  under  which  they  claimed  to  act , was  the 
part  I took  in  that  day’s  proceedings , and  the  only  part . I 
supposed  it  to  be  my  duty  as  a citizen  of  Ohio — excuse  me 
for  saying  that,  sir — as  an  outlaw  of  the  United  States 
[much  sensation],  to  do  what  I could  to  secure  at  least  this 
form  of  Justice  to  my  brother  whose  liberty  was  in  peril. 
Whatever  more  than  that  has  been  sworn  to  on  this  trial , as 
an  act  of  mine,  is  false,  ridiculously  false.” 

“I  did  say  to  Mr.  Lowe,  what  I honestly  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  that  the  crowd  was  very  much  excited,  many  of 
them  averse  to  longer  delay  and  bent  upon  a rescue  at  all 
hazards;  and  that  he  being  an  old  acquaintance  and  friend 
of  mind,  I was  anxious  to  extricate  him  from  the  dangerous 
position  he  occupied,  and  therefore  advised  that  he  urge 
Jennings  to  give  the  boy  up.  Further  than  this  I did  not 
say,  either  to  him  or  to  any  one  else. 

“The  law  under  which  I am  arraigned  is  an  unjust  one, 
one  made  to  crush  the  colored  man,  and  one  that  outrages 
every  feeling  of  Humanity,  as  well  as  every  rule  of  Right. 
* * * I remember  the  excitement  that  prevailed  through- 

out all  the  free  States  when  it  was  passed;  and  I remember 
how  often  it  has  been  said  by  individuals,  conventions,  com- 
munities and  legislatures,  that  it  never  could  be,  never  should 
be,  and  never  was  meant  to  be,  enforced.” 

“But  I have  another  reason  to  offer  why  I should  not  be 
sentenced  * * * I have  not  had  a trial  before  a jury  of 
my  peers.  * * * The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guarantees — not  merely  to  its  citizens — but  to  all  persons 
a trial  before  an  impartial  jury.  I have  had  no  such  trial. 
The  colored  man  is  oppressed  by  certain  universal  and 
deeply  fixed  prejudices.  Those  jurors  are  well  known  to  have 
shared  largely  in  these  prejudices,  and  I therefore  consider 
that  they  were  neither  impartial,  nor  were  they  a jury  of  my 
peers.  And  the  prejudices  which  white  people  have  against 
colored  men  grow  out  of  this  fact;  that  we  have,  as  a people, 
consented  for  two  hundred  years  to  be  slaves  of  the  whites. 
We  have  been  scourged,  crushed,  and  cruelly  oppressed. 
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and  have  submitted  to  it  all  tamely,  meekly,  peaceably;  I 
mean  as  a people,  and  with  rare  individual  exceptions. 

* * * And  while  our  people  as  a people  submit,  they  will 

as  a people  be  despised.  * * * The  jury  came  into  the 

box  with  that  feeling.  They  knew  that  they  had  that  feel- 
ing and  so'  the  Court  knows  now,  and  knew  then.  The 
gentlemen  who  prosecute  me  have  that  feeling,  the  Court 
itself  has  that  feeling  and  even  the  counsel  who  defended  me 
have  that  feeling. 

“I  was  tried  by  a jury  who  were  prejudiced;  before  a Court 
that  was  prejudiced,  and  defended,  though  ably,  by  counsel 
that  were  prejudiced.” 

“One  word  more,  sir,  and  I have  done.  I w*ent  to  Well- 
ington, knowing  that  colored  men  have  no  rights  in  the 
United  States  which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect; 
that  the  courts  had  so  decided;  that  Congress  had  so  enacted; 
that  the  people  had  so  decreed.  There  is  not  a spot  in  this 
■wide  country,  not  even  by  the  altars  of  God  * * * no> 

not  in  the  old  Philadelphia  Hall,  where  any  colored  man 
may  dare  to  ask  a mercy  of  a white  man.  * * * When  I 

appeal  to  Congress,  they  say  he  has  a right  to  make  me  a 
slave,  and  when  I appeal  to  your  Honor,  your  Honor  says  he 
has  a right  to  make  me  a slave,  and  if  any  man,  white  or 
black,  seeks  an  investigation  of  that  claim,  they  make  them- 
selves amenable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  for  BLACK  MEN  HAVE  NO  RIGHTS  WHICH 
WHITE  MEN  ARE  BOUND  TO  RESPECT.  [Great 
applause.]  I,  going  to  Wellington  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  all  this,  knew  that  if  that  man  was  taken  to  Columbus, 
he  was  hopelessly  gone,  no  matter  whether  he  had  ever 
been  in  slavery  before  or  not.  I knew  that  I was  in  the  same 
situation  myself,  and  that  by  the  decision  of  your  Honor, 
if  any  man  whatever  were  to  claim  me  as  his  slave  and  seize 
me,  and  my  brother”  [John  M.  Langston]  “being  a lawyer, 
should  seek  to  get  out  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  expose  the 
falsity  of  the  claim,  he  would  be  thrust  into  prison  * * * 

for  interfering  with  the  man  claiming  to  be  in  pursuit  of  a 
fugitive,  and  I,  by  the  perjury  of  a solitary  wretch,  would, 

* * * be  helplessly  doomed  to  lifelong  bondage,  without 

the  possibility  of  escape. 

“Some  persons  may  say  that  there  is  no  danger  of  free  per- 
sons being  seized  and  carried  off  as  slaves.  No  one  need  labor 
under  such  a delusion,  sir,  four  of  the  eight  persons  who  were 
first  carried  back  under  the  act  of  1850,  were  afterwards 
proved  to  be  free  men.  The  pretended  owner  declared  that 
they  were  not  his,  after  his  agent  had  ‘satisfied  the  Com- 
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missioner’  that  they  were  by  his  oath.  They  were  free  per- 
sons, but  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  oath  of  one  man.  * * * 

A letter  was  not  long  since  found  upon  the  person  of  a counter- 
feiter when  arrested,  addressed  to  him  by  some  Southern 
Gentleman  in  which  the  writer  says:  ‘ Go  among  the  niggers; 
find  out  their  marks  and  scars;  make  good  descriptions  and 
send  to  me,  and  Fit  find  masters  for  'em.' 

“That  is  the  way  men  are  carried  ‘ hack * to  slavery. 

“But  I stand  up  here  to  say,  that  if  for  doing  what  I did 
on  that  day  at  Wellington,  I am  to  go  in  jail  for  six  months 
and  pay  a fine  of  a thousand  dollars,  according  to  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  and  such  is  the  protection  the  laws  of  this 
country  afford  me,  I must  take  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  self-protection;  and  when  I come  to  be  claimed  by 
some  perjured  wretch  as  his  slave,  I shall  never  be  taken 
into  slavery. 

“I  stand  here  to  say  that  I will  do  all  I can,  for  any  man 
thus  seized  and  held,  though  the  inevitable  penalty  of  six 
months  imprisonment  and  one  thousand  dollars  fine  for 
each  offence  hangs  over  me.  We  have  a common  humanity. 
You  would  do  so;  your  manhood  w*ould  require  it;  and  no 
matter  what  the  laws  might  be,  you  would  honor  yourself 
for  doing  it;  your  friends  wTould  honor  you  for  doing  it;  your 
children  through  all  generations  would  honor  you  for  doing 
it;  and  every  good  and  honest  man  would  say,  you  had  done 
right'” 

[Great  and  prolonged  applause,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Court  and  the  Marshal.] 

On  the  very  day  Langston  made  his  eloquent 
plea  and  received  his  sentence,  three  of  the  Rescuers 
living  in  Wellington,  appeared  in  Court  by  their 
attorney,  Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  and  entered  a plea  of 
nolo  contendere  and  were  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of 
$20  each,  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  and  to 
be  committed  to  jail  for  twenty -four  hours.  They 
were  persuaded  to  do  this  by  the  apparent  hopeless- 
ness of  making  a successful  defence  and  by  the  assur- 
ance of  the  District  Attorney,  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider them  in  reality  responsible  for  the  rescue;  and 
that  “The  Oberlinites  are  the  ones  the  Government 
wishes  to  punish.  * * * We  shall  convict  all 
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the  Oberlinites.” 2 1 9 This  was  confirmation  from 
an  official  source  of  the  opinion  which  had  been 
generally  formed  and  expressed  that  the  main  object 
of  the  prosecution  was  political  rather  than  remedial. 
Oberlin  (College  and  town)  was  singled  out  for 
attack,  because  of  its  freely  expressed  anti-slavery 
views  and  its  sympathy  for  a mistreated  and  oppressed 
race.  Free  speech  and  humanitarian  action  were 
to  be  suppressed  in  Oberlin  and  that  would  bring 
about  universal  acquiescence  in  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  The  Republican  party  would  be  pilloried, 
as  advocating  violations  of  law  and  of  a solemn  com- 
pact entered  into  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
Its  speedy  dissolution  must  inevitably  follow. 2 2 0 

11  • The  Norwalk  Reflector  said.  May  17,  1859,  “Thus  it  is  we  are  told  by  this  too, 
of  a slavery-ridden  administration  that  it  is  not  the  violation  of  the  infamous 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  that  is  regarded  with  horror  by  him  and  his  masters,  but  the 
love  of  liberty  manifested  by  the  men  of  Oberlin.”  The  Oberlin  Evangelist  said. 
May  25,  1859,  “Oberlin  stands  conspicuous  for  its  hatred  of  oppression  and  its 
love  of  liberty.  Now  this  bitter  war  against  Oberlinites  is  only  a deadly  blow 
aimed  at  the  very  vitality  of  liberty.  Pro-slavery  Federal  usurpation  cares  noth- 
ing for  Oberlin  as  such.  It  is  her  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  oppression  that  must 
be  crushed  out.”  See  also,  Cleveland  Leader,  May  13,  1859;  Cleveland  Herald,  May 
12,  1859;  Ashtabula  Sentinel,  May  12,  1859;  Independent  Democrat,  May  18,  1839; 
Portage  County  Democrat,  May  18,  1859;  fVestern  Reserve  Chronicle,  May  18.  1859. 
The  Ohio  State  Journal  said.  May  9,  1859,  “It  would  seem  then,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a violation  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  which  is  to  be  punished  by  the  United 
States,  as  the  anti-slavery  sentiment.  That  is  the  thing.  It  is  Oberlin  which 
must  be  put  down.  It  is  freedom  of  thought  which  must  be  crushed  out.” 

“The  Ohio  Statesman  (Dem.)  said  April  — , 1859,  “The  conviction  of  Bushnell 
at  Cleveland  for  the  rescue  of  a fugitive  slave  from  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  officers  at  Oberlin  will  have  a very  salutary  effect  upon  the  ferocious  aboli- 
tionists of  that  classic  vicinity.  Presuming  upon  the  perverted  sentiment  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  of  their  village,  and  instigated  by  the  harangues  of  political 
promoters  and  Professors,  the  Oberlinites  have  long  defied  the  law.  They  have 
now  found  that  it  is  not  altogether  powerless  to  vindicate  itself.  * * * The 

Republican  Party  has  seen  the  day  of  its  utmost  fervor  and  strength,  and  its  decline 
will  now  be  rapid.”  [The  italics  are  ours].  This  was  reprinted,  with  approval, 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  April  20,  1859;  and,  by  way  of  exposure,  in  the 
Painesville  Telegraph,  April  28,  1859.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  said,  Jan.  19, 
1859,  “The  law  we  have  always  contended  would  be  much  less  obnoxious  and 
more  effective  were  it  shorn  of  certain  useless  and  highly  objectionable  features;” 
but  said,  April  7,  1859,  “Oberlinism  was  Abolitionism  boiled  down  to  the  quintes- 
sence of  bitterness.  Its  reputation  in  this  respect  has  been  world-wide.  * * * 
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HOTHOUSE  GROWTH  OF  ANTI-SLAVERY 
SENTIMENT. 

EXTREME  STATE-RIGHTS  DOCTRINE 
ADVOCATED  ON  THE  RESERVE. 

The  thought  that  anti-slavery  men  could  be 
forced,  by  prosecution  and  imprisonment,  to  give  up, 
or  suppress,  their  honest  convictions  was  another 
instance  of  “defective  psychology.”  Oberlin  simply 
expressed,  in  words  and  action,  feelings  common 
to  all  humane  persons  who  were  unaffected,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  selfish  considerations  or  political 
ambition.  It  is  hard  for  the  present  generation  to 
understand  how  Democratic  officials,  editors  and 


We  hope  that  this  Rescue  case  will  open  their  eyes  to  their  obligations  to  the 
Government  under  which  they  live  and  make  them  better  and  wiser  citizens.” 
The  Lorain  County  Eagle  (Dem.)  said,  Jan.  12,  1859;  “We  have  believed  and  still 
believe  that  the  Republican  party,  as  a party  attained  and  passed  its  zenith  during 
the  Kansas  embroglio  of  1856,  and  but  for  the  exciting  nature  of  that  game,  so 
high  a point  of  numerical  strength  could  never  have  been  reached,  and  now  it 
will  require  some  new  infusion  of  the  Divine  to  kindle  the  smouldering  embers 
of  that  decaying  faction  to  that  energy  and  strength  which  it  manifested  in  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1856.”  ‘The  Portage  Sentinel  (Dem.)  said,  Oct.  7,  1858: 
“The  Republican  party  is  unmistakeably  approaching  its  dissolution.  * * * Its 
platform  now  lies  like  an  unsightly  pile  in  the  gutter,  and  the  party  which  made  it 
is  ‘passing  away — passing  away.”’  And  again,  April  21,  1859,  after  announcing 
the  verdict  in  the  Bushnell  case,  “We  hope  Judge  Willson  will  put  the  sentence 
at  such  fine  and  imprisonment  as  will  satisfy  the  ‘higher-law’  gentlemen  of  Oberlin 
that  while  among  mortals,  the  laws  must  be  obeyed.  When  a class  of  divines, 
professors  and  other  learned  men  teach  resistance  to  law  as  a Christian  duty,  if 
any  of  them  are  convicted,  they  ought  to  be  punished  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
law.  It  will  do  them  good.  The  Cleaveland  Leader  said,  April  — , 1859,  “No 
intelligent  man  can  resist  the  conviction  that  this  is  a political  trial,  with  no  other 
object  than  to  make  political  capital  for  a set  of  fellows  in  Northern  Ohio  who  use 
this  as  a means  of  advancing  their  party  against  the  Republicans  generally.  * * * 
The  fugitive  slave  act  is  felt  by  the  people  of  Northern  Ohio,  to  be  so  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  right  and  to  good  government  that  they  have  treated  it  as  a 
dead  letter.”  The  Ashtabula  Sentinel  said,  April  14,  1859,  “In  order  more  effect- 
ually to  crush  out  ail  free  principles  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  to  establish  the  full 
and  undisputed  reign  of  Locofocos  and  kidnappers,  warrants  were  issued  for  and 
indictments  found  against  men  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  known  circumstances 
and  facts  could  have  had  no  possible  connection  with  the  rescue  of  the  said  John. 
* * * Nor  was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Plumb  was  guilty  of  the 

offense  laid  to  his  charge.  He  is  a lover  of  free  principles,  and  an  unflinching,  un- 
compromising opponent  of  the  spurious  ‘Democracy’  taught  by  the  official  tools 
of  the  Legrees  of  the  rice-swamps  and  cotton  fields  of  the  extreme  South.  This 
is  the  way  the  public  treasure  is  to  be  expended  with  a lavish  hand  in  attempting 
to  compass  his  injury  by  the  confiscation  of  his  property  and  the  incarceration  of 
his  person.” 
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politicians  ever  hoped  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  a vigorous  enforcement  of  a law  which  “shocked 
the  moral  sense  of  a majority,”  to  use  Judge  Willson’s 
own  language,  and  which  nearly  all  Judges  felt 
obliged  to  apologize  for,  when  charging  juries  of 
fellow-citizens  of  the  same  political  faith  as  them- 
selves. 2 2°a 

How  could  any  man  hopie  that,  in  the  long  run, 
injustice  and  inhumanity  would  win  in  a battle 
against  conscience  and  humanity?  The  vindictive 
assaults  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution  upon  Oberlin 
men  and  ideas,  in  general,  were  resented,  not  merely 
by  them  but,  by  all  who  were  prompted  by  like 
feelings,  and  furnished  just  the  stimulus  needed 
to  revive  “the  utmost  fervor  and  strength”  and  “to 
kindle  anew  the  smouldering  embers”  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  The  Fugitive  Slave  law,  which  had 
escaped  criticism  in  Northern  Ohio,  after  its  first 
condemnation  in  1850  and  1851,  because  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  enforce  it,  was  now  denounced 
anew  in  the  pulpit,  the  press,  in  political  conven- 
tions and  public  gatherings  throughout  the  Re- 
serve. 2 2 1 Judge  Willson  and  the  Democratic  news- 


**°  Supra , pp.  50  to  53  inch;  106,  108.  In  charging  the  jury  in  the  Langston 
case.  Judge  Willson  said,  “Congressional  legislation  often  becomes  distasteful  to 
a portion  of  the  people  of  the  country.  It  is  so  at  the  South  with  reference  to  laws 
enacted  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  and  peculiarly  so  at  the  North  with  reference 
to  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850.  * * * It  is  the  first  duty  of  a jurior,  who  is 

sworn  to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  one  charged  with  crime  to  divest  him- 
self of  any  and  all  prejudices  he  may  have  against  the  law  itself,  or  of  any  partiality, 
or  ill-will,  he  may  have  towards  the  accused.  * * * This  caution  is  given. 

Gentlemen,  not  because  it  is  feared  that  you  will  intentionally  swerve  from  a true 
and  just  line  of  duty,  but  simply  that  you  may  guard  and  brace  yourselves  against 
any  undue  influence  while  considering  and  weighing  the  evidence  in  the  case.” 

JJ1  Rev.  James  A.  Thome,  pastor  of  the  West  Side  Congregational  Church  in 
Cleveland,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a native  of  Kentucky  and  the 
son  of  a slaveholder  who  had  emancipated  his  slaves,  said  in  a sermon  preached 
April  17,  1859,  speaking  of  the  District  Attorney,  Judge  and  Jury  in  the  Rescue 
cases,  “They  have  awakened  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  themselves; 
and  have  concentrated  their  sympathies  upon  the  prisoners.  They  have  done 
what  they  could  to  exasperate  the  citizens  of  Northern  Ohio  against  slave-catchers, 
and  against  their  Federal  allies,  the  subalterns  of  a corrupt  administration,  sta- 
tioned on  this  free  soil  to  enforce  an  intolerable  law.  They  have  scattered  fire- 
brands in  every  part  of  this  Reserve  and  they  will  have  enough  to  do  to  quench 
the  flames,  especially  if  they  persist  in  a course  which  can  only  add  fuel  and  fury 
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papers  and  politicians  were  confronted  with  their 
own  records  made  just  after  the  enactment  of  the 
law  and  before  the  Northern  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  become  sub-servient  to  the  slave 


to  them.”  The  Independent  Democrat,  Elyria,  said,  April  27,  1859.,  “These  case 
are  creating  an  unprecedented  excitement  throughout  the  North.  From  Maine 
to  Iowa  comes  up  the  deep  and  earnest  protest  of  a wronged  and  injured  people 
who  justly  regard  this  case  as  a cool  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  override  all  State  authority  and  compel  the  Freemen  of  the  North  to 
become  the  menial  servants  of  those  who  hunt  human  chattels.  The  response  to 
such  mandates — we  will  never  submit .”  The  Oberlin  Evangelist  said,  April  27,  1859, 
“But  the  general  government  is  under  the  control  of  slave  holders.  Of  this  fact, 
the  nation  perhaps  needs  more  stirring  proof.  To  bring  out  this  proof,  suffering 
and  wrong  must  fall  heavily  somewhere  on  the  friends  of  freedom  and  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  well  that  it  has  fallen  on  those  who  shrink  not  from  meeting  the  sacri- 
fice.” The  Faculty  and  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  issued  a statement  “To  their 
Friends  and  Patrons  throughout  the  Country,”  in  which  they  said,  among  other 
things,  “How  long  this  persecution  is  to  continue  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
If  the  extreme  penalty  should  be  executed  upon  all  of  the  accused  and  other  vic- 
tims should  follow,  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  convince  us  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  fugitive  act,  nor  can  we  give  any  guaranty  that  it  would  render  man-hunting 
in  our  community  more  safe  or  more  successful.  * * * Our  trials  will,  we 

trust  be  borne  with  cheerful  patience,  if  by  that  means  we  can  see  the  country 
aroused  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  now  resting  upon  her.  In  this  view  of  the  case 
we  cannot  overlook  the  remarkable  coincidence,  that  at  the  same  moment  when  the 
Federal  Courts  at  the  North  are  inflicting  severe  penalties  on  those  who,  under 
the  impulses  of  humanity,  have  rescued  a fellow-man  from  bondage,  at  the  South 
the  same  Courts  are  acquitting  the  pirates  engaged  in  stealing  men  from  their 
native  land.  * * * What  can  be  more  apparent  than  that  the  struggle  be- 

tween Slavery  and  Freedom  in  this  country  must  soon  terminate  in  the  downfall 
of  one  or  the  other?”  This  was  published  in  the  Oberlin  Evangelist,  May  25,  1859, 
with  this  editorial  comment,  “Now  this  bitter  war  against  Oberlinites  is  only  a 
deadly  blow  aimed  at  the  very  vitality  of  Liberty.  Pro-slavery  Federal  usurpation 
cares  nothing  for  Oberlin  as  such.  It  is  her  love  of  Liberty  and  hatred  of  oppression 
that  must  be  crushed  out.  It  is  the  first  great  act  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  in  Ohio,  which  purposes  to  crush  out  liberty  everywhere,  if  the  people 
will  only  submit.”  The  Painesville  Telegraph  said.  May  12,  1859,  “He  must  be 
shortsighted  indeed  who  cannot  see  that  such  partisan  decisions  as  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  and  such  transactions  as  the  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Cleveland  have  been  engaged  in  for  several  weeks  past,  must  have 
the  effect  to  awaken  a sense  of  destestation  and  contempt  with  the  people  for  all 
such  malformation  in  the  way  of  a Judiciary.  These  transactions  are  the  sure 
precursors  of  revolution  in  these  departments  of  our  Government  system.”  And 
again,  July  28,  1859,  “If  our  country  ever  frees  herself  from  the  crushing  weight  of 
the  slave  power,  it  must  be  by  a determination  of  the  people  in  the  proper  way 
to  resist  all  unconstitutional  efforts  to  compel  them  to  sustain  it;  and  to  do  this 
the  people  must  know  what  their  rights  are,  and  how  they  have  been  invaded. 
The  trial  of  the  Oberlin  Rescuers  has  done  more  than  anything  that  has  ever  before 
transpired  in  this  part  of  Ohio  to  inform  the  people  upon  the  subject  of  State 
Rights  and  Federal  encroachments.  * * * The  battles  of  Liberty  must  be 

fought  again  and  again;  and  we  may  hope  that  an  agitation,  brought  about  by  this 
and  similar  trials,  will  bring  to  the  block  of  public  opinion,  and  relieve  from  the 
cares  of  office,  all  who  are  for  subverting  our  liberties  and  rights  through  uncon- 
stitutional federal  legislation.” 
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power.  2 2 2 In  answer  to  the  argument  frequently 
advanced  that  the  act  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
Compromise  Measures  of  1850  and  that  its  enact- 
ment and  strict  enforcement  were  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a dissolution  of  the  Union,  men  began  to  inquire 
whether  the  Union  was  worth  saving  at  any  such 
sacrifice  of  principle  and  such  individual  and  com- 
munity degradation.  2 2 3 The  attempt  to  enforce 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  at  the  North  excited  all  the 
more  indignation  because  of  the  contemporaneous 
failure  of  United  States  Courts  and  juries  at  the 
South  to  convict,  or  even  indict  men  guilty  of  open 
and  notorious  violation  of  the  laws  to  suppress  the 


***  Supra,  pp.  97  to  104, 106  to  108  inch  2.  Judge  Spalding,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
argument  in  the  Bushnell  case,  read  to  the  Court  the  resolutions  drawn  up  by  the 
committee  of  which  Judge  Willson  was  a member  and  passed  at  a meeting  of 
Cleveland  citizens  in  Oct.  1850. 

***  Joshua  R.  Giddings  said,  in  answer  to  threats  of  secession  made  by  Mr. 
Bryant  of  Texas  in  the  winter  of  1858-9,  “These  threats  have  lost  their  effect  either 
upon  gentlemen  in  this  Hall,  or  upon  the  country.  * * * We  are  not  alarmed 
at  threats  of  a dissolution  of  this  Union.  And  when  I said  that  I would  vote  for  a 
resolution  of  repeal  of  the  Texas  annexation,  if  the  gentlemen  would  bring  it  for- 
ward, I meant  that  he  should  understand  me  as  candid  and  sincere  in  that  declara- 
tion. And,  sir,  we  have  done  for  Texas  wrhat  we  have  done  for  no  other  State  in  this 
Union.  We  have  paid  her  debts,  and  that  to  the  disgrace  of  the  men  who  took 
the  money  from  our  pockets  to  do  it.  * * * We  conquered  that  territory 

by  the  force  of  our  arms  and  conferred  it  upon  Texas.”  The  Ashtabula  Sentinel 
published  this  speech,  Jan.  20,  1859,  with  the  comment  “That  is  the  way  to  meet 
these  fire  eaters.  Tell  them  to  go  whenever  they  talk  of  dissolving  the  Union.” 
The  Painesville  Telegraph  said,  March  31,  1859,  “We  have  been  thinking  for  some 
time  that  one  thing  must  be  done  or  this  Union  will  be  dissolved,  and  that  is. 
Slavery  must  be  abolished  in  this  land.”  The  Akron  Beacon  said,  April  — , 1859, 
“It  is  about  time  the  question  was  made  whether  white  men  in  the  free  States 
have  any  rights  which  the  negro-catchers  are  bound  to  respect,  and  whether  the 
State,  or  the  kidnappers,  are  sovereign  upon  the  soil  of  Ohio.”  [Quoted  in  Cleve- 
land. Leader,  April  22,  1859.]  In  a letter  to  Ralph  Plumb,  dated  May  4,  1859, 
Giddings  wrrote.  “The  people,  finding  this  government  to  have  become  ‘ destructive 
of  the  lives,  the  liberties  and.  the  happiness  of  its  citizens,  will  Alter  or  Abolish  it  and 
organize  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  Ikikely  to  effect  their 
SAFETY  and  HAPPINESS.”  [Quoted  in  Cleveland  Leader,  May  6.  1859.]  A 
Republican  County  Convention  held  at  Salem,  0.,  in  May,  1859,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  among  others: — 

“ Resolved,  That  if  the  unheard  of  doctrine  of  that  court  is  to  prevail  as  a sanction 
of  law,  that  for  one  to  counsel  a legal  and  open  investigation  of  the  right  of  kidnap- 
pers to  enter  our  borders  and  capture  whomsoever  their  cupidity  prompts — con- 
stitutes an  offense,  punishable  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act, 
then,  have  we  reached  the  utmost  verge  of  patience  and  meek  submission,  and  are 
constrained  with  Patrick  Henry  to  exclaim,  ‘is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as 
to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery.’  ” [Quoted  in  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal, May  28.  1859.] 
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African  slave  trade.  The  cases  of  the  slaver  Echo , 
the  yacht  Wanderer , and  other  vessels  landing 
slaves  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Florida  were 
closely  watched  by  Northern  editors  and  politicians 
and  the  various  failures  of  justice,  pointed  out  and 
commented  upon.  2 2 4 Even  Democratic  papers  called 


114  The  Cleveland  Herald,  Aug.  13,  1858,’ quoted  from  the  Savannah  Republican, 
Savannah  News  and  Charleston  Courier,  accounts  of  the  landing  of  a number  of 
Africans,  variously  stated  at  from  450  to  750,  from  the  bark  E.  A.  Rawlins.  The 
Cleveland  Leader,  and  Herald  reported,  Aug.  31,  the  capture  of  the  Slaver  Echo 
and  landing  of  over  300  negroes  near  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  followed  up  the  an- 
nouncement with  further  particulars  as  to  the  seizure,  the  disposition  made  of  the 
Africans  and  the  prosecution  of  the  guilty  parties,  quoting  freely  from  Southern 
papers  Sept.  1,  3,  7,  8,  11.  13,  22  and  25,  1858.  A Charleston  correspondent  of  the 
N.  Y.  Herald  said: — “The  slave  crew  were  carried  to  our  District  jail  this  day 
handcuffed.  Think  of  that! — Twenty  men  carried  handcuffed  through  the 
streets  of  a slave-holding  city  by  the  President  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As- 
sociation! And  for  what?  For  purchasing  negroes  in  Africa  and  bringing  them 
to  the  New  World.  For  rescuing  undying  souls  from  the  night  of  the  heathen 
barbarism  and  transporting  them  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.”  [Quoted,  with  similar  passages  from  the  Charleston  Courier, 
and  Mercury  in  the  Herald,  Sept.  3,  1858;  and  from  the  Charleston  News  and 
Richmond  Enquirer,  Sept.  7,  1858.]  The  philanthropy  of  the  captors  and  the 
Southern  planters  was  re-enforced  by  the  facts,  also  stated  in  the  Southern  papers 
quoted,  that  the  negroes  were  worth  about  $500  apiece  and  could  be  delivered  on 
the  coast  of  Cuba  or  Florida,  at  a cost  of  $10  or  $15.  They  were  sent  to  Liberia 
by  the  U.  S.  Government.  [ Cleveland  Herald,  Dec.  16,  1858.]  The  Cleveland 
Leader,  Dec.  17,  and  Herald,  Dec.  18,  1858,  announced  the  landing  of  a cargo  of 
350  negroes  from  the  yacht.  Wanderer,  near  Brunswick,  Georgia,  and  gave  further 
particulars,  quoting  from  the  Savannah  Republican,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and 
Sentinel,  Macon  (Ga.)  Journal,  Augusta  Dispatch,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer,  Dec. 
18,  23,  24,  29,  30  and  31,  1858.  These  negroes  were  scattered  through  the  South — 
some  being  taken  as  far  as  Memphis — and  sold  for  from  $250  to  $750  apiece,  while 
slaves  raised  in  Virginia  brought  from  £1,000  to  £1,500  each.  The  authorities 
succeeded  in  capturing  but  two  of  the  lot,  and  the  Savannah  Republican  [quoted 
by  the  Herald,  March  1,  1859]  proposed  that  the  Governor  of  Georgia  should  take 
them  and  sell  them  at  auction  on  the  humane  pretext  that  “this  will  be  much  better 
for  the  negroes  than  to  be  sent  back  to  Africa  by  the  Government.”  The  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Post,  under  date  of  March  28,  1859,  said  : — 
“African  importations  continue  at  the  South,  and  evidence  is  before  the  govern- 
ment showing  that  a large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  the  business  * * * 

defenders  of  the  Administration  say,  ‘Measures  have  been  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  laws.’  Whereas  the  simple  truth  is  that  the  government  has 
not  and  will  not  enforce  the  laws  at  the  South.  It  will  do  it  by  force  of  arms  in 
Boston,  or  New  York,  but  not  in  a single  slave  State.”  [Quoted  in  Cleveland 
Herald,  April  I,  1859.]  The  Memphis  Avalanche  said,  April  9,  1859.  “Three  of  the 
six  native  Africans  brought  here  a few  days  since  were  sold  yesterday  * * * 

and  brought  respectively  £750.  £740  and  £515.  * * * These  negroes  are  a 

part  of  the  cargo  of  the  yacht  Wanderer,  landed  some  months  since.”  The  Cleve- 
land Leader,  May  7,  1859,  quoted  this  and  said,  “Mr.  Buchanan  gives  his  personal 
attention  to  trials  of  citizens  of  Ohio  for  violating  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  but 
has  no  information  regarding  the  slave  trade  opened  between  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  South.”  The  Southern  Guardian,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  said  July  29.  1859* 
“A  gentleman  at  Tallahassee,  Florida,  received  a letter  from  Jacksonville  on  Sunday 
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attention  to  the  utter  disregard  of  these  laws  on  the 
part  of  their  Southern  brethren,  and  warned  them 
that  they  could  not  expect  the  North  to  comply 
with,  or  enforce  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  at  the  North, 
while  they  persisted  in  the  South  in  ignoring  the 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade. 2 2 5 


last,  postmarked  18th,  on  the  back  of  which  was  endorsed  ‘a  cargo  of 
six  hundred  Africans  has  been  landed  on  the  Florida’ coast,  near  Smyrna.”  [Quoted 
in  Cleveland  Herald , August  4,  1859.]  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
N.  Y.  Herald  said,  “The  African  slave  trade  is  meeting  with  great  success  on  the 
coast  of  Florida  and  the  Government  has  not  taken  the  first  efficient  step  to  arrest 
it. *  * * * during  the  past  year  a large  number  of  slaves  have  been  landed  and 

successfully  transported  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  he  estimates  the  late 
increase  of  slave  population  by  importation  since  1848  at  over  fifteen  thousand!” 
[Quoted  in  Cleveland  Leader,  July  15,  1849.]  See  also  Cleveland  Leader,  March  8 and 
25;  April  26;  May  5,  9;  June  25;  July  30,  and  August  9,  1859;  Ohio  State  Journal, 
June  4,  1859;  Summit  County  Beacon,  May  — , 1859;  Ashtabula  Sentinel,  Dec.  30 
1858;  Ashtabula  Telegraph,  Sept.  4 and  n;Dec.  18,  1858;  Feb.  26  and  May  14,  1859; 
Guernsey  Times,  March  24,  1859;  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  Dec.  17  and  24,  1858,  and 
Jan.  7, 1859;  Independent  Democrat,  Dec.  22  and  29,  1858,  and  June  8,  1859;  Norwalk 
Reflector,  Sept.  21,  and  Dec.  28,  1858;  and  March  8,  1859;  Oberlin  Evangelist,  May 
25,  1859;  Painesville  Telegraph,  Dec.  23  and  30,  1858;  April  7 and  14,  May  19  and 
June  9,  1859. 

**»  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  said,  Dec.  15,  1858,  “Slaves  in  the  South  are 
selling  at  an  average  of  $1,000  per  head.  They  can  be  procured  from  the  African 
coast  for  about  $125  per  head,  securing  to  the  trade  a profit  of  over  700  per  cent. 

* * * The  money  making  mad-men  of  the  South  are  getting  not  only  numerous 

and  powerful,  but  methodical.  They  call  conventions  and  pass  resolutions  de- 
nouncing the  law  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  Slave  Trade  as  unconsti- 
tutional.*  In  this  way  they  commence  creating  a public  opinion  to  sustain  their 
future  action.  Then  comes  the  case  of  the  slaver  Echo,  a full  narrative  of  its  cap- 
ture being  found  in  this  day’s  paper,  in  which  a South  Carolina  Jury  refused  to 
indict  the  crew,  although  there  could  not  have  been  a doubt  as  to  the  evidence  of 
their  guilt.  Lastly,  a vessel  makes  its  appearance  freighted  with  Slaves  from  the 
African  coast  and  meets  with  no  difficulty  in  landing  them  where  they  are  spirited 
away  almost  without  observation.  * * * 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  but  the  commencement  of  this  nefarious  traffic.  The 
tocsin  has  been  sounded  throughout  the  South  that  the  law  prohibiting  it  is  un- 
constitutional. The  owner  of  the  slaver  Echo  has  been  set  at  liberty  by  a Southern 
jury,  and  there  is  now  no  law  to  punish  the  offense.  One  cargo  has  been  success- 
fully landed,  and  others  will  follow  fast.”  The  Nashville  Banner  in  speaking  of 
these  cases”  [Echo  and  Wanderer ] says,  “We  of  the  South  complain  of  the  North 
because  the  fanatics  of  that  section  rescue  fugitive  slaves  from  the  custody  of  the 
U.  S.  officers.  * * * Qur  fanatics  are  even  worse  than  the  fanatics  of  the  North, 

for  they  add  the  crime  of  perjury  to  their  want  of  respect  for  the  law."  [Quoted  in 
Cleveland  Leader,  April  26,  1859.]  The  Logan  Gazette  (Dem.)  said  May  — , 1859, 
“But  the  Federal  Courts  which  have  refused  to  punish  the  murderous  man-stealers 
of  the  South,  have  not  only  violated  law;  they  have  outraged  our  common  hu- 
manity and  deserve  the  execration  of  mankind.  It  is  idle  and  worse  than  idle  for 
Southern  men  to  ask  or  to  hope  for  a permanent  continuance  of  this  State  of 
things.  If  they  will  not  punish  the  remorseless  villain  whom  the  civilized  world 
has  agreed  to  designate  a pirate,  because  the  language  offers  no  word  more  sugges- 
tive of  the  infernal,  the  North  will  cease  to  punish  as  criminals  those  who  spit  upon 
the  Fugitive  law  and  who,  in  the  name  of  God,  infract  and  disregard  its  require- 
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The  Weekly  Neivs , Enterprise,  Miss.,  April  14th, 
1859,  published  an  advertisement,  signed  by  eighteen 
persons  who  refer  to  firms  in  Mobile,  offering  to  pay 
$300  per  head  for  one  thousand  native  Africans 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty.  2 2 6 Not  one 
of  the  officers  or  crews  of  these  slavers  was  punished 
for  his  violation  of  the  laws  against  the  African 
slave  trade.  And  no  attempt  was  made,  after  the 
deportation  of  the  negroes  brought  in  by  the  Echo , to 
return  other  imported  Africans  to  their  native  land. 2 2 7 


merits.  That  law  was  always  odious  to  the  North,  and  to  the  whole  North.  . 

* * * But  if  the  South  will  do  nothing  for  the  enforcement  of  law,  the  pres- 

ervation of  harmony  and  the  propitiation  of  a sentiment,  which  ought  to  be  as 
native  to  the  South  as  to  the  North,  why,  then  let  us  henceforth  bid  the  fugitive 
God-Speed!  on  his  way  to  Canada,  and  vex  no  more  with  onerous  prosecutions 
the  men  who  aid  him  on  his  perilous  road.”  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  said,  April—, 
1859,  speaking  of  the  acquittal  of  the  Echo  slaves,  ‘‘The  Charleston  Mercury,  the 
leading  disunion  paper  of  the  South,  supposes  * * * every  other  case  will  be 

Echo  to  this.  Suppose  like  considerations  would  influence  juries  and  U.  S.  Com- 
missioners at  the  North,  on  the  hearing  of  the  fugitive-slave  cases?  How  would 
the  Mercury  like  it?  How  would  the  South  like  it?” 

***  Cleveland  Leader,  and  Herald,  May  5.  1859.  Ohio  State  Journal,  June  27, 
1859. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Oct.  13,  1858,  quoted  an  editorial  from  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Guardian,  under  the  heading  “A  NOVEL  VIEW  OF  THE 
SLAVER  ECHO’S  CASE,”  as  follows:  “The  slaves  on  board  the  Echo  were  regu- 
larly sold  by  the  Africans  and  purchased  by  the  captain  of  the  Echo.  They  were 
therefore  his  bona  fide  property,  and  we  think  the  officers  of  the  Dolphin  committed 
piracy,  if  there  be  piracy  in  the  matter  by  forcibly  taking  possession  of  property 
that  did  not  belong  them.  * * * The  crew  of  the  Echo  will  be  here  in  a few 

days.  Let  them  come.  We  hazard  the  assertion  that  not  a hair  of  their  heads 
will  be  harmed.”  The  Ohio  State  Journal  said,  April  26,  1859,  “If  the  negro  is 
rescued  a United  States  Marshal  packs  the  Grand  Jury  to  indite  the  rescuer  and 
the  Petit  Jury  to  try  them,  and  regards  it  as  his  first  duty  to  secure  a conviction. 

* * * But  the  slaver  Echo  was  captured  with  a cargo  of  slaves  on  board;  the 

officers  and  crew  taken  to  Charlestion  and  tried  in  the  District  Court;  the  evidence 
was  conclusive  and  not  contested  at  all  * * * but  the  parties  were  acquitted. 

In  Savannah  a similar  trial  is  pending.  Mr.  Lamar,  of  the  Wanderer,  admits 
having  been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  declares  that  he  shall  continue  in  it,  and 
defies  the  Government.  No  one  expects  his  conviction.”  And  again.  May  13, 
1859,  “United  States  Laws  against  a traffic  that  is  revolting  to  the  humanity  of  the 
civilized  world  are  treated  as  a mere  farce.  But  at  the  North  a failure  to  convict 
of  a trespass  on  the  fugitive  slave  law  would  cost  the  federal  officers  their  places . 
The  Mississipian  said.  May  — , 1859,  “Under  these  enactments  the  Echo  prisoners 
have  be**n  indicted,  tried  and  fount  not  guilty.  We  rejoice  at  this  result.  It  es- 
tablishes the  unavailability  of  the  laws  interdicting  the  African  slave  trade  so  far  as 
their  enforcement  depends  upon  the  public  sentiment  of  the  South.”  [Quoted  in 
Ohio  State  Journal,  May  17,  1859.]  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  said.  May  23,  1859, 
under  the  heading  “THE  UNION  SPLITTERS,”  “At  both  ends  of  this  Confed- 
eracy the  Union  splitters  are  at  work.  An  American  vessel,  a slave  trader,  is  caught 
in  the  very  act  of  piracy  upon  the  high  seas.  She  is  taken  into  a Southern  port, 
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The  Summit  County  Beacon  said,  May  — , 1859: 

“Men  naturally  ask,  how  is  it  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act 
of  1850  has  swallowed  up  all  other  penal  legislation  of  Con- 
gress? Why  is  it  that  the  whole  energies  of  the  Government 
are  put  forth  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law , so  that  its  in- 
fraction, in  one  jot  or  title,  is  visited  with  instant  pursuit; 
while  the  pirates  who  bring  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
into  our  Southern  ports,  are  subjected  to  the  faintest  and 
most  languid  ‘make  believe’  prosecution,  and  discharged  to 
new  criminal  enterprises  of  the  same  nature?  * * * 

“It  is  not  without  abundant  grounds  one  may  assert  that 
a prime  object  of  these  rescue  prosecutions  is  to  awe  the 
refractory  men  of  Northern  Ohio — who  have  a -way  of 
thinking  for  themselves  and  speaking  as  they  think — to  awe 
them  into  abject  submission  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law — and 
more  than  that,  to  the  demands  of  insolent  slave  hunters,  like 
this  miserable  Kentucky  bloat,  Anderson  Jennings.  * * * 

The  slave  importing  pirates  go  unwhipt  of  justice,  because 
slave  traders  like  slave  breeders  are  friendly  to  ‘the  institu- 
tion.’ But  five  and  thirty  God  fearing  citizens  of  Ohio,  men 
devoted  to  peaceful  pursuits  and  of  unblamed  life  and  con- 
versation, are  to  be  pursued,  harrassed,  imprisoned  and 
despoiled  of  their  goods,  because  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
Christian  charity  they  rescued  a black  man  from  a gang  of 
ruffians,  whom  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  bloody, 
lawless  kidnappers.  * * * In  one  point  of  view  these 
Government  trials  are  not  without  useful  results.  The 
Fugitive  Slave  law  has  always  been  odious,  but  nothing  short 
of  a trial  under  it  could  fully  exemplify  its  devilish  atrocity. 
That  has  been  effectually  done  now.  * * * Men  utter 

their  indignation  against  the  infamous  law  and  the  officials 
who  administer  it,  in  tone  of  hearty  indignation.  Such 
expressions  come  from  quiet  men,  not  noisy  politicians.” 
Quoted  in  Leader , May  10,  1859. 

her  crew  arrested,  tried  by  a Southern  jury  and  acquitted.  The  law  against  piracy, 
which  has  been  sanctioned  by  all  parties  and  most  scrupulously  observed  for  half  a 
century,  is  set  aside  as  a thing  of  nought.  * * * In  the  North,  a law  as  old  as 

the  government,  passed  by  the  first  Congress,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
signed  by  Washington  and  approved  by  Jefferson,  is  resisted  on  the  ground  that  it 
conflicts  with  God’s  Higher  Laws  * * * thus  the  work  of  disunion  goes  on.” 

And  again,  April  20.  1859.  “The  Telegraph  says  a verdict  of  ‘ not  guilty’  has  been 
found  in  this  case.”  [Slaver  Echo]  “What  other  verdict  could  be  expected  in 
such  a case  in  such  a country?  What  Oberlin  is  to  the  North,  Charleston  is  to  the 
South.  The  former  has  a law  Higher  than  the  Constitution,  the  latter  a law  lower 
than  the  Constitution.”  Also,  Cleveland  Leader,  May  3,  19,  1859;  Ashtabula 
Telegraph,  April  2,  and  June  II,  1859;  Guernsey  Times,  April  28,  1859;  Lorain 
County  Eagle.  April  6,  1859;  Oberlin  Evangelist,  May  25,  1859;  Western  Reserve 
Chronicle,  May  18,  1859. 
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Not  only  was  there  a failure  of  justice  in  cases 
of  African  importations,  but  a very  general  protest 
in  Southern  newspapers  against  any  attempt  to 
enforce  the  laws  interfering  with  the  African  slave- 
trade,  and  a general  demand  for  the  repeal  of  all 
such  laws. 2 2 8 

Southern  Conventions  and  public  meetings  lis- 
tened to  speeches  and  passed  resolutions,  demanding 
the  reopening  of  the  slave  trade  and  denouncing 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  interfered  with 
the  same,  as  unconstitutional,  opposed  to  the  material 
and  political  progress  of  the  South  and  not  deserving 
respect  or  obedience. 2 2 9 

The  Mississippi  Democrat  said,  Dec.  — , 1858,  “The  repeal  of  the  unconsti- 
tutional laws  prohibiting  the  African  Slave  Trade  is  becoming  a necessity  in  the 
South.  Everywhere  in  the  South  we  hear  the  cry.  ‘More  Slaves!’  Without  an 
increase  of  slave  labor  the  South  cannot  progress.  With  a large  increase  of  slaves 
the  South  will  progress  and  grow  too  powerful  to  heed  the  threats  of  the  Northern 
dis-Unionists.  No  new  territory  can  be  of  use  to  the  South  unless  the  present 
number  of  her  negro  slaves  is  greatly  augmented,  which  can  be  done  only  by  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  slaves,  and  the  free  importation  of  African  negroes” 
Quoted  in  the  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  Dec.  24,  1858.  The  Guernsey  Times  said, 
March  24,  1859,  “The  Southern  Citizen  proposes  a remedy  for  the  high  price  of  ne- 
groes as  follows:  ‘We  know  a way  to  remedy  that  state  of  things.  Advertise  for  a con- 
tract to  land  some  forty  thousand  Africans  at  some  point  between  Savannah  and 
the  Sabine  River  within  twelve  months.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a risk  of  capture 
by  the  philanthropic  pirates;  and  some  of  the  negroes  will  be  lost;  but  that  is  the 
whole  risk;  as  for  felony,  piracy,  and  hanging,  that’s  all  over.’  ” The  Apalachi- 
cola (Fla.)  Advertiser,  a prominent  journal  of  the  Southern  Democracy,  said,  April 
— , 1859,  “Until  the  slave  trade  is  opened  and  made  legal,  the  South  will  push 
Slavery  forward  as  a seasoning  for  every  dish  and  whether  the  North  likes  it  or  not, 
like  the  Spanish  with. the  garlic,  it  will  have  to  be  tasted  in  every  course  on  the  table. 
This  is  the  settled  and  determined  policy  of  the  party  at  the  South.”  Quoted  in 
Ohio  State  Journal,  April  14,  1859.  The  West  Point  (Miss.)  Broad  Axe  said.  May 
— , 1859,  “The  re-opening,  or  rather  the  legitimizing,  of  the  African  Slave  Trade 
along  with  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  are  the  very  least  results  that  the  States  Rights 
Party  of  the  South  will  think  of  being  contented  with.  * * * The  exigencies 

of  the  times  demand  that  it  should  be  re-opened — every  principle  of  justice  and 
humanity  concur  with  the  practice.”  Quoted  in  Ohio  State  Journal,  May  18,  1859. 

**•  The  Ohio  State  Journal  said.  May  17,  1859,  “A  meeting  at  Edgefield  Court 
House,  S.  C.,  ‘ Resolved , That  the  opening  of  the  slave  trade  is  a measure  essential 
to  the  material  progress,  political  power  and  social  advancement  of  the  South 
* * * That  the  laws  in  restriction  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  are  dictated  by  a 

false  and  foreign  sentiment,  and,  are  not  deserving  therefore,  of  our  obedience  as  a 
law  abiding  people.’  A meeting  in  Claiborne  County,  Miss.,  resolved  essentially 
the  same.  The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a Democratic  convention  in 
Parker  County,  Texas,  ‘ Resolved , That  we  demur  to  any  law  of  Congress  making 
the  foreign  slave  trade  piracy  as  a usurpation  of  power,  not  warranted  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  ought  to  be  repealed.’  The  Southern  Con- 
vention at  Vicksburg  adopted  a resolution  that  the  laws  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade  ought  to  be  abolished.”  See  also  Ohio  State  Journal,  June  4,  1859. 
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In  a 4th  of  July  (1859)  address  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  Alexander  II.  Stephens,  who  had  always 
been  regarded  at  the  North  as  a moderate  and  con- 
servative Whig  not  disposed  to  make  extreme  de- 
mands, boasted  of  the  great  progress  already  made 
by  the  slave  power  in  the  sixteen  preceding  years 
and  advocated  the  acquisition  by  purchase  or  con- 
quest of  Cuba,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  other  Central 
American  countries.  Among  the  gains  for  slavery 
he  mentioned  the  annexation  of  Texas  which,  he 
said,  could  be  divided  so  as  to  make  five  slave  States; 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  defeat 
of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  which  made  it  possible  for 
Southern  men  to  settle  in  all  the  Territories  with 
their  slave  property  and  be  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution against  interference  by  the  Courts  or  Legis- 
latures; and  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
of  1850,  which  facilitated  the  reclamation  of  run- 
away slaves.  He  had  been  asked  what  were  the 
prospects  for  the  future.  He  would  repeat  what  he 
had  said  in  1850,  that  there  was  very  little  prospect 
of  the  South  settling  any  Territory  outside  of  Texas, 
“unless  we  increase  our  African  stock.  * * * You 

cannot  make  States  without  people;  rivers  and  moun- 
tains do  not  make  them  and  Slave  States  cannot  be 
made  without  Africans.  Every  restriction  has  been 
taken  off  of  slavery,  a fugitive  slave  law  has  been 
granted.  There  are  more  men  at  the  North,  today, 
who  believe  in  the  sound  and  moral  condition  of 
slavery  than  when  he  went  into  Congress.”  [sixteen 
years  before.]  His  address  was  reported  in  the 
Augusta  Constitutionalist  and  copious  extracts  from 
it  appeared  in  the  Western  Reserve  newspapers. 2 3 0 


**•  The  Cleveland  Leader  said,  July  19,  1859,  “What  he  said  becomes  important 
from  the  fact  that  it  undoubtedly  presents,  substantially,  the  slavery  platform 
upon  which  the  nominees  of  the  Charleston  Convention  will  be  placed,  and  between 
which  positions  and  those  of  the  Republican  party  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  have  to  determine  at  the  next  Presidential  election.”  The  Guernsey  Times 
said,  July  28,  1859,  “The  Southern  system  of  breeding  negroes  for  the  market 
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Mr.  Stephens’  address  is  mentioned  first  because 
it  presented,  what  might  be  termed,  the  “irreducible 
minimum”  of  pro-slavery  demands.  The  Savannah 
Neivs,  June  — , 1859,  reported  a speech  by  Col. 
Gaulden,  made  to  “one  of  the  largest  and  most  atten- 
tive audiences  ever  assembled  in  that  city,  met  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  repeal 
of  all  laws  prohibiting  the  African  Slave  Trade.” 
The  News  said: — 

‘‘He  showed  most  conclusively  that  both  the  negro  and 
Southern  white  men  would  be  benefitted  by  the  revival  of  the 
African  slave  trade — the  former  in  a moral,  social  and  re- 
ligious aspect,  and  the  latter,  in  political  and  pecuniary 
advantages *  * * * and  clearly  exhibited  to  his  appreci- 

ative auditory  the  entire  unconstitutionality  of  the  laws 
prohibiting  the  slave  trade  as  was  evinced  in  the  unani- 
mous and  enthusiastic  adoption  of  the  resolutions  published 
below.” 

Col.  Gaulden  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  unanimously,  viz: 

Rcsolvedy  As  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  That  African  slavery 
is  morally  and  legally  right;  that  it  has  been  a blessing  to 
both  races;  that  on  the  score  of  religion,  morality  and  in- 
terest, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Southern  people  to  import  as 

many  blacks  direct  from  Africa  as  convenient. 

* * * * 

Resolvedly  In  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  laws  of  the 


does  not  meet  the  wants  and  demands  of  these  trafficers  in  human  flesh  and  bones, 
and  there  is  but  one  way  left  to  supply  the  deficiency,  which  is,  to  revive  the  slave 
trade  and  import  them  in  sufficient  quantities  fresh  from  their  native  land.  Africa. 

* * * This  is  now  the  policy,  open  and  avowed,  of  the  whole  Democratic  party 

of  the  Union.  Will  the  free  people  of  the  free  States  sustain  them?”  The  Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat  said,  July  22,  1859,  “No  better  evidence  than  this  speech  of 
Mr.  Stephens  is  needed  to  show  that  the  present  political  agitation  in  our  country 
arises  from  a conflict  of  two  entirely  irreconcilable  principles,  and  that  it  must  con- 
tinue until  one  of  those  principles  shall  prevail  and  ‘crush  out  the  other.’  ” The 
Independent  Democrat,  July  27,  1859,  said,  quoting  Jacob  Collamar  of  Vermont, 
with  approval,  “There  is  a set  of  men  * * * who  say  the  way  to  get  out  of  all 

the  difficulty  on  the  subject  of  slavery  is  for  us  to  stop  talking  about  it.  But  can 
the  talk  stop?  Did  we  make  the  occasion  for  talk?  Did  we  annex  Texas,  and 
on  purpose  to  add  power  to  the  slave  States?  Did  we  repeal  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise Act?  Did  we  go  in  for  Cuba  and  for  filibustering  generally,  wherever 
there  is  a chance  to  get  slave  territory?  Do  we  go  in  for  having  the  slave  trade 
opened  again?  Our  action  has  been  and  is  wholly  on  the  defensive.  The  ag- 
gressive movements  come  all  from  the  other  side.” 
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general  Government  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves 
from  Africa,  are  all  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  of  no 
effect  except  as  a foul  blot  on  the  most  cherished  institution 
of  the  South,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  repealed  by  immediate 
legislation. 

A similar  meeting  was  held  at  Waynesboro, 
Georgia,  a similar  address  made  by  Judge  Shaw- 
make,  and  similar  resolutions  adopted.  231 

The  Savannah  News , July  12,  1859,  gave  a full 
report  of  a speech  made  by  Hon.  L.  W.  Spratt  in  favor 
of  opening  the  slave  trade.  It  sets  forth  in  such 
glowing  terms  the  superior  “Kultur”  of  the  South, 
and  the  glorious  nature  of  the  “super-man,”  en- 
gendered thereby,  that  a few  extracts  should  be 
inserted  here,  to  enable  readers  of  this  generation 
to  understand  more  fully  what  led  to  civil  war  in 
1861,  and  to  its  final  outcome. 

“In  every  State  beyond  the  South,  whose  political  action 
I have  been  allowed  to  look  into,  there  have  been  causes  to 
disturb  correct  opinion . At  the  North,  there  is  a responsi- 
bility to  the  masses;  and  political  actors  there  can  have  no 
opinions  but  those  the  masses — necessarily  of  humble 
capacities  and  tastes — permit  them  to  express.  But  here 
there  is  the  perfect  possibility.  * * * That  which, 

among  foreign  men,  distinguishes  the  noble  and  the  peer, 
distinguishes  the  people  in  all  the  States  and  cities  of  the 
South.  They  are  of  a ruling  race , they  feel  the  responsibilities 
of  that  position,  they  are  braced  by  the  sentiments  of  that 
condition — and  among  men  so  situated — - among . men  icithout 
a mastery  but  with  the  tone  and  temper  of  a master  class , it  is 
that  we  may  justly  look  for  centres  of  correct  opinion.” 
“My  first  reason  for  the  advancement  of  this  measure  is, 
in  the  belief  that  it  will  give  political  power  to  the  South  and 
it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  without  political  power  there 
is  no  security  for  social  and  political  right.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  insufficient  to  protect  them,  for  a sectional  majority 
may  pass  what  acts  they  please,  regardless  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Courts  give  no  protection,  for  judges  wear  the 
ermine  of  that  power  whose  acts  they  are  to  question,  and 
they  will  be  found,  or  they  will  be  made,  to  hold  accordant 
with  the  constitution,  whatever  acts  a dominant  majority 


1,1  Cleveland  Herald,  June  17,  1859. 
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may  pass.  * * * For  minorities  there  is  no  other  right 

but  revolution.” 

“But,  as  equality  was  lost  to  the  South  by  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  so,  would  it  seem,  that  the  slave  trade, 
would  of  necessity  restore  it.  That  trade  reopened,  slaves 
would  come  if  not  to  the  sea  board,  at  least  to  the  Western 
frontier,  and  for  all  who  come , there  would  he  a direct  increase 
of  representation  in  the  national  legislatures.  There  icould 
also  be  a broader  base  for  the  riding  race  to  stand  on.  B, 500, 000 
slaves  support  6,000,000  masters  now.  Still  more  would 
give  a basis  for  still  more  and  every  slave  that  comes,  therefore, 
might  be  said  to  bring  his  master  with  him , and  thus,  to  add 
more  than  twice  his  political  value,  to  the  importance  of 
the  South. 

“But  to  political  power  there  is  a necessity  for  States,  as 
wrell  as  men,  and  slaves  would  quite  as  surely  give  them  to  us. 
Ten  thousand  masters  failed  to  take  Kansas,  but  so,  would 
not  have  failed  ten  thousand  slaves.  Ten  thousand-  of  the 
rudest  Africans  that  ever  set  foot  upon  our  shores,  imported, 
if  need  be,  in  Boston  ships,  and  under  Boston  slave  drivers, 
would  have  swept  the  free  soil  party  from  the  land.  There  is 
not  an  abolitionist  there,  w7ho  would  not  have  purchased  a 
slave,  at  a price  approaching  the  cost  of  importation,  and  so 
purchasing  a slave,  there  is  not  an  abolitionist  there  who  would 
not  have  become  as  strong  a propagandist  of  slavery  as  ever 
lived.'* 

“To  an  increase  of  power  there  must  be  population  and  of 
such  a population  as  is  necessary  to  extend  the  institutions 
of  the  South,  there  is  no  other  source  than  Africa.  Euro- 
peans will  not  come  * * * into  competition  with  our 

slaves,  and  while,  therefore,  they  drift  in  millions  to  the 
North,  they  will  not  come  to  us.  But  if  they  should,  it  is 
to  be  feared  they  vTould  not  come  to  strengthen  us,  or  to 
extend  slavery,  but  to  exclude  the  slave.” 

“I  venture  to  affirm  that  there  are  no  men,  at  any  point 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  so  favored  in  their  lot,  so  elevated 
in  their  natures,  so  just  in  their  duties,  and  so  ready  for  the 
trials  of  their  lives,  as  are  the  six  million  masters  in  the 
Southern  States.” 

“When  France  shall  reel  again,  as  reel  she  doubtless  will, 
into  the  delirium  of  liberty — wrhen  the  peerage  of  England 
shall  have  yielded  to  the  masses — wdien  Democracy  at  the 
North  shall  hold  its  carnival — wdien  all  that  is  pure  and  noble 
shall  have  been  dragged  down — wrhen  all  that  is  low  and 
vile  shall  have  mantled  to  the  surface — wdien  women  shall 
have  taken  the  places  and  habiliments  of  men — wdien  Free 
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Love  unions  and  phalansteries  shall  pervade  the  land — when 
the  sexes  shall  consort  without  the  restraints  of  marriage, 
and  when  youths  and  maidens,  drunk  at  noon  day,  and  half 
naked,  shall  reel  about  the  market  places,  the  South  will  be 
serene  and  erect  as  she  stands  now- — the  slaves  will  be  re- 
strained by  power,  the  masters  by  the  trusts  of  a superior 
position.  * * * and  if  there  be  a hope  for  the  North — 

a hope  that  she  will  ever  ride  the  waves  of  bottomless  perdi- 
tion that  roll  around  her — it  is  in  the  fact  that  the  South 
will  stand  bv  her  and  will  lend  a helping  hand  to  rescue 
her!”  232 

On  the  other  hand,  conventions  and  public 
meetings  were  held  in  almost  every  county  on  the 
Western  Reserve  at  which  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
was  denounced  in  speeches  and  resolutions  as  un- 
constitutional, contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  laws  of  God,  and  not  to  be  obeyed.  The  speakers 
and  resolutions  took  extreme  States  Rights  ground, 
that  the  Constitution  was  a Federal  Compact,  con- 
ferring strictly  limited  powers  on  the  government 
of  the  United  States;  that  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  were  not  the  sole  judges  of  the  Constitutionality 
of  an  act  of  Congress;  that  the  citizens  of  Ohio  were 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  State  Executive 
and  Courts  in  all  matters  touching  their  personal 
rights  and  liberty;  and  defiantly  proposed  to  treat 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  as  utterly  void  and  of  no 
effect.  At  the  so-called  “Felons’  Feast,”  a banquet 
tendered  January  11,  1859,  by  the  citizens  of  Oberlin 
to  the  persons  indicted  for  the  rescue  of  John  Price, 
to  which  many  prominent  citizens  of  Lorain  County 
and  Cleveland  were  invited,  George  G.  Washburn, 


13  3 Quoted  in  Clreeland  Herald,  July  20, 1859.  A Prussian  junker  could  not  have 
put  the  issue  between  autocracy  and  democracy  more  bluntly.  The  editor  adds, 
“The  respectable  confidence  gentlemen  of  the  North  who  believe  with  the  General 
Whig  Committee,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  opening  of  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade, 
should  subscribe  for  a few  Southern  papers.  Hardly  a paper  comes  from  the  Southern 
cities  without  more  or  less  on  this  subject,  showing  that  there  is  no  play  in  this 
matter,  but  a sober  earnestness  that  should  set  the  people  of  the  Free  States  to 
thinking.”  And  again,  July  26,  1859,  “Will  the  North  mark  the  progress  of  this 
question?  The  South,  in  two  years,  will  present  an  undivided  front  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  laws  against  slave  piracy.  * * * And  mark  further,  the  Demo- 

cratic party  will  espouse  the  cause  of  the  South.” 
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editor  of  the  Independent  Democrat,  of  Elyria,  offered 
the  following  sentiment  which  met  with  a hearty 
response 

. “THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  ACT—Making  war  as  it  does 
upon  all  that  is  manly  in  man,  we  will  hate  it  while  'we  live, 
and  bequeath  our  hatred  to  those  who  come  after  us  when  we 
die.  No  fines  it  can  impose,  or  chains  it  can  bind  upon  us, 
will  ever  command  our  obedience  to  its  unrighteous  behests.” 

Ralph  Plumb  responded  to  the  toast,  “THE 
ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAW  OF  1798  AND 
THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  ACT  OF  1850— Alike 
arbitrary,  undemocratic  and  unconstitutional”  and, 
as  part  of  his  speech,  read  from  the  Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions the  following: — 

“therefore  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  14th,  1798,  entitled 
‘An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain 
crimes  against  the  United  States,  and  all  other  of  the  acts 
which  assume  to  create , define , or  punish  crimes , other  than 
those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  are  altogether  VOID 
and  of  NO  FORCE,  and  that  the  povjer  to  create  and  define 
such  other  crimes  is  reserved  and  of  right  appertains  solely 
and  exclusively  to  the  respective  States , each  within  its  own 
territory .” 

and  added,  “Our  country  needs  deliverance  from 
the  galling  yoke  of  the  slave  power  and  it  is  near  at 
hand.”  2 3 3 

At  a public  meeting  at  Oberlin,  April  13,  1859, 
Prof.  James  Monroe,  Principal  E.  H.  Fairchild 
and  John  M.  Langston,  brother  of  Charles  Langston, 
made  the  principal  speeches.  The  Cleveland  Leader 
gave  a report  of  the  proceedings,  April  26,  1859, 
and  said,  “Any  outline  of  J.  M.  Langston’s  speech, 
as  indeed  is  true  of  all  the  speeches,  would  fail  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  thrilling  effect.” 

The  following  were  among  the  resolutions 
adopted : — 


*»•  Cleveland.  Leader,  Jan.  — , 1859;  Cleveland  Herald,  Jan.  — , 1859;  Independ- 
ent Democrat,  Jan.  — . 1859.  The  italics  are  ours. 
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“3d.  Resolved , That  we  hold,  with  Jefferson  and  Jackson* 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  made 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  nation  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the 
Government,  whether  State  or  National,  and  every  private 
citizen  must  decide  for  himself  whether  any  legitimate  enact- 
ment or  judicial  decision  be  in  accordance  with  or  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

“4th.  Resolved , That  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  our  national  Constitution,  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  the  dictates  of  genuine  Democ- 
racy. 

“5th.  Resolved , That  we  rejoice  in  the  noble,  humane  and 
constitutional  position  assumed  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
in  her  late  conflict  with  the  Federal  usurpation — a posi- 
tion nobly  maintained  and  reasserted  by  her  people  in  the 
recent  State  election,  and  we  earnestly  desire  and  confidently 
believe,  that  our  own  Executive  and  Judicial  officers  in 
Ohio,  will  afford  the  same  protection  to  our  persecuted  fellow 
citizens,  and  thus  vindicate  the  honor  and  sovereignty  of  the 
State.” 

At  a meeting  in  Painesville,  April  25,  1859, 
called  TO  CONSIDER  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
CITIZENS  OF  LORAIN  COUNTY  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  COURT  AT  CLEVELAND,  Hon.  John 
R.  French  said: — 

“In  the  midst  of  these  accumulating  outrages  upon  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  State,  it  is  not  strange  that  men  are  for- 
getting the  true  nature  of  our  Federal  Government.  They 
forget  that  Government  is  Federal,  in  contradistinction  from 
National.  That  it  sprang  from  the  States  and  not  from  the 
People , that  it  is  a confederation  of  independent  and  sovereign 
States,  for  few  and  special  purposes  and  those  purposes 
clearly  defined  and  carefully  set  forth  in  the  written  compact.” 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Perkins  said: — 

“The  Constitution  as  now  administered  was  made  just  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  run-away  slaves.  There  is  no 
power  in  the  Government  to  enforce  the  law  against  piracy 
in  the  South;  but  if  we,  at  the  North,  in  any  manner  aid  the 
fleeing  slave  over  this  puddle  of  water  (pointing  to  the  North) 
* * * the  whole  power  of  the  Government,  the  Courts 

with  political  juries,  and  the  Army  are  brought  into  requisi- 
tion to  bring  the  offender  to  account.” 
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Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  follow- 
ing:— . 

'‘The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  not  only  clearly  unconstitutional, 
but  is  also  so  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  Justice  and 
Humanity  that  no  Constitution  or  Compact  can  make  it 
binding;  and  so  derogatory  to  the  moral  sense  and  self  re- 
spect of  a free  and  honorable  people,  that  it  deserves  no  argu- 
ment, but  only  execration  and  contempt.” 23 4 

At  a public  meeting,  held  April  28,  1859,  at 
Alliance,  Ohio,  the  following  resolutions,  inter  al ., 
were  adopted:— 

“2d.  Resolved , That  upon  the  soil  of  Ohio,  the  citizen  is 
indebted  to  the  authority  of  the  State  for  protection  to  person 
and  to  property,  and  the  advantages  generally  accruing  from 
civil  government. 

“3d.  Resolved , Therefore  that  by  every  consideration  which 
imposes  allegiance  to  civil  government  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
individual  in  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  a State  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  uphold  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
in  which  he  resides  against  interference  of  the  Federal  authori- 
ties. 235 

“5th.  Resolved , That  we  call  upon  our  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  State,  through  primary  meetings  like  the 
present  to  give  expression  to  public  sentiment,  that  not  only 
our  own  official  servants,  but  the  Nation  and  the  world  may 
learn  whether  they  prefer  to  be  the  submissive  slaves  of  the 
despotism  which  assails  us,  or  live  as  freemen,  or  die  in  the 
attempt  to  do  so.” 2 3 6 

The  Lorain  County  Republican  Convention, 
held  at  Elyria,  May  28,  1859,  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  among  others: — 

“3.  It  is  absurd  to  contend,  that  the  State  Government  is 
just  as  Sovereign  within  its  sphere  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  within  its  sphere,  and  yet  make  the  latter  the  sole 
judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  both.” 

“5.  The  law  of  1850  is  further  unconstitutional  because  it 
denies  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  because  it  creates  a 
swarm  of  petty  judicial  officers,  the  mode  of  whose  appoint- 


**«  Painesville  Telegraph,  April  28,  1859;  Cleveland  Leader,  April  28,  1859. 

*  *  * * The  italics  are  ours. 

**•  Cleveland  Leader,  May  2,  1859;  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  May  6.  1859. 
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ment  and  compensation  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution;  and  said  law  is  not  only  clearly  unconstitutional 
but  it  is  exceedingly  partial,  oppressive  and  inhuman. 

“6.  We  agree  with  Henry  B.  Payne  and  the  Democratic 
Legislature  of  1851  that  such  a law  can  never  receive  the  vol- 
untary co-operation  of  our  people.” 237 

Similar  meetings  and  conventions  were  held, 
and  similar  resolutions  adopted,  in  Columbiana, 
Erie,  Medina  and  Portage  counties.  2 3 8 Perhaps 
the  most  sensational  of  all  was  one  held  at  Jefferson, 
Ashtabula  County,  May  7th,  1859,  called  “To 
take  into  consideratioh  our  duty  in  relation  to  the 
trials  now  in  progress  before  the  United  States 
Court  at  Cleveland,  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and  take  such  measures  as  may 
seem  proper  to  protect  the  rights  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens and  ourselves  against  the  tyrannies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.”  Mr.  Ivellogg,  who  long  repre- 
sented this  District  in  the  State  Legislature,  made  a 
stirring  speeech,  saying  among  other  things: — 

“The  great  question  is  now  being  determined  by  the  people 
of  this  nation,  and  especially  by  the  people  of  Ohio,  whether 
or  not  a few  slave  holders  shall  not  only  lord  it  over  the  pros- 
trate and  down-trodden  African,  but  shall  also  be  permitted 
to  place  the  iron  hand  of  despotism  upon  the  necks  of  the 
free  men  and  women  of  Ohio,  and  especially  of  this  Thermo- 
plyae  of  Freedom,  the  Western  Reserve.” 

After  analyzing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  and 
pointing  out  its  objectionable  features,  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  seizure  of  John  Price  and  his  rescue 
at  Wellington,  and  put  the  question: — 

“And  now  what  say  you,  men  and  women  of  Jefferson? 
Shall  the  slave  driver,  or  his  more  infamous  hireling,  the  U.  S. 
Marshal,  be  permitted  to  take  from  your  village  by  virtue 
of  that  infamous  enactment  any  individual,  white  or  black, 
for  the  purpose  of  consigning  such  person  to  slavery?  You 
say,  NO!  NO!  and  so  said  the  men  and  women  of  Oberlin 


**7  Independent  Democrat,  June  I,  1859. 

***  Ohio  State  Journal,  May  28,  1859.  Cleveland  Leader,  April  25  and  May  25 
and  30,  1859.  Cleveland  Herald,  May  24.  1859. 
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and  Wellington.  Aye!  and  so  acted  the  men  and  women  of 
Oberlin  and  Wellington,  and  for  so  saying  and  so  acting,  these 
free  men  and  citizens  of  Ohio  are  now  incarcerated,  like 
common  felons,  in  the  jail  of  Cuyahoga  County. 

‘,The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  to  whom  we  have  heretofore 
looked  with  confidence  to  interpose  the  time-honored  writ 
of  right,  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  discharging  our  friends 
from  an  unlawful  and  unconstitutional  imprisonment,  has 
failed  to  meet  our  expectations. 

“And  now,  fellow  citizens,  these  are  some  of  the  reasons 
that  have  brought  us  together  this  evening,  and  it  behooves 
us  to  consider  well  our  responsibilities  as  free  men  and 
citizens,  for  upon  the  action  taken  by  us  on  this  occasion 
may  and  probably  does  depend  consequences  of  great  mo- 
ment, not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  those  that  shall  come 
after  us.” 

He  was  followed  by  State  Senator  Darius  Cad- 
well,  who  said,  among  other  things: — 

“Do  we  look  upon  these  men”  [the  rescuers]  “as  criminals? 
No!  Every  man  here  respects  them  the  more  for  what  they 
have  done.  Which  of  you  will  not  say  with  me,  I would  have 
done  it,  and  as  God  is  my  helper,  I will  do  it  whenever  an 
opportunity  presents  itself. 

“Hiram  V.  Willson  is  Judge  of  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio. 
In  1850,  he  could  denounce  the  Fugitive  Act,  as  unchristian 
and  unconstitutional  and  ought  not  to  be  obeyed  or  respected 
* * * yet  now,  dazzled  with  the  glittering  of  official  gold, 

he  presides  over  these  trials,  in  a manner  that  makes  the 
reputation  of  Scroggs  and  Jeffries  respectable.  And  District 
Attorney  Belden  persecutes  with  the  malignity  of  a viper, 
to  atone  for  his  apostacy  to  the  Democratic  party  in  1848 — a 
jury  is  packed  to  aid  them,  composed  of  just  such  men  as 
are  sent  up  there  for  jurors  from  this  County,  men  who  are 
never  deemed  worthy  of  any  trust  in  the  community  where 
they  live,  and  thus  more  credit  is  given  to  Jennings  as  a 
witness — when  he  stands  there  confessing  his  infamous  oc- 
cupation— than  to  a score  of  as  pure  and  truthful  men  as 
ever  breathed  the  air  of  heaven.  * * * 

“The  Slave  Power  construes  the  Constitution  for  us,  and 
its  tools  among  us  seek  to  enforce  their  construction.  Every 
law  of  Congress  that  conflicts  with,  or  in  any  degree  interferes, 
with  slavery  is  held  to  be  a violation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
is  utterly  set  at  defiance  by  the  South,  if  not  formally  pro- 
nounced void  by  the  Federal  Judiciary  * * * The  law 

which  declares  those  engaged  in  the  foreign  slave  trade, 
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pirates  and  worthy  of  death,  is  treated  as  nullity.  Its  open 
violators  go  unpunished  and  even  unindicted,  and  respon- 
sible and  influential  traders  and  planters  flauntingly  offer 
through  their  public  prints,  to  pay  $300  a head  for  native 
born  Africans,  and  when  they  do  it,  they  know,  as  we  know, 
that  this  government  will  not  molest  them,  whatever  they 
may  do  in  that  direction.” 

Commenting  on  the  refusal  of  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  to  grant  a writ  of  habeas  corpus , in  the  case 
of  Simeon  Bushnell,  convicted,  and  held  in  jail,  but 
not  yet  sentenced,  for  a violation  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  on  the  ground  that  the  District  Court 
had  not  taken  final  action  and  that  such  action 
might  render  habeas  corpus  superfluous,  he  added: — 

“The  great  object  of  Habeas  Corpus,  is  to  restore  the  im- 
prisoned to  the  freedom  of  which  he  is  unjustly  deprived, 
and  I would  not  postpone  his  delivery  from  captivity  for 
comity’s  sake,  did  I believe  that  the  individual  or  the  tribu- 
nal illegally  held  him.  Almost  every  application  for  a Habeas 
Corpus  is  made  by  a person  who  is  held  by  some  other  under 
color  of  law ; and  I would  not  stop  for  a discourse  on  cour- 
tesy with  a tribunal  that  thus  persecutingly  tramples  under 
foot  the  dearest  rights  of  our  citizens.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
National  Government  intends  to  resist  the  execution  of  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  granted  by  our  State  Courts,  then  in 
my  opinion,  the  time  has  come  to  fight.  We  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  that  we  had  rights  independent  of  the 
Federal  Government.  If  we  have  not , then  we  want  no  Fed- 
eral Government , unless  we  want  a monarchy .” 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  follow- 
ing:— 

“ Resolved , That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  our  friends 
now  in  prison  at  Cleveland,  for  their  devotion  to  liberty; 
and  assure  them  that  when  the  Judiciary  of  our  State  shall 
refuse  relief  the  necessity  for  action  by  the  people  will  become 
obvious  and  no  prison  shall  hold  them. 

“That  the  enactment  known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
was  conceived  by  the  enemies  of  the  Union;  it  violates  the 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  express  language  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, in  its  terms;  it  is  wantonly  insulting  to  a free  people: 
it  violates  the  rights  of  the  States  and  is  intolerably  tyranical 
and  oppressive  in  its  character.  No  person  possessing  the 
spirit  of  freedom  will  respect  or  obey  it. 
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“That  if  the  people  of  the  Western  Reserve  submit  to  such 
intolerance  they  deserve  the  name  of  Slaves. 

“That  in  view  of  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, we  call  upon  the  people  of  our  several  townships, 
to  hold  meetings  and  take  measures  for  an  efficient  organiza- 
tion of  those  who  are  willing  to  act  in  this  hour  of  Freedom’s 
peril — by  reviving  the  ancient  Order  of  the  ‘Sons  of  Liberty,’ 
or  adopting  such  other  measures  as  shall  best  prepare  us  to 
meet  the  impending  emergencies.”  2 3 9 

The  threat  of  forcible  resistance  to  the  United 
States  authorities  in  these  resolutions  was  unmistak- 
able. But,  not  satisfied  with  that,  as  soon  as  they 
were  adopted,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  “the  old  war 
horse”  as  people  of  the  Reserve  delighted  to  call 
him,  mounted  the  stand,  explained  that  the  “Sons 
of  Liberty”  was  an  organized  body,  in  the  days 
preceding  the  Revolution,  who  resisted  the  Stamp 
Act  and  forced  the  British  Commissioner  to  resign 
his  Royal  Commission,  and  afterwards  enacted  the 
“Boston  Tea  Party,”  thus  settling  for  the  American 
colonies  the  principle  of  “No  taxation  without 
representation.”  Fie  concluded  by  presenting  a char- 
ter and  by-laws  of  such  a society,  and  after  signing  it 
himself  asked  all  who  valued  their  freedom  to  join 
him.  Nearly  a hundred  names  were  enrolled  on 
the  spot.  W.  C.  Howells,  editor  of  the  Ashtabula 
Sentinel  and  father  of  the  novelist  and  literary  critic, 
William  D.  Howells,  wrote  to  the  Cleveland  Leader , 
“ These  men  will  be  heard  from  when  wanted .”  2 4 0 

- This  feeling,  that  a resort  to  force  would  be 
necessary  to  stop  the  intolerable  execution  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  Ohio  was  spreading  rapidly. 
The  Portage  County  Democrat  said,  May  11,  1859, 

“We  are  approaching  the  conclusion,  that  the  peaceful 
influence  of  the  ballot  box  will  never  restore  our  Govern- 
ment to  the  principles  of  freedom,  justice  and  equity  on  which 


**•  Cleveland  Leader , May  io,  1859;  Ashtabula  Sentinel,  May  12,  1859;  Ashta- 
Telegrapk,  May  14,  1859;  Portage  County  Democrat,  May  25,  1859;  Guernsey 
Times,  May  19,  1859;  Ohio  State  Journal,  May — , 1859. 

110  Cleveland  Leader,  May  10,  1859. 
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it  was  founded,  and  from  which  it  has  so  far  departed  by  the 
infusion  of  the  tyrant  power  of  the  South  aided  by 
miserable,  corrupt  doughfaces  of  the  North,  and  the  scarcely 
less  criminal  conservative  timidities. 

“From  the  days  of  Magna  Charta  * * * down  to  the 

bloody  strife  on  the  plains  of  Kansas  where  freemen  have 
triumphed  what  important  advantage  has  been  gained  for 
freedom,  what  enlarged  enjoyment  of  inalienable  rights 
has  been  secured  without  direct  or  positive  force,  either  in 
attack  or  defense? 

“Let  no  cheek  pale  then,  at  the  prospect  in  the  not  distant 
future,  of  a revolution  not  bloodless ! The  time  has  not  yet 
come,  but  the  doughfaced  servility,  and  conservative  timidity, 
and  corrupt,  cringing  sycophancy  of  the  times  are  fast  has- 
tening the  day.  Let  the  day  come  and  God  speed  the 
right.  RESISTANCE  TO  TYRANTS  IS  OBEDIENCE 
TO  GOD!” 

And  in  another  place: — 

“Let  no  man  recklessly  throw  away  his  life  or  liberty. 
When  the  conviction  becomes  fastened  universally  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  the  ballot  box  has  failed  as  a remedy, 
another  remedy  will  be  sure  to  be  applied.  What  that 
remedy  will  be,  time  will  develop.  A forcible  writer  has 
said,  ‘Revolution  is  the  Genius  of  the  World.’  ” 

On  this  same  date  the  Democrat  published  a 
letter  from  Cleveland  one  and  a quarter  columns 
long,  signed  LIBERTY,  describing  the  Court,  counsel 
and  prisoners  and  concluding  as  follows: — 

“The  shortest,  best  and  most  practicable  method  of  dis- 
posing of  men  thieves  who  come  prowling  around  our  homes 
is  to  set  them  dangling  at  the  end  of  a rope  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  We  must  no  longer  submit  to  the  despotism  of  the 
Federal  government.  Our  wrongs  we  must  right,  if  we  can, 
through  the  Ballot  Box,  and  if  this  fail  us,  then  through  the 
Cartridge  Box.” 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer , May  — , 1859, 
ridiculed  these  bellicose  expressions,  but  the  depth 
and  sincerity  of  the  feeling  back  of  them  was  no 
longer  to  be  disguised.  Thoughtful  men  saw  that 
to  prevent  dangerous  collisions  between  local  organ- 
izations and  Federal  authorities  on  some  slight  provo- 
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cation,  the  public  sentiment  must  find  orderly- 
expression  in,  and  be  regulated  by,  a central  organi- 
zation, representing  the  whole  Western  Reserve. 
A call  was  issued,  therefore,  for  a mass  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Cleveland,  May  24,  1859,  addressed  to 
“the  foes  of  slavery  and  Despotism  and  the  friends 
of  State  and  Individual  Rights,”  signed  by  over 
500  prominent  citizens,  and  published  in  all  the 
Republican  papers  and  such  others  as  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement. 

On  the  appointed  day  an  immense  crow'd  thronged 
the  streets  and  public  square  of  Cleveland.  Thousands 
came  on  special  trains  over  the  Lake  Shore,  Cleveland 
& Pittsburg,  Cleveland  & Toledo,  Cleveland  & 
Columbus,  and  Cleveland  & Mahoning  railroads, 
and  other  thousands  came  in  carriages  or  on  horse- 
back. It  was  an  orderly  crowd,  and  not  the  slightest 
disturbance  occurred  to  discredit  the  assembly  Jor 
injure  the  cause  which  was  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  all.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Judge 
R.  P.  Spalding,  who  concluded  his  address  with 
these  words  of  admonition: — 

“We  have  not  met  to  set  at  defiance  either  the  law  or  the 
officers  of  the  law.  We  have  met  to  manifest  the  will  and 
determination  of  the  people  in  a peaceful  and  constitutional 
manner.  * * * Let  us  make  known  our  rights  and  our 

determination  to  maintain  those  rights,  even  to  the  last 
issue;  but  as  you  value  your  position  as  Republicans,  as 
members  of  that  great  party  of  the  right,  let  good  order  char- 
acterize your  doings  and  keep  you  from  any  illegal  acts.” 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  contained  such 
representative  men  as  Senator  B.  F.  Wade,  James 
Monroe,  W.  II.  Upson,  J.  R.  French,  Peter  Hitch- 
cock, William  T.  Bascom,  and  James  M.  Ashley. 
The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  con- 
tained men  of  nearly  equal  prominence,  and  one 
young  man,  thirty  years  of  age,  who  was  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  equally  in  war  and  in  peace,  and 
who  possessed,  in  rare  degree,  the  qualities  of  a 
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scholar,  a military  leader  and  an  executive  officer — 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  of  Trumbull. 

Letters  were  read  from  William  Dennison,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  Thomas  Spoon- 
er, of  Cincinnati,  Philip  Dorsheimer,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  and  others. 
Thos.  Spooner  wrote : — 

‘‘It  is  time  that  we  had  declared  against  a further  exten- 
sion of  Slavery  and  that  while  we  will  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  States,  we  are  determinedly  fixed  in  our 
resolution,  that  the  territories  of  our  country  shall  be  con- 
secrated to  free  labor.  * * * that  we  will  hold  sacred 

and  inviolable  the  rights  of  all,  to  life  and  liberty  who  may 
obtain  a foothold  in  the  Northwest — that  no  longer  will  we 
countenance  a Judiciary  who  will  ‘under  safe  precedents'  give 
up  to  slavery  those  who  are  seeking  freedom.” 

Mr.  Dorsheimer  wrote:— 

“I  agree  with  you”  [signers  of  the  call]  “that  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Slave  power,  ‘are  sufficient  to  alarm  every  true 
patriot.’  Every  concession  the  North  has  made  seems  to 
have  emboldened  the  South  to  make  new  demands  * * * 

and  finally  Southern  statesman  seek  to  engage  the  Republic 
in  an  infamous  and  piratical  traffic  by  the  repeal  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  against  the  slave-trade.” 

Cassius  M.  Clay  wrote:— 

“I  always  hated  and  denounced  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law — 
not  only  because  it  violated  the  United  States  Constitution — 
the  return  of  fugitives  from  labor  being  a duty  imposed  upon 
the  Sates  only  * * * but  because  it  violated  all  the 

safeguards  of  freedom,  jeoparded  the  life,  liberty  and  happi- 
ness, not  only  of  the  humble  and  hated  African,  but  of  every 
proud  Saxon  in  the  land  and  made  justice  a mockey  in  all 
its  forms,  and  because  it  humiliated  arid  degraded  our  manhoody 
and  fitted  us  to  be,  ourselves,  slaves,  which  our  masters  long 
since  designed.” 

“What  think  you  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  black  man  has  no  right  which  a white  man  is  bound 
to  respect?  What  think  you  of  their  dicta  that  citizens  of 
the  free  States  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States ? What 
think  you  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  its  real  purpose — that 
slavery  is  the  only  sovereignty  in  these  States — in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Kentucky  and  Kansas  laws — a man's  right  to 
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his  slave  ‘i.9  higher  than  all  laws  and  constitutions ?’  What 
think  you  of  that  sort  of  a ‘ Higher  LawT 

“You  intend  to  ‘resolve,’  to  ‘protest,  ’to  ‘denounce.’  Is  that 
all?  Then  go  home  and  wear  your  chains!  I say,  are  you 
ready  to  fight ? Not  to  fight  the  poor  Judge  at  Cleveland— 
not  to  fight  the  Marshal — not  to  fight  the  miserable  packed 
jury— not  to  fight  the  tools  of  the  Despots — but  the  Despots 
themselves!  * * * Are  you  ready  for  that?  If  not,  give 

it  up  now!” 

“The  ‘Democracy’  intend  to  rule  the  Union , or  ruin  the 
Union . I don’t  intend  so  far  as  I can  prevent — so  far  as  I 
can  control  or  influence  the  Republican  party,  that  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  do  either.  I want  a man  at  the  head  of 
the  party,  who  will  be  the  platform  of  the  party.  I want  no 
corn-stalk  general,  but  a real  general. 

“When  the  slave-holders  say  if  you  elect  a Republican 
President,  we  will  dissolve  the  Union,  I don’t  want  any  one 
to  put  off  the  evil  day  which  would  follow  such  event  by  say- 
ing, ‘let  it  slide!’  but  some  one  who  would  stand  by  the  tomb 
of  Andrew  Jackson  and  become  infused  to  such  extent  with 
the  spirit  of  that  old  patriot,  that  he  would  be  ready  to  cry 
out  * * * By  the  eternal — the  Union  shall  be  preserved 

* * * That’s  what  I mean,  by  asking  you  are  you  ready 

to  fight  l If  you  have  got  your  sentiments  up  to  that  manly 
pitch,  I am  with  you  all  through  to  the  end!” 

Many  speeches  were  made  which  interested 
the  crowd,  and  moved  them  to  laughter  or  applause. 
Mr.  Giddings  made  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches 
and  appeared  more  than  any  other  to  voice  the 
sentiments  of  the  assembled  people  when  he  said:- — 

“I  would  have  a committee  appointed  to-day  to  apply 
to  the  first  and  nearest  officer  who  has  the  power,  that  he 
shall  issue  a writ  for  the  release  of  those  prisoners  [pointing 
to  the  jail]- — not  the  men  who  have  now  been  summoned  to 
Columbus,  but  those  who  have  not  been  sentenced.  And  I 
want  to  be  appointed  on  that  committee  and  if  so,  I will 
promise  you  that  no  sleep  shall  come  to  my  eyelids  this  night 
until  I have  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to  have  these  men 
released.” 

There  was  immense  applause,  and  still  more 
when  he  added : — 

“If  it  was  not  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  for  which 
I have  the  utmost  respect,  I would  ask  for  no  judicial  process , 
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but  those  men  should  be  brought  before  you  today.  * * * I 

know  that  the  Democratic  press  throughout  the  country 
has  represented  me  as  counselling  forcible  resistance  to  this 
law  and  God  knows  it  is  the  first  truth  they  have  ever  told 
about  me. 

“Now  let  all  those  who  are  ready  and  resolved  to  resist 
when  all  other  means  fail — when  your  rights  are  trampled 
into  the  dust — when  the  yoke  is  fixed,  upon  your  necks — 
and  when  the  heel  of  oppression  crushed  your  very  life  out — 
all  those  who  are  thus  ready  to  resist  the  enforcement  of 
this  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Law — -Speak  out!  [The  roar 
which  now  arose  from  thousands  of  voices  was  deafening.]” 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  a pre- 
amble and  seven  resolutions.  The  preamble  recited, 
inter  al. : 

“That  the  history  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
as  recently  administered,  is  a history  of  repeated  injuries 
and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  Africaniza- 
tion of  this  continent  by  the  diffusion  and  establishment 
of  slavery  and  the  restriction  and  limitation  of  freedom. 
That  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  reversing  all  the  well-estab- 
lished rules  which  for  ages  have  been  the  bulwark  of  personal 
liberty,  yields  its  legitimate  fruit  in  the  recent  atrocities  on 
the  Western  Reserve.”  i 

The  first  resolution  sets  out  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  its  amendments 

“constituted  a general  government  for  special  purposes,  and 
delegated  to  that  government  certain  definite  powers,  reserv- 
ing to  each  State  for  itself  the  residuary  mass  of  right  to  their 
own  self-government ; and  that  whensoever  the  general  govern- 
ment assumes  undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  unauthora- 
tive,  void,  and  of  no  force,  and  being  void,  can  derive  no 
validity  from  mere  judicial  interpretation;  * * * that 

this  government  created  by  this  compact,  was  not  made  the 
exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  itself  * * * but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact 

between  parties  having  no  common  judge  each  party  has 
an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions,  as  of 
the  mode  and  measure  of  redress.” 

The  others,  in  part,  set  out: — 

“2d.  That  the  law  commonly  known  as  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1850  was,  in  the  opinion  of  this  assembly,  passed 
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by  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  powers  improperly  assumed; 

“3d  That  one  of  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  democracy 
in  the  'General  Government,  is  the  pliant  subserviency  of 
the  Supreme  Court"  of  the  United  States  to  the  objects  of 
party  politics,  thus  greatly  diminishing  that  public  confi- 
dence in  the  judiciary  so  essential  to  good  order”  [and  this] 
“renders  it  incumbent  upon  the  people  to  consider  what 
measures  are  necessary  to  restore  that  tribunal  to  its  ancient 
estate.” 

“4th.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  assembly,  an  amendment 
of  the  federal  judiciary  system  is  indispensably  necessary, 
so  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  may  be  respected  and 
individuals  guarded  from  oppression.  * * * it  is  strongly 

recommended  that  the  life  tenure  of  judges  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  judicial  office  be  limited  to  a term  of  years; 
that  Congress  so  remodel  the  judicial  circuits  that  a majority 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  have  a majority  of  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.”241 


To  appreciate  the  feeling  which  prompted  this  resolution  and  others  similar 
to  it,  passed  by  county  and  State  Conventions,  one  should  study  the  personnel 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  At  the  close  of  Jackson’s  administration,  March  4, 
1837,  the  Court  consisted  of  seven  Justices,  four  from  the  free  States  and  three 
from  the  slave  States.  By  act  of  Congress,  two  more  Justices  were  authorized, 
and  soon  after  his  inauguration.  Van  Buren  appointed  Catron,  of  Tennessee,  and 
McKinley  of  Alabama.  As  thus  constituted,  the  Court  consisted  of  four  justices 
from  the  free  States  and  five  from  the  slave' States  and  this  division  of  appoint- 
ments between  free  and  slave  States  was  maintained  with  brief  intervals,  from 
1837  to  1861.  John  McLean  was  the  only  justice  appointed  from  the  Northwest 
prior  to  the  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1861.  Such  apportionment 
could  not  be  based  upon  population,  wealth,  or  the  volume  and  importance  of 
litigation  originating  in  the  respective  sections.  Its  composition  was  such  as  to 
guarantee  that  the  interests  of  slavery  should  be  at  all  times  protected.  All  but 
Benj.  R.  Curtis  were  appointed  by  Democratic  Presidents.  It  was  while  such 
composition  persisted  that  the  important  cases  of  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,  16  Pet. 
539;  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt,  5 How.  215;  Moore  v.  Illinois,  14  How.  13;  Dred  Scott 
v.  Sandford,  19  How.  393;  and  Ableman  v.  Booth,  21  How.  506,  were  decided.  See 
the  following  table  for  list  of  Justices  appointed  from  1811  to  1861: — 


Name  of 
Justice 

State 

By  Whom 
Appointed 

Date  of 
Commission 

Termination 

Succeeded 

Joseph  Story 

Mass. 

Madison 

Nov.  18,  ’ll 

Died,  1845 

Cushing 

Gabriel  Duvall 

Md. 

Madison 

'11 

Ret.  1833 

Smith  Thomspon 

N.  y. 

Monroe 

Dec.  8,  ’23 

Died,  1843 

Livingston 

Robert  Trimble 

Ky. 

Adams 

May  9,  ’26 

Died,  1828 

Todd 

John  McLean 

Ohio 

Jackson 

March  7, ’29 

Died, 1861 

Trimble 

Henry  Baldwin 

Pa. 

Jackson 

Jan.  6,  ’30 

Died, 1844 

Washington 

James  M.  Wayne 

Ga. 

Jackson 

Jan.  9,  ’35 

1867 

Johnson 

Roger  B.  Taney 

Md. 

Jackson 

March  15,  ’36 

Died,  1864 

Marshall 

Philip  P.  Barbour 

Va. 

Jackson 

March  15, '36 

Died,  1841 

Duvall 

John  Catron 

Tenn. 

Van  Buren 

March  8,  '37 

Died, 1864 

Original 

John  McKinley 

Ala. 

Van  Buren 

Apil  22,  '37 

Died,  1852 

Original 

Peter  V.  Daniel 

Va. 

Van  Buren 

March  3,  '41 

Died,  1860 

Barbour 

Samuel  Nelson 

N.  Y. 

Tyler 

Feb.  14,  '45 

Res.  1872 

Thompson 

Levi  Woodbury 

Mass. 

Tyler 

'45 

Died, 

Story 

Robt.  C.  Grier 

Penn. 

Polk 

Aug.  4,  ’46 

Res.  1870 

Baldwin 

Benj.  R.  Curtis 

Mass. 

Fillmore 

Sept.  22,  '51 

Res.  1857 

Woodbury 

John  A.  Campbell 

Ala. 

Pierce 

March  22,  '53 

Res.  1861 

McKinley 

Nathan  Clifford 

Me. 

Buchanan 

Jan.  12,  ’58 

Died,  1881 

Curtis 
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The  5th  condemns  the  recent  proceedings  in 
the  Federal  Court,  of  this  District  as  an  “employ- 
ment of  the  most  disgraceful  partisan  means,”  to 
secure  conviction,  and  as  “without  a parallel  even 
in  the  modern  history  of  despotism and  proposed 
that  a fund  be  raised  by  individual  subscriptions 
of  one  dollar  each  to  be  collected  and  applied  by 
“three  commissioners  appointed  by  this  assembly 
to  be  called  Commissioners  of  the  Liberty  Fund ” 
for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners. 

“6th.  That  our  fellow  citizens  of  Lorain  County,  who  are 
now  in  jail  * * * are  entitled  to  their  liberty,  and  must 

have  it,  peaceably  and  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  law;” 
[and  constitutes]  “Joshua  R.  Giddings  of  Ashtabula  County, 
Herman  Canfield,  of  Medina  County,  and  Robert  F.  Paine, 
of  Cuyahoga  County  * * * a Committee  to  sue  out  the 

writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of  said  prisoners  without  un- 
necessary delay. 

“7th.  * * * that,  stimulated  as  well  by  the  wrongs 

and  outrages  which  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  vast 
assemblage,  * * * it  is  the  manifest  duty  of  Republi- 

cans everywhere  to  renew  their  united  efforts  with  an  energy 
not  to  be  remitted  until”  [every  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment be  restored  to  the]  “pristine  purity  of  Jeffersonian  Re- 
publicanism” 

The  formal  work  of  the  convention  having  been 
thus  completed,  Governor  Chase  was  introduced 
and  received  with  tremendous  cheers.  Much  de- 
pended upon  the  tone  of  his  remarks.  The  resolu- 
tions adopted  were  too  tame  to  suit  men  of  the  stamp 
of  Giddings  and  Clay,  and  some  hoped  for  something 
more  radical  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State. 
They  were  disappointed.  With  great  dignity  and 
soberness  he  stated: — 

“That  he  had  not  come  to  counsel  any  violence.  The 
American  people,  having  the  control  of  all  power  by  the  ballot 
boxes,  it  was  for  them  to  do  it  in  their  legitimate  way. 

“It  was  not  necessary  that  we,  the  sovereigns  of  the  land, 
should  resort  to  any  measures  which  could  not  be  carried 
out  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  * * * We 

exist  under  a State  Government  and  a Federal  Government, 
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and  if  the  Government  does  wrong,  turn  it  out.  Dismiss 
the  unworthy  servants  and  put  in  those  who  will  do  your 
will.” 

Speaking  of  habeas  corpus  proceedings  for  the 
release  of  Bushnell  and  Langston,  then  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  he  said: — 

“If  the  process  for  the  release  of  any  prisoner  should  issue 
from  the  Courts  of  the  State,  he  was  free  to  say  that  so  long 
as  Ohio  was  a Sovereign  State,  that  process  should  be  executed. 

“We  can  reform  the  Judiciary,  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  although  the  process  may  be  too  slow  to 
suit  some  of  the  more  excited  of  the  audience,  yet  none  of 
them  were  so  old  that  they  might  not  see  the  operation  of 
this  remedy.  He  did  not  counsel  revolutionary  measures, 
but  w hen  his  time  came  and  his  duty  was  plain  he,  as  Governor 
of  Ohio,  wrould  meet  it  as  a man. 

“His  deliberate  judgment  was  that  no  person  could  be 
seized  and  captured  w^hile  he  was  a citizen  of  any  sovereign 
State,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

“Let  the  courts  be  appealed  to,  and  let  them  act  in  accord- 
ance wdth  their  consciences  and  their  duty  between  themselves 
and  their  God.  The  great  remedy  is  in  the  people  themselves, 
at  the  ballot  box.  Elect  men  with  back  bone  who  wdll  stand 
up  for  their  rights,  no  matter  what  forces  are  arrayed 
against  them.” 

Peter  Hitchcock  and  Columbus  Delano  being 
called  on,  also  counseled  against  violence  of  any 
sort.  The  latter  said:— 

“We  must  try  law  first — law  and  patience — -but  with  it  all,  a 
patience  and  perseverance  that  shall  never  die,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  wTong.  If  you  have  not  such  a Court  as  you 
want,  make  such  a court  by  the  ballot  box,  and  your  laws  will 
be  executed.  You  are  here  in  solemn,  thoughtful,  earnest, 
manly,  and  solid  determination  to  do  right  and  naught  but 
right.  Go  on  in  that  course  and  God  wall  be  with  you.” 

John  M.  Langston,  a lawyer  practicing  in 
Oberlin,  was  introduced  and  said:  “He  hated  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  as  he  did  the  Democratic  party, 
with  a deep,  unalterable  hatred.”  He  then  went  on 
with  a clear,  noble,  bold  utterance  of  sentiments 
which  were  clothed  in  as  eloquent  language  as  is 
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often  heard  upon  the  floors  of  the  halls  of  Congress. 
The  listeners  forgot  that  he  was  a black  man — he 
spoke  a white  language  such  as  few  men  can  speak: — 

“If  you  can’t  hate  slavery  because  it  oppresses  the  black 
man  in  the  Southern  States,  for  . God’s  sake,  hate  it  for  its 
enslavement  of  white  men.  Don’t  say  it  is  confined  to  the 
South,  here  it  is  on  our  neighbors  and  citizens. *  * * * As 

we  love  our  friends,  as  we  love  our  God-given  rights,  as  we 
love  our  homes,  as  we  love  ourselves,  as  we  love  our' God, 
let  us  this  afternoon  swear  eternal  enmity  to  the  law.  Ex- 
haust the  law  first,  for  these  men,  but  if  this  fail,  for  God’s 
sake,  fall  back  upon  our  own  natural  rights,  and  say  to  the 
prison  walls  ‘come  down,  and  set  these  men  at  liberty.’  ” 
[Cheers.] 

Asa  Mahan,  former  President  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, said  he 

“liked  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  [sensation]  He  liked  it 
because  it  could  not  be  executed;  and  again  because  it  was 
political  death  to  the  party  that  originated  and  executed  it.” 

The  number  of  persons  present  upon  the  square 
to  listen  to  the  speakers  was,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
from  ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand.  From  the 
speakers’  stand  an  almost  unbroken  sea  of  heads 
covered  the  space  all  over  that  section  of  the  Park 
from  the  fountain  to  the  fences.  The  trees,  fences, 
windows  and  steps  of  the  custom  house  were  crowded 
with  interested  spectators,  the  whole  forming  a con- 
gregation equal  to  several  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tions. 

The  proceedings  were  reported  at  length  in  the 
Cleveland  Republican  papers,  2 4 2 and,  with  more 
or  less  fulness,  in  other  city  and  county  newspapers. 2 4 3 
The  importance  of  the  meeting  was  generally  recog- 


141  Cleveland.  Leader,  May  25,  1859;  Cleveland  Herald,  May  24  and  25.  1859. 

*4*  Cincinnati  Gazette,  May  26,  1859;  Ohio  State  Journal,  May  25  and  26,  1S59; 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  May  24  and  25,  1859;  Ashtabula  Sentinel,  May  26  and  June 
2,  1859;  Ashtabula  Telegraph,  May  28,1859;  Guernsey  Times,  June  2,  1859;  Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat,  May  27,  1859;  Independent  Democrat,  June  1,  1859;  Norwalk 
Reflector,  May  31,  1859;  Oberlin  Evangelist,  June  8,  1859;  Painesville  Telegraph, 
May  26,  1859;  Portage  County  Democrat,  June  1,  1859;  Western  Reserve  Chronicle, 
June  1,  1859. 
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nized  and  the  speech  of  Governor  Chase,  and  the 
resolutions  adopted,  were  generally  commended. 2 4 4 
Some  of  the  more  radical  papers  were  not  content 
with  their  moderate  tone  and  with  the  slow  process 
recommended  for  righting  recognized  wrongs. 2 4 5 


***  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  said.  May  2 6,  1859,  after  quoting  from  the  editorial 
of  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  “The  grounds  of  all  this  excitement  are,  first,  .an  odious 
statute,  very  widely  deemed  unconstitutional  in  many  of  its  provisions,  for  the 
reclamation  of  runaway  slaves  on  free  soil,  and  secondly  an  intolerably  tyrannical 
method  of  enforcing  the  law,  in  the  particular  cases  recently  arising  on  the  Western 
Reserve.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  was,  of  purpose,  made  as  offensive  as  possible 
to  the  North.  It  has  never  done  slave-holders  any  real  good,  and  it  never  will. 

*  *  * * But  when  enforced  by  federal  officials,  after  the  manner  Willson,  Belden 

& Co.,  have  chosen  to  adopt,  it  cannot  fail  to  awaken  intense  popular  indignation. 
It  ought  to  do  so.”  [Quoted  with  approval  in  Cleveland  Leader,  May  27,  1859.] 
The  Cleveland  Herald,  said.  May  25,  1859,  “The  African  Democracy  have  our 
sympathy  in  their  disappointment  at  the  result  of  the  doings  of  the  Convention, 
but  it  was  deemed  utterly  impossible — even  to  accomodate  them — to  tear  down  a 
jail,  or  ‘groan’  Federal  officials.  The  ‘Declaration’  adopted  by  the  meeting;  the 
letters  read  from  invited  guests;  the  speeches  made  by  the  different  orators;  the 
respectability  and  good  behaviour  of  the  mass  of  thousands  collected  together 
under  circumstances  of  Federal  oppression  and  arrogance  having  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  Ohio,  speak  for  the  character  of  the  meeting,  the  forbearance  of  the 
people  of  the  Reserve,  and  the  determination  of  the  Republican  party  to  ‘right 
their  wrongs’ in  a manner  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions.  * * * 

The  slave  States  could  not  present  such  a gathering  of  law-abiding  men,  and  let 
the  case  be  reversed,  and  not  a stone  of  a jail  in  a slave  State  would  have  remained 
one  upon  the  other.”  The  Ohio  State  Journal  said,  May  28,  1859,  “The  proceedings 
were  pervaded  by  a spirit  of  determined  resistance  to  the  legal  outrage  that  is 
being  perpetrated  against  free  citizens  of  Ohio,  under  the  assumed  sanction  of 
the  Constitution;  yet  that  resistance  is  to  be  made  effective  through  the  just  opera- 
tion of  law,  and  a resort  to  the  Republican  remedy,  the  ballot  box.  Never  was 
there  a more  sublime  moral  spectacle  than  that  presented  by  this  assemblage  of 
freemen.  * * * Amidst  all  these  incentives  to  violent  and  extreme  action, 

amidst  all  these  appeals  of  strong  emotion  and  deep  conviction  of  their  wrongs, 
they  looked  beyond  the  impassioned  hour,  upon  the  clear  future.  They  saw  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  THE  RIGHT;  and  the  sight  inspired  them  with  patience 
and  forbearance,  while  it  nerved  them  with  fresh  energy  and  determination.”  The 
Ashtabula  Sentinel  said.  May  26,  1859,  “The  best  possible  order  prevailed,  though 
a deep  feeling  of  the  wrong  that  called  the  people  together  was  manifest.  The 
meeting  proved  that  the  people  of  the  Reserve  are  sound  to  the  core,  determined 
to  defend  their  rights;  yet  careful  of  preserving  order.”  The  Oberlin  Evangelist 
said,  June  8,  1859.  “The  tone  and  temper  of  the  meeting  was  fervid,  yet  consider- 
ate, true  to  freedom,  yet  true  also  to  good  order.  The  doctrine  maintained  by 
the  resolutions  and  by  all  the  speakers  is  this- — The  Fugitive  Slave  act  unconstitution- 
al and  void,  to  be  nroer  obeyed,  but  to  be  resisted  by  all  legal  means  until  those  means 
shall  have  been  fully  exhausted.  Beyond  this  point  no  definite  action  is  taken.  Evi- 
dently the  speakers  all  felt  a good  degree  of  confidence  that  these  means  would 
prove  effective.”  See  also  Toledo  Blade,  May  — , 1859;  Norwich  (Conn.)  Courier, 
June  — , 1859;  Ashtabula  Telegraph,  May  28.  1859;  Independent  Democrat,  June 
I,  1859;  Norwalk  Reflector,  June  7,  1859;  Painesville  Telegraph,  May  26,  1859. 

*«»  The  Portage  County  Democrat  said,  June  1,  1859,  “Not  many  communities, 
so  highly  and  justly  excited  by  flagrant  wrongs,  would  have  refrained  from  exe- 
cuting summary  vengeance  upon  the  authors  of  so  much  mischief,  would  have 
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One  fact,  that  tended  to  tranquilize  the  meeting 
was  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  first  exhaust- 
ing all  legal  remedies,  an  application  had  been  made 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  for  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  the  release  of  Simeon  Bushnell  and 
Charles  H.  Langston,  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  the  Cuyahoga  jail,  as  well  as  to 
fines  and  Court  costs.  The  case  had  been  very 
ably  argued  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners  by  Hon.  A.  G. 
Riddle  and  by  Christopher  P.  Wolcott,  Attorney 
General  of  the  State,  the  latter  acting  under  instruc- 
tions of  Governor  Chase.  The  Government  was 
represented  by  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Belden  and 
by  Noah  H.  Swayne  of  Columbus,  later  a Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  submitted 
the  case  on  their  brief.  A decision  was  expected 
soon.  All  of  the  Judges  of  that  Court  had  been 
elected  as  Republicans  and  were  known  as  anti- 
slavery men,  and  there  was  a general  belief,  shared 
by  the  Democrats,  that  the  Court  would  grant  the 
writ  and  discharge  the  prisoners.  2 4 6 The  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin  had  granted  a similar  writ,  in 
the  case  of  Sherman  M.  Booth  v.  U.  S . Marshal 
Ableman , 3 Wise.  13,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that 


refrained  from  relieving  innocent  friends  from  unjust  estraint  of  their  personal 
freedom.  But  the  day  of  vengeance  was  postponed.  No  prisons  fell,  no  Hamans 
hung.  But  the  day  of  reckoning  will  not  always  tarry.” 

*4®  The  Ohio  Statesman  (Dem.)  said.  May  26,  1859,  in  anticipation  of  such  a 
decision. — “And  what  then?  We  apprehend  the  U.  S.  Marshal  will  at  once  take 
Bushnell  and  Langston  into  custody  and  proceed  to  carry  out  the  order  of  the 
United  States  District  Court.  Gov.  Chase  must  then  come  to  the  rescue  and  a 
collision  will  at  once  ensue. *  * * * The  Democratic  party  of  Ohio  and  all  the 

Union-loving  men  of  other  parties  will  be  found  on  one  side,  and  the  treasonable 
squad  of  Abolitionists  and  Disunionists  on  the  other.  The  law  of  Congress  will 
be  sustained,  and  the  traitors  to  their  country,  to  law,  order  and  good  government, 
will  be  overwhelmed.”  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  said.  May  21,  1859,  “We  are 
prepared  to  see  the  Judges,  raised  into  power  by  their  subservience  to  the  treason- 
able elements  of  the  country,  prostitute  the  sacred  authority  with  which  they  are 
invested,  to  base  purposes,  to  keep  in  the  favor  of  those  to  whom  they  are  indebted 
for  their  official  position.”  And  May  30,  1859,  “If  Langston  and  Bushnell  are 
released,  they  will  be  immediately  re-arrested  by  the  Marshal  of  this  District, 
who  has  gone  to  Columbus  for  that  purpose.  This  will  bring  on  the  long-dreaded 
collision  of  authority,  between  the  State  and  General  Government,  and  force 
must  meet  force,  and  might  make  right.” 


. 
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the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  would  have  discharged  the 
prisoners,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  had  decided  in  the  case  of  Prigg  v. 
Pennsylvania , that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1793 
was  constitutional,  and  had,  only  two  months  before, 
reversed  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  in  the 
Booth  case,  holding  that  no  State  Court  could  take 
a prisoner  from  the  custody  of  a Marshal,  or  Sheriff, 
holding  him  by  orders  of  a Federal  Court,  acting 
under  authority  of  both  laws,  relating  to  fugitives 
from  labor. 

The  decision  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  was 
announced  on  May  30,  1859.  Three  Judges,  Swan, 
Scott  and  Peck,  held  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
or  such  portion  thereof  as  the  prisoners  were  charged 
with  violating,  was  constitutional  and  that  the 
prisoners  must  be  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  Marshal.  Judge  Swan  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  but  Judge  Peck,  wrote  a separate 
opinion.  Judges  Brinkerhoff  and  Sutliff  dissented 
and  wrote  opinions,  the  first  distinguished  by  its 
brevity,  and  the  last  by  a very  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  Constitution  and  its  spirit  based  upon  con- 
temporary evidence  and  early  decisions  of  the  Courts. 
The  statement  of  the  case,  arguments  of  Counsel, 
and  opinions  of  the  Court  occupy  249  pages  of 
Volume  9 of  the  Ohio  State  Reports.  The  decision 
was  naturally  very  disappointing  to  the  majority 
of  the  people  on  the  Western  Reserve,  but  they 
accepted  it  as  final,  and  immediately  turned  their 
attention  to  securing  through  political  action  what 
the  Courts  had  denied  them. 2 4 7 


147  The  Cleveland  Leader  said,  May  31,  1859,  “It  is  the  end  of  the  legal  contro- 
versy at  this  time.  The  free  people  can  only  take  an  appeal  through  the  ballot 
boxes.  State  and  National.  This  they  will  do.  The  struggle  between  Freedom  and 
Slavery,  Liberty  and  Despotism,  is  but  begun.”  [Quoted  with  approval  in  the 
Ashtabula  Sentinel,  June  2,  1859.]  The  Cleveland  Herald  said,  “On  a question 
bristling,  as  this  does,  with  so  many  difficulties,  all  should  obey  the  scripture  well 
and  be  ‘slow  to  speak.’  It  is  too  grave  a question  to  be  disposed  of  on  street 
corners  and  it  is  one  in  which,  in  forming  an  opinion  upon,  impulse  should  have 
no  agency.  Res  adjudicata — the  bulwark  behind  which  the  profession  is  so  prone 
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The  Ohio  State  Journal , May  31,  1859,  expressed 
the  almost  universal  feeling  of  Republicans,  thus: — 
“Whatever  may  be  the  conflicting  popular  opinions 
upon  the  decision  rendered  by  a majority  of  the 
Court,  the  people  of  Ohio  will  doubtless  regard  it 
as  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  highest  tribunal 
of  the  State  and  will  respect  it  accordingly.”  Wade, 
Giddings,  Langston,  and  some  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve editors  could  not  suppress  their  ill  feeling.  2 4 8 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  took  delight  in  quoting 
the  fiery  language  of  these  men  before  the  decision 
was  announced  and  calling  on  them  to  do  as  they 


to  skulk — has,  evidently,  controlled  the  majority  of  the  Judges.  As  an  original 
question  it  has  not  been  met  by  the  majority,  for  Judge  Brinkerhoff,  in  his  opinion, 
says,  ‘A  majority  of  my  brethren,  as  I understand  them,  admit  that,  if  this  were 
a new  question  they  would  be  with  me,  and  they  yield  the  strong  leanings  of  their 
own  minds  to  the  force  of  the  rule  of  res  adjudicataV *  * * * Why  should  our 

Supreme  Court  yield  the  ‘strong  leanings  of  their  own  minds’  to  any  other  tribu- 
nal? * * * The  decision  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  should  not  control  a 

State  Supreme  Court,  for  each  Court  is  of  the  highest  dignity.  The  melancholy 
truth  is  the  majority  did  not  do  their  own  thinking.”  And  on  June  I,  1859, 
“How. can  the  tyranny  of  prior  decisions  be  more  glaringly  shown  than  by  point- 
ing to  such  able  and  honest  lawyers  as  Judges  Swan  and  Peck,  who  bow  in  obedi- 
ence to  prior  decisions  which,  were  the  questions  original  ones,  would  not  receive 
their  assent?”  and  quote  with  approval  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Brinkerhoff. 
“ ‘So  surely  as  the  matured  conviction  of  the  mass  of  intelligent  mind  of  this  country 
must  ultimately  control  the  operations  of  the  government  in  all  its  departments, 
so  surely  is  this  question  not  settled.  When  it  is  settled  right,  then  it  will  be 
settled,  and  not  till  then.’  ” The  Norwalk  Reflector  said,  June  7,  1859,  “Over  the 
result  the  ‘nigger  driving  democracy’  will,  of  course,  exult  as  they  would  at  the 
enforcement  of  any  other  law  that  has  for  its  object  the  crushing  out  of  freedom. 

* * * Though  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  tools  who  execute  it  in  the  most 

oppressive  manner,  are  odious  in  the  extreme,  to  every  man  possessing  a single 
spark  of  the  genuine  love  of  liberty  in  him,  yet  the  power  that  makes  and  moves 
them  must  be  met  and  punished;  and  it  will  be  done,  if  the  Republicans  prove 
true  to  the  cause  they  have  espoused.  Thank  heaven  the  ballot-box  is  left  us. 
Let  us  stand  firm  and  united  then,  and  in  i860  we  shall  conquer  the  combined 
forces  of  tories  and  dough  faces.” 

148  The  Summit  County  Beacon  said,  June  — , 1859,  “A  cowardly  and  miser- 
able sham  conservative,  speaking  through  the  mouth  of  Joseph  R.  Swan,  the  voice 
of  THREE  base,  timid,  judges  has  remanded  Bushnell  and  Langston  to  their  illegal 
prisonment.  Be  silent  who  will,  we  choose  to  utter  the  honest  indignation  of  one 
freeman  in  the  State.  The  people  of  Ohio  will  REMAND  those  three  Judges  to 
their  original  and  deserved  obscurity,  made  more  disreputable  because  of  the 
opportunities  thrown  away  to  achieve  a decent  judicial  fame.”  [Quoted  in  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  June  3,  1859.]  The  Painesville  Telegraph  said,  June  2,  1859, 
“We  do  not  censure  the  judgment  of  these  three  men  who  remanded  Bushnell 
and  Langston  to  prison  if  it  is  their  conscientious  opinion.  But  God  help  them  in 
their  blindness.” 


' 

. 
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had  threatened;  2 4 9 but,  again,  the  Ohio  State  Journal 
gave  expression  to  the  quiet  determination  of  the 
masses. 2 5 0 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 
at  Columbus,  June  2,  1859,  just  four  days  after 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the.  habeas 
corpus  case.  The  attendance  was  larger  than 
at  any  previous  convention.  All  felt  the  importance 
of  nominating  a strong  ticket  and  building  a strong 
platform.  William  Dennison  was  nominated  for 
Governor.  He  was  a most  affable  man  with  a charm- 
ing manner  and  a fine  presence  and  he  had  had  the 
double  training  of  a successful  lawyer,  and  a highly 
successful  business  man.  Probably  no  better  choice 

*«»  The  Cleveland  Palin  Dealer  said,  June  3,  1859,  “The  last  Ashtabula  Sentinel 
contains  the  proceedings  of  a great  banner  presentation  by  the  ladies  (God  bless 
them)  of  Ashtabula,  to  a committee  of  the  ‘Sons  of  Liberty’  * * * Among 

many  other  revolutionary  declarations  made  by  Mr.  Wade,  we  select  the  following: 

‘Ladies:  I stand  before  you  to-night,  to  say  that  those  men  of  Oberlin  and 
Wellington  acted  just  as  I should  have  acted,  and  will  act  whenever  occasion 
presents  itself.  And  more — I will  seek  opportunities  to  violate  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act.  * * * 

‘Ladies  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The  hour  of  trial  has  come.  Twenty  of  our  neigh- 
bors are  in  custody,  for  helping  ‘John’  on  to  Canada.  Now  shall  we  tamely  submit 
in  the  face  of  all  our  boasting  and  threats?  In  the  name  of  God  let  us  be  true  to  our 
words.  Let  us  be  true  to  our  professions  and  orinciples.  IF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT  OF  OHIO  DOES  NOT  GRANT  THE  HABEAS  CORPUS,  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  WESTERN  RESERVE  MUST  GRANT  IT — sword  in  hand 
if  need  be.’ 

‘The  Court  has  refused  to  release  these  prisoners  and  now  the  Ashtabulians 
have  got  to  make  good  their  word.”  And,  on  June  2.  1859,  quoted  from  Giddings’ 
letter  to  Ralph  Plumb,  dated  May  6,  1849,  “ ‘In  disregarding  this  law  the  prisoners 
did  right.  Their  error  consisted  in  SPARING  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  SLAVE 
CATCHERS.  THOSE  PIRATES  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  DELIVERED 
OVER  TO  THE  COLORED  MEN  AND  CONSIGNED  THE  DOOM  OF 
PIRATES.  WHICH  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  SPEEDILY  EXECUTED.’  ” 
And,  on  May  31,  1859,  “A  dispatch  from  Painesville  last  evening,  says,  ‘The  bells 
of  this  city  are  now  tolling  on  account  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  today 
at  Columbus.’  So  the  end  is  'not  yet.  ‘Revolutions’  says  the  Leader  ‘never  go 
backwards.’  Well,  then,  let  the  Revolution  go  on.  * * * There  is  a Revolu- 
tion going  on  in  Italy,  another  threatened  in  Hungary  * * * There  is  also  a 

Revolution  going  on  in  Mexico,  another  in  Central  America,  and  one  prayed  for 
in  Cuba.  It  is  a pity  that  Black  Republicans  and  Red  Republicans  in  this  freest 
of  all  countries  cannot  revolt  if  they  choose  to  do  so.” 

180  The  Journal  said,  June  14,  1859,  “The  idea  that  the  Republicans  of  Ohio 
have  sought  or  intend  to  seek  redress  for  the  palpable  wrongs  that  have  grown  up 
under  a perversion  of  law,  based  upon  a misconstruction  of  the  Constitution,  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the  operation  of  constitutional  remedies  is  absurd. 
The  mass  meeting  at  Cleveland  about  which  so  great  ado  has  been  made,  proposed 
no  other  plan  of  action.” 
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could  have  been  made  at  this  time.  William  Y. 
Gholson,  of  Cincinnati,  was  nominated  for  Supreme 
Court  Judge.  He  was  a Mississippian  by  birth, 
had  inherited  slaves,  manumitted  them  and  moved 
to  Ohio,  where  he  had  made  a fine  record  as  a lawyer 
and  as  one  of-  the  trio  of  able  Judges  who  first  con- 
stituted the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  and  gave 
it  a high  reputation,  extending,  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  city  and  State.  The  nomination  of  Judge  Swan, 
who  four  days  before  had  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  in  the  habeas  corpus  cases,  was  urged  by 
his  friends  contrary  to  his  own  judgment.  He  was 
complimented  by  a large  vote;  but,  as  he  himself 
foresaw,  his  nomination  was  rendered  impossible 
by  his  decision,  which  ran  counter  to  the  wishes 
and  hopes  of  the  majority  of  his  party.  His  reputa- 
tion as  lawyer  and  jurist  was  of  the  highest,  his 
character  unblemished,  and  he  was  personally  a 
lovable  man.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  his  re- 
nomination would  have  been  a matter  of  course; 
but  the  majority  of  the  delegates  present  felt  that 
to  renominate  him  then,  was  equivalent  to  endorsing 
his  views  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  the 
Republican  party  had  determined  to  make  the 
principal  point  of  attack. 251  In  the  light  of  subse- 

151  The  vote  stood  Gholson  217,  Swan,  140  and  blank  8.  The  Ashtabula 
Sentinel  said,  “Brinkerhoff  and  Sutliff  had  ably  and  nobly  maintained  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  people,  and  the  re-nomination  of  Judge  Swan  would  have 
been  a reproof  to  those  two  Judges.  * * * Had  they  submitted  to  the  de- 

cision, and  re-nominated  Swan,  the  party  in  Ohio  would  have  disbanded  and  the 
old  Guard  who  have  for  twenty-five  years  maintained  the  doctrines  of  Liberty 
amid  defeat  and  persecution,  would  at  once  have  reorganized  upon  their  present 
doctrines.”  And  again,  July  21,  1859,  “And  if  it  will  be  of  any  satisfaction  to  the 
Statesman , we  will  assure  it  that  whether  the  refusal  to  discharge  Bushnell  and 
Langston  worked  the  defeat  of  Judge  Swan  before  the  Convention  or  not,  it  made 
His  defeat  certain  before  the  people.  Enough  of  Delegates  were  very  free 
to  say  that  he  could  not  be  elected.”  * * * “This  will  be  the  case  with  all  who 

concur  with  him.”  The  Oberlin  Evangelist  said,  June  8,  1859,  “A  supreme  judge 
is  to  be  elected  next  fall  in  the  place  of  Judge  Swan  when  the  people  will  be  called 
upon  to  sustain  or  reverse  this  decision.”  The  Portage  County  Democrat  said, 
June  1,  1859,  “With  the  people,  under  God,  is  the  residuum  of  power, — with  them 
>s.the  remedy — that  remedy  is  the  ballot  box — let  that  remedy  be  faithfully  ap- 
plied while  a reasonable  hope  is  left  in  that  direction.  Let  judges  Brinkerhoff 
and  Sutliff  have  an  associate  worthy  of  them.”  See  also  Western  Reserve  Chronicle 
June  22,  1859. 
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quent  events,  it  may  well  be  said  that  Judge  Swan 
did  more  by  his  unpopular  decision,  for  his  party, 
for  his  State  and  for  the  Union,  than  any  other  man 
in  the  year  1859. 

The  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  papers  and  Ohio 
State  Journal  ignored  the  real  cause  of  Judge  Swan’s 
defeat,  and  rather  attributed  it  to  geographical 
considerations  and  dwelt  on  the  undoubted  merits 
of  Judge  Gholson. 2 5 2 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

“2.  That  the  people  of  Ohio  demand  a reorganization  of 
the  Judicial  Circuits  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  be 
so  constituted  as  to  give  every  section  of  the  Confederacy 
its  just  and  equal  voice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  that  provision  be  made  for  reviewing  the  decisions 
of  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  by 
appeal  or  writ  of  error  and  for  securing  fair  and  impartial 
juries  in  prosecutions  for  alleged  violations  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

“3.  That,  proclaiming  our  determination  rigidly  to  respect 
the  constitutional  obligations  imposed  upon  the  States  by  the 
Federal  compact,  we  maintain  the  Union  of  the  States,  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  in 
order  to  attain  these  important  ends,  we  demand  the  repeal 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850 , as  subversive  of  both  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  as 
contrary  to  the  plainest  duties  of  humanity  and  justice,  and 
as  abhorrent  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized  world. 

“6.  That  we  regard  all  suggestions  and  propositions  of 
every  kind,  by  whomsoever  made,  for  a revival  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  as  shocking  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  en- 
lightened portion  of  mankind;  and  that  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  government  or  people  conniving  at,  or  legalizing 
that  horrid  and  inhuman  traffic,  would  justly  subject  the 
government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  reproach 
and  execration  of  all  civilized  and  Christian  people  through- 
out the  world.” 


*  *  * * The  Cleveland  Herald  said,  June  3,  1859,  “The  nomination  of  Judge  Gholson 
is  one  of  the  best  that  could  be  made.  The  location  is  right;  Hamilton  County, 
by  its  size  and  the  amount  of  law  business,  is  entitled  to  one  of  the  five  Judges. 

* * * His  nomination  will  give  enthusiasm  and  satisfaction  in  the  Southwest 

part  of  the  State,  while,  under  all  the  late  excitements  on  the  Reserve  his  nomi- 
nation will  ensure  him  the  full  Republican  vote  of  the  North.” 
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The  Democratic  party  nominated  for  Governor, 
llufus  P.  Ranney,  the  strongest  candidate  they  could 
have  named,  an  able  lawyer  and  debater,  and  ex- 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  the  more  accept- 
able with  the  masses  because  he  had  not  of  late 
years  been  at  all  prominent  in  politics.  2 5 3 The 
rest  of  the  ticket  was  comparatively  weak,  and  a 
blunder  was  made,  when  Charles  N.  Allen,  of  Cadiz, 
was  nominated  for  School  Commissioner,  “an  office 
of  all  others,  requiring  mental  cultivation,  high 
literary  acquirements  and  talent  as  an  educator. 
Sir.  Allen  was  a good  party  man  and  served  well 
as  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal  and  juror  in  a nigger 
case.”  2 5 4 He  was  the  man  who  served  on  the  Bush- 
nell  jury  while  at  the  same  time  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Court. 

The  Democrats  tried  to  make  capital  out  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Republicans  to  renominate  Judge 
Swan,  but  the  issue  was  so  clearly  drawn  between 
the  Republican  demand  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
should  be  repealed  and  the  Democratic  demand 
that  it  should  be  obeyed,  that  this  side  issue  cut 
no  figure. 2 5 5 

The  Democratic  platform  opposed  the  revival 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  but  ignored  the  fact 


153  The  Western  Reserve  Chronicle  said,  June  8,  1859,  “Our  opinion  of  Judge 
Ranney  is  that  he  possesses  more  talent  than  any  man  belonging  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  this  State,  and  that  his  personal  popularity  is  great  and  deservedly 
so.  In  fact  we  know  of  no  man  belonging  to  the  fugitive  law  party,  whom  we  should 
prefer  to  see  in  the  Gubernatorial  Chair.” 

5 5 4 Cleveland  Herald , May  2 7.  1859;  Western  Reserve  Chronicle,  June  8,  1859. 

*85  The  Ohio  State  Journal  said,  June  7,  1859,  “For  the  Columbus  Democracy 
to  get  up  indignation  meetings  because  Judge  Swan  was  not  nominated  by  a 
Republican  convention,  when  every  one  of  them  would  have  used  their  worst 
efforts  to  defeat  him  if  he  had  been,  and  when  they  have  a candidate  of  their  own 
whom  they  will  persist  in  running  against  Judge  Swan,  in'  any  shape,  would  be 
a very  cheap  style  of  indignation. *  * * * But  it  is  said  by  a few  shallow  Demo- 

crats, who  would  scalp  Judge  Swan  much  sooner  than  they  would  vote  for  him,  that 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  assailed  because  he  was  not  renominated  by 
the  convention  in  order  to  sustain  his  decision  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law.  This  truly  would  be  a most  singular  way  of  preserving  the 
impartiality  of  the  Judiciary.”  And  on  June  8,  1859,  “We  deny  the  justice  of  any 
claim  that  a judge  should  be  renominated,  or  not  renominated,  because  of  a par- 
ticular decision. 
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that  it  was  already  open  and  that  offenders  were 
not  being  punished.  2 5 6 The  3d  Resolution  read 
as  follows: — 

“ Resolved , That  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  upon 
demand  of  the  persons  entitled  to  their  services  or  labor,  is  a 
duty  imposed  on  every  State  of  the  Union  by  the  terms  of 
the  Federal  compact;  that  laws  passed  by  Congress  to  secure 
such  rendition  in  1793  and  1850,  ought  to  be  promptly  and 
faithfully  executed;  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  self-styled 
Republican  party,  in  Ohio,  by  a persistent  disregard  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  this  particular,  have 
shown  themselves  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  well  dis- 
posed, patriotic  and  peaceable  citizens.” 

The  10th,  as  follows: — 

“ Resolved , That  we  are  opposed  to  conferring  upon  negroes, 
mulattoes,  or  other  persons  of  visible  admixture  of  African 
blood  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any  other  political  right,  de- 
siring that  the  laws  of  Ohio  be  made,  and  her  destinies  con- 
trolled, by  white  men  exclusively,  and  for  the  paramount 
interests  of  the  white  race.” 

Thus  the  issue  was  squarely  presented,  and  the 
campaign  hinged  on  the  question,  shall  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  be  enforced,  or  repealed.  One  of  the 
telling  arguments  in  favor  of  repeal  was  the  fact 
that  fourteen  of  Ohio’s  most  reputable  citizens 
were  still  languishing  in  a Cleveland  jail  for  yield- 
ing to  a charitable  impulse  to  rescue  a negro  from 
the  hands  of  rough  men  whom  they  believed  to  be 
kidnappers. 


**•  Painesville  Telegraph , June  2,  1859. 
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THE  CAPTORS  OF  JOHN  PRICE  INDICTED 
FOR  KIDNAPPING 

PROSECUTION  OF  QBERLIN- WELLINGTON 
RESCUERS  ABANDONED 

But  legal  remedies  had  not  all  been  exhausted. 
Judge  Carpenter  of  the  Lorain  County  Common 
Pleas  Court,  had  called  the  attention  of  his  Grand 
Jury  to  the  Ohio  Statute  to  prevent  kidnapping. 2 5 1 
He  said,  inter  at  — 

“The  misdemeanor  here  defined,  is  the  claiming  of  any 
black  or  mulatto,  within  Ohio,  whether  free  or  not  free,  to 
be  a fugitive  from  service,  or  labor,  and  the  getting,  or  at- 
tempting to  get  him  out  of  Ohio  before  such  claim  can  be 
legally  proved,  with  intent  to  enforce  the  claim. 

“The  Constitution  of  Ohio  inhibits  slavery,  and  regards 
all  persons  as  free  except  criminals.  * * * Who  then  is 

presumed  to  be  free?  Everybody!  Every  man,  woman  and 
child,  in  Ohio,  of  whatever  birth,  descent,  parentage,  com- 
plexion, or  comformation,  is  presumed  to  be  free.  * * * 

In  this  position  * * * I am  upheld  by  the  Constitution  of 

this  State  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  United  States.  Our  Bill 
of  Rights  begins*  Sec.  1.  All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  in- 
dependent/ * * * Does  any  caviller  pretend  that  the 

words,  ‘all  men’  * * * were  meant  to  exclude  blacks 

and  mulattoes?” 

He  then  went  on  to  show  that,  whenever  the 
Constitution  was  intended  to  exclude  blacks  or 
mulattoes,  e.  g.y  from  the  privilege  of  voting,  or  the 
duty  of  serving  in  the  militia,  the  word,  “white” 
was  used  before  the  words,  “male  citizens.”  The 
necessary  inference  was  that,  when  such  a qualifying 
word  was  left  out,  all  persons  were  included.  He 
then  proceeded  to  show  that,  admitting  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  Con- 
stitutional, it  was  a penal  statute  and  must  be  strictly 
construed;  that  any  person  claiming  its  protection, 
while  engaged  in  seizing  and  carrying  off  any  resident 


117  Act  of  April  17,  1857,  Ohio  Laws,  LIV.,  221-2. 
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of  Ohio,  must  comply  strictly  with  its  terms  and 
any  defect  in  the  authority  under  which  he  claimed 
to  act,  would  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  law 
and  justify  interference  on  the  part  of  any  one  sus- 
pecting that  he  was  acting  illegally.  258 

On  February  15th,  the  Grand  Jury,  thus  charged, 
returned  true  bills  against  Rufus  P.  Mitchell,  Ander- 
son Jennings,  Jacob  K.  Lowe,  and  Samuel  Davis, 
for  kidnapping  and  attempting  to  carry  out  of  the 
State,  in  unlawful  manner,  a negro  boy  named  John 
Price.  2 5 9 A warrant  was  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Lorain  County  on  the  same  day  and,  acting  under  it, 
he  arrested  Jacob  K.  Lowe,  at  Grafton,  April  4, 
1859,  and  the  others,  at  Cleveland,  May  11,  1859. 2 6 0 
A mistake  having  been  made  in  the  first  name  of 
Mitchell,  a new  indictment  was  found  against  the 
four,  May  17,  1859,  Mitchell  being  correctly  named, 
in  this,  Richard  P.,  and  on  the  same  date  all  were 
rearrested  and  released  on  giving  a bail  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $3,200,  with  O.  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Wellington, 
Joseph  L.  Whiton,  of  Amherst,  and  Malachi  Warren, 
of  Qberlin,  as  sureties. 2 6 1 On  May  19th,  the  Judge 
set  the  cases  for  trial  on  July  6th,  next.  United 
States  Attorney  General  Black  instructed  District 
Attorney  Belden  to  defend  these  men  indicted  for 
kidnapping,  and  he  appeared  for  them  on  May  19th, 
an  act  which  called  forth  more  indignant  protests.  2 6 2 


***  This  charge  was  published  in  the  Medina  Gazette,  July  — , 1859,  and  copied 
from  that  paper  in  the  Cleveland  Leader,  July  7,  1859. 

*»•  Cleveland  Leader,  and  Herald,  Feb.  24,  1859;  Painesville  Telegraph,  March 
3,  1859;  Ooerlin  Evangelist,  March  16,  1859;  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Alarch  16,  1859. 

*•»  Cleveland  Leader,  April  21,  22  and  28;  May  13,  14  and  17,  1859;  Cleveland 
Herald,  April  21  and  25;  May  5,  12,  and  14.  1859.  Clrveland  Plain  Dealer,  April  21. 
1859;  Independent  Democrat,  April  6,  and  May  18.  1859;  Lorain  County  Eagle, 
May  18  and  25,  1859;  Portage  County  Democrat,  April  27,  1859;  IVestern  Reserve 
Chronicle,  April  27.  1859. 

»•»  Cleveland  Leader,  May  18,  20  and  21,  1859;  Cleveland  Herald,' May  18  and  19, 
1859;  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  May  20.  1859;  Painesville  Telegraph,  May  19,  1859; 
Jeffersonian  Democrat,  May  27.  1859;  Lorain  County  Eagle.  May  25,  1859. 

*•*  The  Clrveland  Herald  said.  May  16,  1859,  “Look  at  the  thing!  Jennings 
comes  from  Kentucky  on  a private  matter  for  his  employer — a most  disgraceful 
private  matter — and  gets  into  difficulty.  Why  should  the  United  States  so  prompt- 
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Were  the  funds  and  power  of  the  United  States  to 
be  employed  in  defending  all  men  indicted  for  violat- 
ing the  laws  of  Ohio?  If  not,  why  were  man-stealers 
exalted  above  all  other  persons  accused  of  crime? 

The  defendants  were  not  willing  to  trust  en- 
tirely to  District  Attorney  Belden  for  their  defense 
and  engaged  R.  H.  Stanton  of  Kentucky.  D.  K. 
Cartter  was  engaged  to  assist  the  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney of  Lorain  County,  W.  W.  Boynton,  afterwards 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  not  to  be 
confused  with  Lewis  D.  Boynton.  It  was  morally 
certain  that,  on  the  same  evidence  which  was  given 
at  Cleveland,  a Lorain  county  Judge  and  jury  would 
convict  all  four  defendants  of  kidnapping.  The 
invalidity  of  both,  the  warrant  given  to  Lowe  and 
the  Power  of  Attorney  given  to  Jennings,  and  the 
lack  of  resemblance  between  Bacon’s  slave  John, 
as  described  in  the  latter,  and  John  Price  of  Oberlin, 
would  have  been  argued  with  telling  effect  before 
a Court  and  jury,  free  from  bias  in  favor  of  the 
Administration  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the 
defendants  were  unwilling  to  risk  a trial  with  a possi- 
ble sentence  of  from  three  to  eight  years  at  hard 
labor  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  staring  them  in  the 
face. 263 

Their  Kentucky  attorney  seeing  that  his  clients 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  going  to  trial,  or  by  further 
prosecution  of  the  Rescuers,  negotiated  wTith  Mr. 
Cartter  a settlement  of  all  litigation,  by  the  terms 
of  which,  the  United  States  was  to  enter  nolle  prosequi 

ly  rush  to  his  rescue,  tendering  to  him  the  use  of  government  lawyers  and  govern- 
ment money  in  his  defence?  Is  this  the  parental  care  that  the  Government  exer- 
cises over  all  private  citizens  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  private  objects,  overstep  the 
bounds  of  criminal  law  and  find  themselves  lodged  in  jail?  Or  is  * * * the 

business  of  slave-catching  * * * of  such  a character  as  to  entitle  its  followers, 

above  all  other  men,  to  the  care  and  protection  of  our  government?”  See  also 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer , May  II.  1859;  Cleveland  Leader,  May  20,  1859;  Ashtabula 
Sentinel,  May  19,  1859;  Ohio  State  Journal,  May  19,  1859;  Ashtabula  Telegraph, 
May  14  and  21,  1859;  Norwalk  Reflector,  May  24,  1859;  and  Independent  Democrat, 
May  25  and  July  20,  1859. 

*•*  Cleveland  Leader,  July  6,  1859;  Cleveland  Herald,  July  5 and  6,  1859;  Ohio 
State  Journal,  July  8,  1859;  Independent  Democrat,  July  13.  1859. 


. 
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in  all  the  remaining  cases  against  the  Rescuers 
and  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Lorain  County 
was  to  do  the  same  in  the  kidnapping  cases.  Belden, 
at  first,  refused  to  agree.  He  had  sworn  to  “put 
Oberlin  through”  and  was  intending  to  do  so,  cost 
what  it  might.  But  on  an  intimation  from  Stanton 
that  if  he  persisted,  his  Kentucky  witnesses  would 
probably  be  non  est  inventus , when  the  next  case 
was  called  in  Cleveland,  he  yielded,  on  condition 
that  a statement  and  correspondence  should  be 
framed  up  showing  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  negotiations  and  only  consented  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  his  witnesses.  On  July  5th,  1859, 
the  papers  were  all  drawn  up  and  signed.  The 
District  Attorney  nollied  the  remaining  cases  against 
the  Rescuers  and  the  Kidnapping  cases  were  dis- 
missed. So  ended  what  at  the  beginning  had  been 
trumpeted  in  the  Plain  Dealer  as  “THE  FIRST 
SIEGE  OF  OBERLIN.”  26  4 

The  Democratic  papers  made  loud  moan  over 
what  they  called  “compounding  of  felony,”  a betrayal 
of  his  trust  on  the  part  of  Belden,  a failure  of  duty, 
etc.;  but  consoled  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  the  Rescuers  had  been  punished  as  much  by 
their  eighty-five  days  imprisonment  in  the  Cleve- 
land jail  as  if  they  had  been  duly  convicted  and 
sentenced. 2 6 5 


*•«  Cleveland  Herald , and  Plain  Dealer,  July  6,  7 and  8,  1859;  Cleveland  Leader, 
July  7 and  1 1, 1859;  Ohio  State  Journal,  July  7,  8 and  9,  1859;  Independent  Democrat, 
July  6 and  13,  1859;  Portage  Sentinel,  July  7,  1859;  Ashtabula  Telegraph,  July  9.  1859; 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  July  — , 1859;  Portage  County  Democrat , July 
13,  1859;  Painesville  Telegraph,  July  14,  1859;  Western  Reserve  Chronicle,  July 
13,  1859;  Oberlin  Evangelist,  July  20,  1859. 

»«  * The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  said,  July  6,  1839,  “So  the  Government  has  been 
beaten  at  last,  with  law,  Justice,  and  facts  all  on  its  side,  and  Oberlin.  with  its  re- 
bellious Higher  Law  creed  is  triumphant.  The  precedent  is  a bad  one.”  The 
Portage  Sentinel  (Dem.)  said  July  7,  1859,  “We  regret  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  the 
Cleveland  papers  of  last  night,  that  U.  S.  Attorney  Belden  has  nollied  the  indict- 
ments against  the  Oberlin  Rescuers  now  in  jail,  on  condition  that  the  Oberlinites 
will  nollie  the  indictments  against  the  Kentucky  witnesses  who  were  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  kidnapping.  This  arrangement,  which  was  made  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  witnesses,  is  in  very  bad  taste  and  unbecoming  a Federal  Officer.”  The  Mt. 
Vernon  Banner  (Dem.)  said.  July  — , 1859,  “This  arrangement,  or  compromise, 
we  regard  as  nothing  better  than  a disgraceful  compounding  of  felony.”  [Quoted 
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The  Republican  papers  exulted  in  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Rescuers,  condemned  anew  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  predicted  that  never  again 
would  there  be  an  attempt  to  enforce  this  odious 
and  inhuman  law.  2 6 6 Before  leaving  the  jail,  after 


in  Independent  Democrat,  July  20,  1859.]  The  Lorain  County  Eagle  (Dem.)  said, 
July  13,  1859,  “The  Republicans  are  making  some  very  silly  attempts  to  con- 
vince somebody  that  the  Oberlinites  have  achieved  a great  triumph,  and  that  the 
Government  has  ‘backed  down,’  or  something.  * * * The  law  was  enforced, 

Bushnell  and  Langston  were  tried,  convicted  and  imprisoned.  Thus  far  the 
triumph  seemed  to  be  altogether  with  the  Government.  * * * The  Gov- 

ernment has  succeeded  in  punishing  them  all  in  the  same  degree  as  far  as  imprison- 
ment is  concerned  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  such  a miserable  set  of  hair- 
brained fanatics  have  nothing  to  pay  fines  with  * * * Then  where  is  the  back- 

ing down?” 

*««  The  Cleveland  Herald  said,  July  6,  1859,  “All  this  shows  the  virtue  of  self 
respect.  The  State  of  Ohio  had  rights  and  Lorain  county  was  determined  that 
these  rights  should  be  respected.  This  has  put  an  end  to  nigger-ctaching  in 
Northern  Ohio.  * * * It  is  exceedingly  fortunate,  we  think,  for  all  concerned, 

that  the  Kentucky  men  brought  on  their  own  counsel  who  had  no  axe  to  grind 
save  the  cause  of  his  clients  and  wrho  was  unseduced  by  Federal  pap,  or  unawed 
by  Federal  frowns.”  The  Cleveland  Leader  said,  July  7,  1859,  “Never  were  a set 
of  men  worse  used  than  have  been  Jennings,  Bacon  and  Mitchell,  the  Kentucky 
slave  owner  and  slave-catchers  who  tried  to  seize  a negro  in  Oberlin,  by  the  Govern- 
ment officials  who  sought  to  make  a good  thing  out  of  it  for  themselves  and  for 
Democracy.  The  prosecutions  were  commenced  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent.of  those  who  claimed  to  have  a running  interest  in  ‘John,’  and  they  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  their  homes  repeatedly  at  the  call  of  these  officials,  for  the  purpose 
of  working  the  conviction  of  the  objects  of  their  political  hatred  and  unrelenting 
prosecution.  * * * these  same  valorous  officials,  who  had  been  to  Washing- 

ton for  orders  and  had  pledged  themselves  to  carry  them  out,  are  seen  the  day 
before  the  Court  opens  at  Elyria,  making  the  proposition  to  ‘cry  quits;’ — to  take 
back  all  their  threats,  and  enter  nollies  against  some  twenty  Lorain  citizens,  if  by 
that  means  they  could  get  their  Kentucky  friends  out  of  the  scrape  and  them- 
selves too.”  The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  said,  July  7,  1859,  “But  what 
becomes  of  the  sacredness  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  safety  of  the  Union, 
in  the  presence  of  such  a humiliating  surrender  of  the  lower  law  as  this?  * * * 

So  ends  the  famous  rescue  cases  and  it  may  be  safely  set  down  as  a fixed  fact  that 
they  are  the  last  of  the  sort  in  Ohio.  The  persecution  of  Christian  men  for  showing 
kindness  to  runaway  negroes  is  a losing  operation  socially  and  politically.” 
{Quoted  in  Ashtabula  Telegraph,  July  9,  1859.]  The  Portage  County  Democrat 
said,  July  13,  1859,  “These  suits  were  instituted  and  prosecuted  from  the  begin- 
ning with  a spirit  that  would  not  damage  the  reputation  of  the  Evil  one  for  Devil- 
ishness— and  that  they  are  abandoned  now  says  plainly  and  beyond  the  point  of 
controversy,  that  the  aim  designed  to  be  accomplished  has  been  defeated.  The 
Democratic  party  have  sunk  capital  instead  of  making  it,  the  Federal  officers 
have  covered  themselves  with  infamy  and  disgrace,  instead  of  being  able  to  enforce 
the  infamous  enactment  they  sought  to  do,  on  the  Western  Reserve.  Instead  of 
getting  money  out  of  the  persecuted,  the  United  States  foots  the  bills.”  The 
Painesville  Telegraph  said,  July  28,  1859,  “The  trial  of  the  Oberlin  Rescuers  has 
done  more  than  anything  that  has  ever  before  transpired  in  this  part  of  Ohio  to 
inform  the  people  upon  the  subject  of  State  Rights  and  Federal  encroachments; 
and  the  men  who  have  suffered  in  purse  and  person,  to  disseminate  that  informa- 
tion should  be  sustained  by  us.” 
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their  discharge  the  Rescuers  passed  Resolutions 
thanking*  the  Sheriff  of  Cuyahoga  county,  and 
Jailer  Smith  and  his  family  for  the  kindness  which 
had  mitigated  their  troubles,  and  to  the  Attorneys 
who  had  nobly  defended  their  cause  and  to  the  friends, 
far  and  near  who  by  prayer  and  act  had  remembered 
them,  and  to  the  Press  “which  has  given  us  constant 
and  valuable  aid.”  They  further  “ Resolved , 

“That  after  all  the  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  upon  us  by 
Government  officials  in  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  fugitive 
Slave  Act,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  say  that  our  hatred 
and  opposition  to  that  unjust  and  unconstitutional  law  are 
more  intense  than  ever  before. 

“No  fine  or  imprisonment  however  enforced,  by  whatever 
Court,  can  induce  us  to  yield  it  obedience.  We  will  here- 
after, as  we  have  heretofore,  help  the  panting  fugitive  to 
escape  from  those  who  would  enslave  him,  whatever  may  be 
the  authority  under  which  they  may  act.” 

They  then  presented  the  wives  of  the  Attorneys, 
the  Sheriff  and  the  Jailor,  with  some  beautiful 
pieces  of  silver  and  Mr.  Plumb,  speaking  for  the 
prisoners,  “requested  them  to  place  the  gifts  before 
their  husbands,  at  meals,  three  times  a day  while 
they  lived,  that  they  might  at  such  times,  when 
surrounded  by  their  families  and  those  dear  to  them, 
when  noble  and  generous  feelings  were  sure  to  come, 
look  upon  the  mementoes  and  remember  the  exciting 
scenes  through  which  they  had  just  passed.” 

The  prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  depart  un- 
noticed and  unattended.  In  the  afternoon,  about 
5 o’clock,  a hundred  guns  were  fired,  and  several 
hundred  citizens  of  Cleveland  gathered  at  the  jail 
to  escort  the  Rescuers  to  the  depot.  At  half  past 
five,  the  whole  company,  headed  by  Hecker’s  Band, 
marched  two  and  two,  to  the  depot  through  Superior 
and  Water  Streets.  As  the  train  started,  the  Band 
played  that  appropriate  air,  “Home,  Sweet  Home.”  2 6 7 
At  Oberlin  the  entire  town  was  out  to  greet 
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them;  Professor  Monroe  welcomed  them  in  an  appro- 
priate speed i and  then,  headed  by  the  Gberlin 
Band,  the  Fire  Company  and  the  Hook  & Ladder 
Company  in  uniform,  all  marched  to  the  First  Church 
where  the  return  of  the  martyrs  was  celebrated  with 
prayers  and  thanksgiving,  music  by  the  choir  of 
150  voices  and  speeches  by  the  venerable  Father 
Keep  on  behalf  of  the  home  folks,  and  by  Ralph 
Plumb,  Professor  Peck  and  James  M.  Fitch  on 
behalf  of  the  Rescuers.  Then  others  from  Cleveland, 
Elyria  and  Wellington  spoke  and  the  vast  audience 
did  not  adjourn  until  midnight. 2 6 8 

The  last  and  crowning  ovation  to  the  Rescuers 
came  off  on  Monday,  July  11th,  when  Bushnell, 
having  completed  his  term,  was  released  from 
imprisonment.  As  the  hour  approached  for  his 
departure  an  immense  crowd  gathered  in  and  about 
the  jail  to  see  him  off.  A procession  was  formed, 
headed  by  a guard  of  colored  men,  followed  by 
Hecker’s  Band  and  a long  line  of  friends  on  foot, 
a carriage  in  which  Bushnell  and  his  baggage  were 
placed  and  then  a long  line  of  carriages.  The  Cleve- 
land Artillery  Company  preceded  him  to  Oberlin 
and  saluted  him  on  arrival  with  a hundred  guns. 
Another  procession,  more  music,  more  speeches, 
prayers  and  thanksgiving.  The  procession  was  en- 
livened by  the  Hecker  Band,  of  Cleveland,  the 
Wellington  Band,  the  Elyria  Band  and  the  Oberlin 
Band,  the  Cleveland  Artillery  Company,  the  Oberlin 
Fire  Company,  and  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Company, 
all  in  uniform.  The  First  Church  was  again  filled 
with  an  enthusiastic  audience,  speeches  were  made 
by  Prof.  Monroe,  Ralph  Plumb,  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
dings,  D.  K.  Cartter,  A.  G.  Riddle  and  R.  P.  Spald- 
ing, of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Goodwin,  of  Sandusky,  Profes- 
sor James  Fairchild  and  John  M.  Langston. 

The  feature  of  these  public  exercises  which 
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most  impressed  visitors  was  the  noble  choir  of 
150  voices.  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Elyria  and  Wel- 
lington had  their  Bands.  Speakers  could  be  heard 
everywhere  during  political  campaigns,  although 
the  one  who  made  the  most  eloquent  speech  at 
Oberlin  had  been  but  seldom  heard  elsewhere  before 
that  day.  But  there  was  no  body  of  singers  any- 
where in  the  State,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Cincinnati,  which  could  compare  with  the  Oberlin 
choir  in  freshness  and  volume  of  sound  and  in  the 
finish  and  effect  of  its  singing.  Music  had  been  a 
specialty  in  Oberlin  from  the  time  when  Charles 
G.  Finney  first  went  there  in  1834  and  insisted  that 
one  of  the  eight  professorships  should  be  devoted 
to  Sacred  Music.  Professor  George  N.  Allen  was 
appointed  to  fill  that  chair.  Reporters  from  the 
Cleveland  Leader , and  Herald , had  been  in  Oberlin 
before  and  knew  something  of  the  good  things  to 
be  seen  and  heard,  there;  but  reporters  from  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  National  Democrat  were  there 
for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
greatly  they  were  impressed.  The  more  so,  as  they 
went  to  Oberlin  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
place  and  the  people. 269 


3 * • The  Cleveland  Leader  said,  July  12,  1859,  “Of  all  the  features  of  the  day, 
there  was  nothing  that  was  of  more  interest  than  the  singing  by  the  vast  and 
well  trainted  choir.  It  was  without  exception  the  most  grand  and  glorious  sing- 
ing— the  nearest  to  our  conception  of  a grand  choral  harmony  of  anything  we  ever 
heard.  A lady  remarked  to  us  on  the  homeward  passage,  that  she  ‘didn’t  believe 
we  would  hear  better  singing  in  the  other  world.’  We  do  believe  there  is  no  choir 
like  that  one  in  the  country.  No  words,  no  language  can  express  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  the  execution  of  the  Marseilles  Hymn,  or  [Professor  Allen’s]  ‘Gathering 
of  the  Free,’  and  so  will  not  attempt  it.  It  was  beyond  all  praise.”  The  National 
Democrat  (both  editors  being  present),  said,  July  12,  1859:  “They  [the  Oberlin 
people]  said  their  meeting  pleased  them — it  certainly  pleased  ns  and  we  felt 
it  was  good  for  us  to  be  there.  The  choir,  composed  of  near  two  hundred 
persons,  sang  the  Marseilles  with  thrilling  effect  — better,  far  better  than 
we  ever  heard  it  Jor  anything  else  sung.”  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
said,  July  12,  1859,  “John  Langston,  the  colored  man  and  brother  of  Charles 
who  was  convicted,  was  the  most  eloquent  speaker  of  the  occasion.  * * * 

But  the  dessert  of  the  feast,  which  we  purposely  reserve  to  speak  of  last,  was  the 
Choir,  led  by  C.  H.  Churchill.  Esq.  Talk  of  Sontag  and  her  supporters,  or  Picco- 
lomini,  or  Jenny  Lind,  or  Strakosch,  we  have  heard  them  all  with  stoic  composure, 
but  yesterday  we  surrendered  at  discretion  on  hearing  the  first  piece.”  [The  Gather- 
ing of  the  Free]  by  the  choir.  We  pondered  long  on  how  we  could  get  the  piece 
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During  the  campaign,  the  Republican  papers 
and  speakers  called  attention  to  the  record  of  Judge 
Ranney  with  reference  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
made  in  1850  and  1852,  and  used  his  speech  at 
Canfield,  in  October,  1850,  and  his  letter  to  Judge 
Hoffman  in  1852,  as  campaign  documents.  2 7 0 
Democratic  newspapers  and  orators,  on  the  other 
hand,  pointed  to  the  record  of  Mr.  Dennison  when 
as  a delegate  to  a Whig  State  Convention  and  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  in  1852,  he  voted, 
with  his  party,  that  the  Compromise  measures, 
including  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  a final  settlement  of  the  slavery  question 
and  be  rigidly  enforced. 2 7 1 

Ranney  was  rather  helped  than  hurt  by  this 
reference  to  his  past  history.  His  old  associates 


repeated  for  we  were  sure  they  could  sing  nothing  else  that  way.  At  length, 
solitary  and  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  Choir  a beautiful  lady  arose  and  struck  the 
glorious  Marseilles  * * * and  when  she  approached  the  chorus  the  whole 

galaxy  of  stars  arose  and  sang  together.  Well,  this  sent  us  kiting  to  France,  so 
that  we  hardly  knew  how  the  song  ended.  When  we  got  back  we  distinctly  recol- 
lect our  resolution  that  if  we  ever  went  to  Oberlin  again  it  wrou!d  be  to  hear  the 
choir.”  The  Cleveland  Herald  said,  July  12,  1859,  “The  choir  then  sang  the 
Marseilles  Hymn.  The  solo  was  performed  by  Miss  Church,  who  has  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  exquisite  voices  that  ever  came  from  human  lips.  Standing 
alone  she  sang  until  the  burst  of  ‘To  arms,  to  Arms,’  when  the  whole  choir  rose  as 
one  person,  giving  the  Hymn  an  effect  that  at  the  head  of  the  Franco-Sardinian 
army  would  lead  that  army  over  the  walls  of  every  city  of  the  ‘Historic  Square.’ 
The  music  by  this  choir  was  a treat  seldom  enjoyed,  but  never,  when  enjoyed,  for- 
gotten * * * * and  as  we  saw  a number  of  the  devotees  of  the  Federal  Ad- 

ministration wrapped  in  admiration  at  the  music,  we  mentally  exclaimed  ‘Music 
hath  charms  to  sooth  a savage.’  ” The  Independent  Democrat  said,  July  13,  1859, 
“Not  less  than  five  thousand  citizens  of  Lorain  were  on  the  ground,  * * * No 

language  is  adequate  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed,  and  the  cheers 
which  greeted  the  eloquent  orators  fairly  shook  the  wralls  of  the  old  Church.” 
The  Oberlin  Evangelist  said,  July  1859,  “Once  more,  organ  peals  and  song  joined 
the  universal  joy,  and  perhaps  the  celebrated  Oberlin  Choir  never  before  won  such 
laurels  as  it  did  wThile  rendering  the  classic  ‘Marseilles’  and  the  piece  entitled 
‘Gathering  of  the  Free.”’  The  Ashtabula  Sentinel  said,  July  14,  1859,  “Mr. 
Giddings,  who  attended  by  special  invitation,  informs  us  that  it  was  one  of  the 
occasions  to  be  spoken  of  but  not  described.” 

*70  Supra,  pp.  97  to  99  inch,  102. 

*T1  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  said,  June  30,  1859,  “In  ’52  Mr.  Dennison  said 
that  the  Fugitive  Slave  act  was  essential  to  the  ‘integrity  of  the  Union.’  In  ’59 
he  says  ‘it  is  abhorrent  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized  wrorld.’  When  a man 
ceases  to  be  consistent  he  ceases  to  be  honest.”  But  see  Plain  Dealer  in  1850. 
Supra  pp.  102  to  104  inch  and  Cleveland  Leader,  July  6,  1859;  Painesville  Tele- 
graph, June  9,  1859. 
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and  acquaintances  in  the  Reserve,  felt  that,  regard- 
less of  the  platform  on  which  he  stood,  Ranney, 
himself,  was  at  heart  opposed  to  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  and  its  most  odious  features.  Indeed, 
he  said,  when  twitted  with  his  apparent  inconsistency, 
that  if  he  were  in  Congress  he  would  vote  to  eliminate 
all  such  features  and  to  so  amend  the  law  as  to 
provide  for  a trial  of  the  right  of  property  in  an 
alleged  fugitive  from  slavery  by  a Court  and  jury 
of  the  District  in  which  he  resided  and,  to  secure 
that,  would  grant  him  the  constitutional  right  of 
every  free  person,  the  benefit  of  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  Dennison  suffered  more,  because  the  Re- 
publican party  was  composed  largely  of  Whigs 
who  bolted  their  party  in  1852,  because  of  its  en- 
dorsement of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  Such  persons 
could  not  heartily  support  one  who  had  compromised 
at  that  time,  no  matter  what  his  opinions  might  be 
at  the  present.  Ranney  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket 
and  Dennison  ran  behind,  as  a result  of  this  com- 
parison of  records.  The  vote  on  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, which  was  a true  measure  of  party  strength, 
as  distinguished  from  individual,  showed  a Republi- 
can majority  of  14,747.  Dennison’s  majority  was 
13,230,  but  he  polled  23,925  more  votes  than  Gov- 
ernor Chase  did  two  years  before. 

Nominations  for  the  Legislature  were  made 
with  great  care,  as  the  election  of  a United  States 
Senator  to  succeed  George  E.  .Pugh,  would  devolve 
upon  it.  The  people  of  the  Western  Reserve  cared 
more  about  this  than  they  did  about  the  governor- 
ship. They  sent  to  the  Senate  such  old  and  ex- 
perienced veterans  and  such  sturdy  opponents  to 
slavery  extension  as  John  F.  Morse,  of  Painesville, 
who  in  connection  with  Townshend  had  forced  the 
repeal  of  the  Black  Laws  and  the  election  of  Salmon 
P.  Chase  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1849,  Francis  D. 
Parish,  of  Sandusky,  the  victim  of  the  Fugitive 
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Slave  Law  in  the  case  of  Driskell  v.  Parish, 2 7 2 
and  Prof.  James  Monroe  of  Oberlin,  who  had  served 
several  terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  To 
these  were  added  two  young  men,  J.  D.  Cox,  of 
W arren,  and  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Hiram,  neither 
of  whom  were  candidates  for  the  position  and  neither 
of  whom  had  had  any  legislative  experience. 

Jacob  D.  Cox  was  but  thirty  years  old  when 
elected  Senator  to  represent  the  Trumbull  and 
Mahoning  District.  He  was  a graduate  of  Oberlin 
College;  went  to  Warren  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  the  fall  of  1. 85  1;  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  1853,  first  as  a partner  of  M.  D. 
Leggett,  and  then  as  a partner  of  John  Hutchins, 
who  was  elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1858. 
Mr.  Cox  had  been  active  as  a stump  speaker  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1856,  and  the  Con- 
gressional campaign  of  1858,  and  the  people  of 
Ashtabula  and  Mahoning  counties,  as  well  as  Trum- 
bull, had  become  well  acquainted  with  him  as  a 
speaker  and  as  a man.  Upon  his  election  as  Con- 
gressman, Mr.  Hutchins  retired  from  active  prac- 
tice, and  Mr.  Cox  was  engaged  in  1859  in  establishing 
for  himself  a leading  position  at  a bar,  which  em- 
braced such  lawyers  as  Matthew  Birchard  and 
Milton  Sutliff,  ex-Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Ezra  B.  Taylor,  Frank  Hutchins,  and  Joel  W.  Tyler. 
He  had,  as  junior  partners,  Robert  B.  Ratliff, 
and  William  T.  Spear,  afterwrards  Common  Pleas 
Judge  and  for  twenty-seven  years  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  He  had  no  thought  of 
entering  politics  as  a candidate  for  any  office,  and 
had  declined  to  allow7  his  name  to  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Senatorship.  The  Republican 
Senatorial  Convention  w^as  held  at  Niles,  August 
22,  1859.  Six  candidates  wrere  formally  presented 
— Samuel  Quinby,  Levi  Sutliff,  George  F.  Brown, 


911  Supra,  pp.  no  to  1 12  inch 
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Charles  W.  Smith,  Jesse  Baldwin  and  Cyrus  B os- 
worth,  but,  on  the  first  ballot,  seven  delegates 
from  Mahoning  County  voted  for  J.  D.  Cox,  and 
on  the  third,  he  was  nominated  by  a majority  of  19 
over  all.  Niles  is  only  about  five  miles  from  War- 
ren, and  Mr.  Spear,  who  was  attending  the  Conven- 
tion, drove  rapidly  to  Mr.  Cox’s  house  in  Warren 
and  said,  “Mr,  Cox,  you  are  wanted  at  Niles,  right 
away,”  and  they  were  well  on  their  way  there, 
before  Mr.  Cox  knew  why  he  was  wanted.  2 7 3 

James  A.  Garfield  was  a graduate  of  Williams 
College  (class  of  1856)  and  returning  to  Hiram  was 
elected  teacher  of  Ancient  Languages  in,  and  two 
years  later,  President  of,  the  Western  Reserve 
Eclectic  Institute,  at  that  place.  He,  too,  had  no 
thought  of  entering  public  life  and  was  not  a can- 
didate for  any  office. 

Lyman  W.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Portage  County 
Democrat,  received  the  support  of  most  of  the 
Portage  County  men,  but  could  not  be  nominated 
without  help  from  Summit  County  wdiich  had 
candidates  of  its  own.  After  several  ballots  with- 
out result,  Mr.  Hall  asked  his  supporters  to  throw 


*7*  The  Western  Reserve  Chronicle,  Aug.  24,  1859,  reported  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  with  the  details  of  the  balloting  and  the  editor  said:  “The  nomi- 
nation of  J.  D.  Cox,  Esq.,  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  State  Senator  has  taken 
both  the  people  and  nominee  somewhat  by  surprise.  He  has  reason  to  feel  highly 
flattered  by  this  testimonial  of  the  estimate  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  people  of 
this  District,  for  it  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  delegates,  themselves,  without 
any  solicitation  whatever  on  his  part,  or  that  of  his  friends.  He  had  refused 
some  weeks  since,  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  by  the  press  in  connection  with  the 
office,  on  account  of  his  private  business,  (which  must  suffer  by  his  nomination) 
and  the  matter  was  supposed  to  be  at  an  end.  * * * Mr.  Cox  is  comparatively 

a young  man,  but  he  has  well  and  fairly  earned  a popularity  second  to  that  of  no 
man  in  this  District.  * * * A finished  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator,  well  versed 

in  the  political  history  of  the  country,  a ready  debater,  with  wit  as  keen  and 
trenchant  as  a Toledo  blade;  of  indefatigable  industry,  quick  and  accurate  in  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  last  but  not  least,  a true  Republican — ever  ready  to 
labor  for  the  cause,  he  cannot  fail  to  add  strength  to  the  ticket.  The  Cleveland 
Herald  said,  August  25,  1859,  “The  Senatorial  Convention  to  nominate  a Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Senator  to  represent  the  District  composed  of  Trumbull  and  Ma- 
honing counties  assembled  at  Niles  on  the  22d  inst.,  and  nominated  J.  Dolson  Cox, 
of  Warren.  Mr.  Cox  is  a young  man  and  was  a hearty  and  sincere  member  of  the 
Old  Whig  Party.  He  is  very  popular  wherever  known,  and  will  be  elected  by  a large 
majority.”  See  also  Cleveland  Leader , August  24,  1859. 
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their  vote  to  a dark  horse..  James  A.  Garfield,  who 
had  attracted  his  attention  as  a public  speaker  and 
won  his  favor  as  a man.  While  Mr.  Garfield  had 
not  been  prominent  in  politics  he  had  actively 
canvassed  Portage  and  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Trumbull,  Summit,  Ashtabula,  Geauga  and  Lake, 
in  the  interests  of  his  “Institute,”  had  preached 
in  most  of  the  Disciple  Churches  in  those  counties, 
had  addressed  Teachers’  Institutes  and  other  gather- 
ings on  various  subjects,  and  had  thus  become  com- 
paratively well  known.  He  had  then,  as  later  in 
life,  the  gift  of  presenting  any  subject  he  chose  to 
discuss  in  a most  interesting  way,  riveting  the 
attention  of  an  audience  and  leaving  a lasting  im- 
pression. 2 7 4 The  delegates  gladly  welcomed  the 
suggested  way  of  ending  the  dead-lock  and  Garfield 
was  started  on  his  eventful  career.  These  two 
young  men  had  become  firm  friends  before  either 
was  nominated  for  the  Senate  and  they  roomed 
together  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 

To  the  lower  House  the  Reserve  sent  such 
veterans  as  Peter  Hitchcock  and  Richard  C.  Par- 
sons, the  latter  being  elected  Speaker. 

The  Republicans  secured  a majority  of  15  in 
the  Senate  and  of  12  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  elected  Salmon  P.  Chase  as  United  States 
Senator,  to  succeed  George  E.  Pugh  as  the  associate 
of  Ben  Wade.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  Democratic  effort  to  enforce  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  in  Ohio,  and  the  revelation  of  all  its 


* 74  The  author  heard  Mr.  Garfield  preach  at  the  Church  of  the  Disciples, 
Warren,  O.,  in  the  summer  of  1858,  taking  for  his  text  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  John.  Although  he  remembers  nothing  of  any  sermon  he  heard 
before  this,  he  has  retained  to  the  present  day,  a vivid  impression  of  Mr.  Gar- 
field’s manner  of  speaking  and  line  of  argument.  The  Cleveland  Herald  said,  Aug. 
25,  1859,  “The  Republicans  of  the  Ohio  Senatorial  District,  comprising  Portage 
and  Summit  Counties,  have  nominated  Prof.  J.  A.  Garfield,  President  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute  at  Hiram,  as  a candidate  for  Senator.  No 
better  nomination  could  have  been  made.  Mr.  Garfield  is  a live  man,  and  his 
intelligence  and  progressive  character  will  secure  him  a prominent  position  in  the 
ocnate.” 
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enormities,  through  six  months  of  persistent  nagging 
of  the  Qberlin-YVellington  Rescuers.  Cincinnati  was, 
as  usual,  apprehensive  of  losing  its  Kentucky  and 
Southern  trade  and  Hamilton  County  sent  a solid 
Democratic  delegation  to  the  Legislature.  Southern 
Ohio,  generally,  was  lukewarm,  but  the  northern 
counties  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  endorse- 
ment of  the  Republican  candidates  and  Platform. 

The  delegation  from  the  Western  Reserve  re- 
mained firmly  opposed  to  making  further  concessions 
of  any  sort  to  the  slave-power. 

While  peace  commissions  from  the  several  States 
had  been  appointed,  on  the  invitation  of  Virginia, 
to  meet  similar  commissioners  from  the  South  and 
were  discussing  more  “Compromise  Measures”  with 
a view  to  placating  slaveholders  and  preserving  the 
Union,  the  young  Senators,  Cox  and  Garfield, 
were  preparing  themselves  for  the  war  which  they 
felt  was  inevitable.  Their  evenings  during  the 
winter  of  1860-61  were  spent  in  the  study  of  army 
regulations,  infantry  tactics  and  the  great  works 
on  military  strategy  with  their  maps  and  plans  of 
battle.  Both  believed  that  the  limit  of  endurance, 
under  the  aggressions  of  the  Slave-Power  had  been 
reached;  that  unless  slavery  was  to  be  completely 
nationalized  and  protected,  not  merely  in  the  terri- 
tories but  in  the  free  States,  a stop  must  be  put  to 
its  further  extension  either  by  legislation  or  judicial 
interpretation;  that  the  slave-trade  in  Africa  must 
not  be  reopened  and  that  slave-hunting  in  Ohio 
must  be  closed;  that  no  more  slave  territorv  should 
be  acquired;  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  must  be 
sounodified  as  to  allow  any  resident  of  a free  State, 
claimed  as  a slave,  the  right  to  a trial  by  jury,  and, 
if^deprived  of  his  liberty  without  such  trial,  the 
right  to  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  bring  him  and 
his  claim  to  be  a freeman  before  a proper  court  in 
the  District  where  he  resided  or  was  seized.  Both 
believed  that  the  campaign  just  closed  had  awak- 
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ened  the  people  to  the  necessity  for  sturdy  resistance 
to  any  further  aggressions.  During  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1860-61,  both  perceived  the  growing 
resentment  among  the  people,  of  all  parties  and  all 
stations  in  life,  at  the  secession  of  State  after  State 
and  the  seizures  by  State  militia  of  forts,  arsenals, 
custom  houses,  mints,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  both  believed  that  an  act  of  war,  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood  or  explained  away, 
would  be  regarded  as  a call  to  arms  and  would 
meet  with  ready  and  enthusiastic  response.  Such 
an  act  of  war  was  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
response  was  instantaneous.  Cox  was  commissioned 
as  a Brigadier  General  and  Garfield  as  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  the  42d  Ohio,  and  both  displayed  mili- 
tary ability  of  a high  order  and  attained  the  rank 
of  Major  General.  But  their  subsequent  history 
does  not  belong  to  this  paper.  It  is  doubtful  if 
either  would  have  entered  public  service,  and  it  is 
certain  that  neither  would  have  entered  the  military 
service,  except  for  the  attempts  to  enforce  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  in  the  Western  Reserve  in  the  fall 
of  1858  and  the  year  1859. 

POSTCRIPT. 

Sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  events 
described  in  the  above  paper.  The  progress  of 
time  enables  us  to  make  a more  dispassionate,  and, 
probably  more  correct,  view  of  the  things  said  and 
done,  than  was  possible  at  the  time.  The  anti- 
slavery man,  when  he  found  the  Administration, 
Congress,  the  Law,  arid  the  Courts  all  against  him 
and  against  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  was  forced 
to  exclaim  “0  miserable  man  that  I am,  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?”  It  is  not 
surprising  that  he  proposed  desperate  remedies 
and  sometimes  took  the  wrong  course  in  trying  to 
find  a way  out  of  his  difficulties.  Unless  we  can 
put  ourselves  in  their  place,  we  can  hardly  under- 
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stand  how  men  of  the  Western  Reserve  could  ever 
believe  or  assert  that  each  man,  or  each  community, 
was  to  judge  .for  himself,  or  itself,  whether  a law 
was  constitutional  or  not,  and  obey  it,  or  refuse 
obedience,  accordingly.  That  was  the  direct  road 
to  anarchy.  We  can  hardly  understand  how  any 
men — much  less  lawyers — could  expect  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  on  a question  of  the  Constitutionality 
of  a law  passed  by  Congress,  or  how  they  could 
expect  a State  Court  to  take  from  the  prison  a man 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  a 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  violating 
a law  of  the  United  States.  That  road,  followed 
a little  further,  would  have  led  to  judicial  chaos 
and  contempt  for  all  Courts.  How  could  they 
have  ignored  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  “the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof  * * * shall 

be  the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby  anything  in 
the  Constitution  of  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Con- 
trary notwithstanding;”  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  “to  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execution  the  fore- 
going powers  and  all  oilier  Powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  in  any  Department  or  officer  thereof;”  and  that 
“The  Judicial  Power”  of  United  States  Courts  “shall 
extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under 
this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States” 
etc.,  and  “between  citizens  of  different  States,” 
e.  g .,  Kentucky  slave-catchers  and  Ohio  Rescuers? 
How  could  they  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
government,  the  legislature  and  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States  are  ours , as  well  as  the  government, 
the  legislature  and  the  courts  of  Ohio?  All  may  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  for  better  or  for  worse. 
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How  could  they  have  adopted  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798-’99  and  the 
South  Carolina  doctrine  of  Nullification,  which 
could  only  lead  to  early  disintegration  and  disunion? 
How  could  they  have  thought  it  possible— granting 
that  such  a course  was  desirable— for  the  State  of 
Ohio  with  a poorly  organized  militia  and  without 
arms  and  equipment,  to  challenge  the  United  States 
to  an  armed  contest  over  the  custody  of  prisoners 
committed  to  jail  by  one  of  its  Courts?  The  United 
States  then  had  a standing  army  well  equipped  and 
largely  officered  by  Southern  men  under  the  command 
of  a Southern  Secretary  of  War.  How  long  would 
it  have  taken  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Joe  Johnston, 
with  two  brigades  of  infantry,  two  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  two  batteries  of  artillery  to  have  dis- 
persed Giddings’  “Sons  of  Liberty”  and  any  other 
force  which  Governor  Chase  could  have  mustered? 
Ohio  could  not  count  on  the  assistance  or  even  the 
sympathy  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and— 
what  was  still  worse— a majority  of  her  own  people 
would  have  been  found  opposed  to  the  violence 
and  disturbance  of  the  peace,  occasioned  by  what 
they  would  surely  have  regarded  as  the  aggressive 
and  irresponsible  action  of  fanatics  and  men  of  one 
idea.  There  were  indications  that  Democratic  parti- 
sans would  have  welcomed  an  outbreak  which 
would  have  called  for  the  interposition  of  the  Federal 
power.  The  result  of  such  a contest— if  initiated 
by  volunteers  or  State  militia— would  almost  surely 
have  strengthened  the  Administration  and  established 
complete  control  of  the  Government,  in  all  its 
branches  by  the  slave-power,  who  could  then  have 
carried  out  their  entire  program  in  the  United 
States  and  avoided  the  resort  to  secession.  If 
Judge  Swan  had  joined  Judges  Brinkerhoff  and 
Sutliff,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  had  ordered 
the  release  of  Bushnell  and  Langston,  Governor 
Chase  would  either  have  had  to  use  force  and  thus 
bring  on  a conflict  with  the  United  States,  or  would 
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have  been  obliged  to  back  down.  In  either  case, 
the  State  would  have  suffered  and  the  prestige  of 
the  Republican  party  would  have  been  damaged 
beyond  repair.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
then  for  that  party,  or  any  other  formed  on  similar 
lines,  to  have  commanded  any  large  following  and 
made  successful  opposition  to  a victorious  - and 
exultant  slaveocracy.  Judge  Swan  by  his  decision 
saved  his  State  from  humiliation,  his  party  from 
ruin,  and  his  country  from  the  chains  of  an  oppressive 
oligarchy  which  it  was  just  beginning  to  loosen  and 
was  destined  to  cast  off.  Even  those  who  rejected 
him  as  unworthy  to  be  a Judge  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  must  have  rejoiced,  later,  that  Judge  Swan 
spoke  “the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,”  and  that 
the  odium  of  inaugurating  civil  war  in  this  country 
was  cast  upon  the  South,  when  his  advice  was  fol- 
lowed 


“The  sense  of  justice  of  the  people  of  Ohio  has  been  shocked 
by  some  of  the  unjust  provisions  of  the  fugitive  acts.  It  is 
not  the  authority  of  Congress  to  legislate  that  they  deny, 
but  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  power.  That  abuse  may  be  reme- 
died by  Congress,  and  if  the  power  to  legislate  is  denied,  the 
question  can  be  put  an  end  to  by  repeal — it  is  the  only  consti- 
tutional mode  left;  the  other  alternative  is  intestine  war  and 
resistance  of  our  national  government. 

“All  must  admit  that  the  owner  of  escaped  slaves  is  entitled 
to  their  reclamation.  Good  faith  to  sister  States  demands 
it;  and  there  would  be  no  resistance  in  Ohio  to  a fair  and  just 
law  effecting  that  object.  No  intense  public  feeling  could  be 
excited  upon  the  question  as  to  who  should  legislate,  Congress 
or  the  States,  if  a proper  law  were  passed  by  Congress. 

“7  must  refuse  the  experiment  of  initiating  disorder  and 
governmental  collision , to  establish  order  and  even-handed 
justice .”  2 7 5 


But,  while  we  may  criticise  the  various  methods 
for  curing  the  evils  inherent  in  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  1850,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  force  of  their 
objections  to  the  law  itself  and  to  the  manner  of  its 


* T • 9 Ohio  State  Reports.  198.  The  italics  are  mine. 
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enforcement.  We  wonder  how  any  set  of  men  of 
Anglo-Saxon  descent  could  have  conceived  and 
enacted  such  an  unfair,  unjust  and  inhuman  law. 
Was  there  no  man  in  that  Congressional  majority 
capable  of  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  a colored 
resident  of  a free  State,  liable  at  any  time  to  be 
captured  and  reduced  to  slavery  on  a false  affidavit 
of  ownership?  Was  there  no  man  who  thought  it 
unjust  to  deprive  a man  of  the  right  to  testify  in 
his  own  behalf  on  a question  involving  his  personal 
liberty?  Was  there  no  man  who  thought  it  unfair 
to  take  a man  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  neigh- 
bors, who  had  known  him  for  years,  before  allowing 
any  inquiry  as  to  his  status  in  life?  Was  there  no 
man  who  thought  it  important  that  a man,  denying 
that  he  was  the  slave  of  another,  should  have  the 
right  of  a trial  before  a Court  and  Jury?  Was  there 
among  them  any  man  wrho,  if  jailed  on  an  insufficient 
warrant,  would  not  have  sued  out  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus , in  order  to  secure  his  release?  It  is  almost 
inconceivable.  Not  one  of  that  Congressional  major- 
ity would  have  submitted,  without  a fight,  to  such 
treatment  and  disregard  of  his  natural  rights,  as 
was  prescribed  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Not 
one  of  that  majority  would  have  suffered  one  of 
his  friends  to  be  so  treated  if  he  could  possibly 
prevent  it.  The  trouble  was  that  pro-slavery  men 
were  so  accustomed  to  seeing  blacks  and  mulattoes 
treated  as  brutes,  that  they  could  not  conceive  of 
them  as  men , or  entitled  to  the  rights  of  men . 

The  pro-slavery  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  were  blinded  in  the  same  way,  and 
so  placed  a false  construction  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  converting  it  into  an  instrument 
of  oppression  which  it  was  never  intended  to  be. 
They  denied  to  the  colored  man  the  rights  which 
the  Constitution,  properly  construed,  secured  to 
all  men. 
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In  their  eagerness,  and  supposed  ability,  to 
settle  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  the  Justices 
of  that  court  departed  from  the  rule,  of  answering 
only  such  questions  as  were  essential  to  a disposition 
of  the  case  before  them,  and  discussed  every  question, 
social,  political  and  moral,  which  ingenious  counsel 
might  raise  in  the  course  of  an  argument,  and  they 

could  raise  a good  many  in  the  course  of  the  eight 

days  (including  hearing  and  rehearing)  allowed 
for  argument  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  In  that  case, 
it  was  necessary  to  decide  only  one  question.  Was 
Dred  Scott,  the  plaintiff,  entitled  to  maintain  an 
action  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  Missouri 
against  Sandford,  the  defendant,  a citizen  of  New 
York?  He  sued  as  a citizen  of  Missouri,  under 
Article  III,  Sec.  2,  of  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides that  “The  Judicial  powers  shall  extend  to 

* * * controversies  between  * * * citizens 

of  different  States .”  If  Scott  was  a citizen  of  Missouri 
and  Sandford  was  a citizen  of  New  York,  the  Court 
had  jurisdiction.  If  Scott  was  not,  as  he  claimed, 
a citizen  of  Missouri,  the  Court  could  do  nothing 
but  dismiss  his  action  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  There 
was  an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  covering  less 
than  a page  of  the  reports,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  Scott  and  his  wife  and  two  children  were  resi- 
dents of  Missouri,  but  were  held  there  as  slaves, 
under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  by  an  army  surgeon 
who  sold  them  to  Sandford  just  before  the  suit  was 
filed.  The  Court  below  charged  the  jury  “that 
upon  the  facts  in  this  case,  the  law  is  with  the 
defendant”  and  thereupon  the  jury  found  the  de- 
fendant “not  guilty,”  and  made  a special  finding 
that  the  plaintiff,  his  wife  and  children  were  “negro 
slaves,  the  property  of  the  defendant.”  Under  the 
laws  of  Missouri  a slave  was  not  a “citizen”  of  that 
State;  therefore,  the  United  States  Court  did  not 
have  jurisdiction,  and  the  case  should  have  been 
dismissed.  But  counsel  argued,  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
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tice  and  most  of  the  Associate  Justices  discussed, 
all  sorts  of  questions  which  were  irrelevant  and 
immaterial,  if  the  Court  had  no  power  to  try  the 
case,  such  as  . the  status  of  the  negro  in  all  ages  and 
countries;  the  fact  that  he  had  always  been  regarded 
by  the  whites  as  an  inferior  being;  questions,  whether 
or  not  a free  negro  could  become  a citizen  of  the 
United  States;  whether  or  not,  if  he  could  become 
a citizen  of  one  of  the  States  under  the  laws  thereof, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  Article  IV, 
Sec.  2 of  the  Constitution,  “The  Citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  Privileges  and  Im- 
munities of  Citizens  in  the  several  States;”  the 
horror  with  which  the  people  of  a slave  State  would 
regard  the  presence  of  a free  negro,  citizen  of  another 
State,  etc.,  etc.,  for  240  pages  of  the  report.  A 
majority  of  the  Court  decided,  not  merely  that  Dred 
Scott,  under  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  and  the 
special  verdict  of  the  jury,  was  not  a citizen  of 
Missouri  and  therefore  his  suit  must  be  dismissed, 
but,  that  free  negroes  were  not  and  never  could 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States;  that  he  must 
be  not  merely  a citizen  of  a State  but  a citizen  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  main- 
tain his  action;  that  the  rights  and  privileges  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  did  not  and  never  could 
apply  to  free  negroes;  that  the  Constitution  expressly 
affirms  the  right  of  'property  in  slaves;  that  slave- 
holders could  go  into  and  remain  in  any  territory 
of  the  United  States,  taking  their  slave  property 
with  them;  that  the  Act  known  as  the  “Missouri 
Compromise,”  of  1820,  was  unconstitutional  and 
void,  etc. — in  fact  deciding,  in  advance  of  any 
case  before  them  requiring  such  a decision,  that 
every  claim  made  by  Southern  slave-holders  looking 
to  the  extension  of  their  “peculiar  institution,” 
and  all  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  were  Constitutional  and  “righteous  al- 
together.” And  from  the  time  that  decision  was 
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announced,  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
Southern  States  and  pro-slavery  Democrats  in  the 
North,  insisted  that  these  obiter  dicta  were  a part 
of  the  law  of  the  land  and  must  be  respected  by  all ! 

Now,  there  is  not  a word  in  the  Constitution 
that  limits  citizenship  of  the  United  States  to.  white 
persons;  or  that  prescribes  the  qualifications  of 
citizenship  in  the  several  States.  There  is  not  a 
word  that  limits  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States  to  white  citizens  of  an- 
other State.  There  is  not  a word  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  the  first  twelve  amendments,  which  limits 
the  rights  of  a trial  by  jury  and  of  habeas  corpus , 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  either  white  or 
black.  The  word  “person,”  . is  used  sixteen  times 
in  the  Constitution  and  nine  times  in  the  first  twelve 
amendments.  The  “persons”  mentioned  in  Article 
1,  Section  2,  may  be  black  or  white,  bond  or  free. 
When  enumerated  for  the  purposes  of  representation 
and  direct  taxation,  “the  whole  number  of  Free 
persons ,”  without  any  restriction  as  to  race  or 
color,  except  “Indians  not  taxed,”  are  to  be  counted, 
and  “three-fifths  of  all  other  persons ” — again  with- 
out restriction  as  to  race  or  color.  This,  and  the 
provisions  of  Art.  I,  Sec.  9 and  Article  IV,  Sec.  2, 
make  it  clear  that  a negro  is  at  least  a “person” 
and  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  immunities  and  privi- 
leges of  “persons  ” except  as  specifically  pointed 
out  in  these  or  the  other  sections  and  amendments 
where  “persons”  are  mentioned.  There  is  nothing 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  instrument  which 
declares,  or  even  intimates  that  negroes  were  not 
at  the  time,  or  might  not  become,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  the  several  States,  or  that 
Articles  of  Amendment,  V,  VI,  and  VII  should  not 
apply  to  them.  Article  V says  “NO  PERSON 
shall  be  * * * deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 

erty without  due  process  of  law”  and  due  process 
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of  law  must  mean  such  process  as  is  due  alike  to 
all  persons. 

The  whole  argument  of  the  Chief  Justice  is 
devoted  to  reading  into  the  Constitution  and  several 
Amendments,  exceptions,  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions that  are  not  expressed,  and  cannot  be  implied 
from  anything  contained  therein.  He,  then,-  ami- 
cably suggests  “If  any  of  its  provisions”  [i.  e.9  those 
he  has  read  into  the  Constitution]  “are  deemed 
unjust,  there  is  a mode  prescribed  in  the  instrument 
itself  by  which  it  may  be  amended.”  How  can  one 
amend  by  striking  out  something  that  is  not  there? 
How  could  the  language  employed  in  defining 
rights  be  made  more  general  and  comprehensive 
than  it  was?  One  sample  of  his  reasoning  must 
suffice.  He  argued  that  because  New  Hampshire 
expressly  limited  enrollment  in  the  militia  to  “free 
white  persons ” the  makers  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution 
must  have  intended  to  limit  all  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, etc.,  to  “free  white  persons .”  Many  of  the 

early  State  Constitutions  (including  that  of  Ohio) 
did  limit  citizenship,  enumeration  for  representa- 
tives, etc.,  to  “white  males”  People  of  ordinary 
intelligence  seem  to  have  understood  that  if  they 
wished  to  limit  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship to  white  persons  they  must  use  the  qualifying 
word  “ivhite”  In  asserting  that  persons  who  did 
not  use  such  qualifying  word  meant  exactly  the 
same  as  people  who  did,  the  Chief  Justice  announced 
a new  rule  of  construction  which  makes  the  use  of 
language  to  express  ideas  quite  unimportant. 

But  faulty  and  oppressive  as  were  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  erroneous  as  were  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Federal  Courts,  when  those  Courts 
pronounced  a Federal  state  constitutional,  there 
were  but  two  remedies  open  to  law-abiding  citizens. 
(1)  To  get  control  of  Congress  and  repeal  the  law, 
or  (2)  To  elect  a President  who  would  appoint 
suitable  persons  as  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
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and  then  ask  the  Court  in  a new  case  to  overrule 
former  erroneous  decisions,  as  was  done  in  the  Legal 
Tender  Cases. 

The  agitation  over  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
on  the  Western  Reserve,  while  at  times  threatening 
lawless  or  revolutionary  procedure,  was  kept  under 
wise  control  and  resulted  in  a settled  determination 
to  cure  the  evils  of  Congressional  legislation, 
Judicial  interpretation  and  Executive  enforcement 
of  that  hated  statute,  through  the  ballot  and  strictly 
Constitutional  procedure.  Southern  leaders,  fore- 
seeing the  inevitable  (though  deferred)  outcome 
of  this  growing  spirit  in  the  North,  hastened  the 
glad  day  of  deliverance,  by  seceding  and  making 
war  on  the  United  States.  The  Western  Reserve 
and  the  whole  Northwest  were  united  in  a patriotic 
and  successful  effort  to  save  the  Union.  In  the 
mighty  struggle  which  followed,  slavery  and  all 
constitutional  provisions  and  Congressional  laws 
intended  for  its  protection,  perpetuation  and  ex- 
tension, and  all  pro-slavery  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  were  swept  away,  and  North  and  South 
became,  once  more,  a free,  homogeneous  and  united 
people. 
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CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
1920 


Articles  of  Incorporation 


STATE  OF  OHIO 

These  Articles  of  Incorporation  of 
The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 


Witnesseth , That  we,  the  undersigned,  all  of  whom  are  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  desiring  to  form  a corporation  not  for  profit, 
under  the  general  corporation  laws  of  said  State,  do  hereby 
certify : 

First.  The  name  of  said  corporation  shall  be  The  Western 
Reserve  Historical  Society. 

Second.  Said  corporation  shall  be  located  and  its  principle 
business  transacted  at  the  City  of  Cleveland,  in  Cuyahoga  County 
Ohio. 


Third.  The  purpose  for  which  said  corporation  is  formed  is 
not  profit,  but  is  to  discover,  collect  and  preserve  whatever  relates 
to  the  history,  biography,  genealogy,  and  antiquities  of  Ohio  and 
the  West;  and  of  the  people  dwelling  therein,  including  the  physical 
history  and  condition  of  the  State;  to  maintain  a museum  and 
library,  and  to  extend  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  mentioned,  by 
literary  meetings,  by  publication  and  by  other  proper  means. 


In  Witness  Whereof , We  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  this 
seventh  day  of  March,  A.  D.,  1892. 


Henry  C.  Ranney 
D.  W.  Manchester 
Amos  Townsend, 
William  Bingham, 


Charles  C.  Baldwin 
David  C.  Baldwin 
Percy  W.  Rice, 

Jas.  D.  Cleveland, 


A.  T.  Brewer 
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Officers 

The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 

OFFICERS  FOR  1919-1920 
President 

William  P.  Palmer 

Vice  President  and  Director 

Wallace  H.  Cathcart 

Honorary  Vice  Presidents 
John  D Rockefeller 
Jacob  B.  Perkins 

Secretary 

Elbert  J.  Benton 
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Treasurer 

Wm.  Thompson 

Trustees 


Elroy  M.  Avert 
S.  P.  Baldwin 
C.  W.  Bingham 
A.  T.  Brewer 
E.  S.  Burke,  Jr. 

W.  II.  Cathcart 
J.  D.  Cox 
Wm  G.  Dietz 
James  R.  Garfield 
C.  A.  Grasselli 
Webb  C.  Hayes 
Ralph  King 


W.  G.  Mather 
Price  McKinney 
D.  Z.  Norton 
Wm.  P.  Palmer 
Douglas  Perkins 
Jacob  Perkins 
F.  F.  Prentiss 
J.  L.  Severance 
Ambrose  Swasey 
Chas.  F.  Thwing 
J.  H.  Wade 
S.  S.  Wilson 


C.  W.  Bingham 
S.  P.  Baldwin 


Finance  Committee 


F.  F.  Prentiss 


W.  G.  Dietz 
D.  Z.  Norton 


E.  J.  Benton 


Publication  Committee 
W.  H.  Cathcart 


II.  E.  Bourne 


t 
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LIBRARY  STAFF 


Wallace  II.  Catiicart 
Sarah  Louise  Webb  . . . 
Katharine  B.  Judson. 

Ethel  Burwell 

Jessie  M.  Allen 

Hazel  Thompson 


Director 

.Director  s Secretary 
........  Cataloguer 

Reference  Librarian 

Assistant 

.Assistant 


Albert  Buerkle Custodian 

Mrs.  Matilda  Greaves  : Assistant 


MEMBERSHIP 


The  Society  consists  of  three  classes  of  members. 

(1)  Annual  or  Sustaining  members  have  full  privileges,  use  of 

library,  all  publications,  annual  fee  is  ten  dollars. 

(2)  Controlling  members,  who  alone  have  the  voting  franchise, 

are  life  members,  fee  two  hundred  dollars  (one  payment), 
and  Patrons,  fee  five  hundred  dollars. 

(3)  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  are  chosen  by  vote 

of  the  Trustees. 


Patrons,  Life  and  Annual  Members  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 


*Dudley  P.  Allen 
M.  Andrews 
*Perry  H.  Babcock 
^Charles  Candee  Baldwin 
*Mrs.  Caroline  P.  Baldwin 
*David  Candee  Baldwin 
*Elbert  Irving  Baldwin 
Mrs.  Lillian  Hanna  Baldwin 
S.  P.  Baldwin 

* James  Barnett 
Charles  W.  Bingham 

*William  Bingham 
*Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bradford 
M.  A.  Bradley 

* Alexander  Brown 
Charles  F.  Brush 
E.  S.  Burke,  Jr. 

*Stevenson  Burke 
W.  H.  Canniff 
^Leonard  Case 
Wallace  II.  Cathcart 
*A.  S.  Chisholm 
*Mrs.  Mary  H.  Chisholm 
*Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Clarke 


Patrons 

*Mrs.  Maria  B.  Cobb 
J.  D.  Cox 
H.  G.  Dalton 
*J.  H.  Dempsey 
*Dan  Parmelee  Eells 
*IL  P.  Eells 
*William  J.  Gordon 

C.  A.  Grasselli 
*Truman  P.  Handy 

D.  R.  Hanna 
H.  M.  Hanna 

*Charles  W.  Harkness 
Edward  S.  Harkness 
Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness 
*W.  L.  Harkness 
*Henry  R.  Hatch 
*John  Hay 
*Mrs.  John  Hay 
*Peter  M.  Hitchcock 
^Liberty  E.  Holden 
* James  H.  Hoyt 
*John  Huntington 
H.  H.  Johnson 
M.  B.  Johnson 


•Deceased 
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Membership 


*01iver  G.  Kent 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Prentiss 

H.  W.  King 

*H.  C.  Ranney 

Ralph  King 

*R.  R.  Rhodes 

Mrs.  Mary  Perkins  Lawton 

John  D.  Rockefeller 

Warren,  Ohio 

John  P.  Sawyer 

*Isaac  Leisy 

Mrs.  Mary  Baldwin  Sawy< 

Price  McKinney 

John  L.  Severance 

William  McLauchlan 

*H.  A.  Sherwin 

*Mrs.  Flora  Stone  Mather 

*Mrs.  Margaretta  Stone 

Samuel  Mather 

Ambrose  Swasey 

William  G.  Mather 

*Isaac  N.  Topliff 

D.  Z.  Norton 

*Amos  Townsend 

E.  W.  Oglebay 

. * James  J.  Tracy 

William  P.  Palmer 

Jeptha  Homer  Wade 

Samuel  H.  Parsons 

*John  F.  Warner 

*Henry  B.  Payne 

*Miss  Mary  A.  Warner 

*0.  H.  Payne 

*Rollin  C.  White 

Douglas  Perkins 

*Thomas  H.  White 

*Henry  B.  Perkins 

William  J.  White 

Jacob  B.  Perkins 

Windsor  T.  White 

^Joseph  Perkins 

*Mrs.  Mary  E.  Whittlesey 

H.  S.  Pickands 

*Jchn  L.  Woods 

* James  Pickands 

*Charles  0.  Scott 

*Alfred  A.  Pope 

George  H.  Worthington 

F.  F.  Prentiss 

Life  Members 

* Jar  vis  M.  Adams 

*John  D.  Baldwin, 

*John  W.  Allen 

Worcester,  Mass . 

M.  Catherine  Mien, 

*Norman  C.  Baldwin 

1 Mt . Lebanon , N.  Y. 

*Seymour  Wesley  Baldwin 

*Miss  Sarah  L.  Andrews 

*Ohio  C.  Barber, 

*Peter  M.  Arthur 

Akron,  Ohio 

Elroy  M.  Avery 

*Harley  Barnes, 

Mrs.  Brenton  D.  Babcock 

Painesivlle,  Ohio 

*Mrs.  Lucy  (Mygatt)  Backus 

*Levi  F.  Bauder 

Chambers  Baird, 

*Clifton  R.  Beach 

Ripley,  Ohio 

George  H.  Beckwith, 

^Dudley  Baldwin 

Toledo,  Ohio 

♦Deceased 
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*Thomas  S.  Beckwith 
Elbert  J.  Benton 
*Lucius  B.  Bierce 
*Edward  Bingham 
* Jesse  P.  Bishop 
William  K.  Bixby, 

St.  Louis , Mo. 

*Henry  C.  Blossom 
*William  J.  Boardman 
C.  C.  Bolton 
B.  F.  Bourne 
*E.  H.  Bourne 
H.  E.  Bourne 
*N.  P.  Bowler 
*W.  W.  Boynton 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Bradbury 
*Alvali  Bradley 
Luther  A.  Brewer, 

Cedar  Rapids , loiva 
A.  T.  Brewer 
W.  J.  Brodie 
Alexander  C.  Brown 
*Fayette  Brown 
Harvey  H.  Brown 
Arthur  Bruce, 

East  Canterbury , N.  H. 
*John  B.  Buchtel 
A.  E.  Buell 
*Charles  H.  Bulkley 
*Thomas  Burnham, 

Glen's  Falls , N.  Y. 
Jonathan  F.  Card 
*W.  S.  Chamberlain 
*Herman  M.  Chapin 
*Oscar  A.  Childs 
*William  Chisholm,  Sr. 
*Wm.  Chisholm 
Arthur  H.  Clark 


*Edward  W.  Claypole, 
Akron , Ohio 
*Ahira  Cobb 
William  C.  Cockran 
*John  L.  Cole 
*William  Collins 
*A.  G.  Colwell 
*Joseph  Colwell 
*A.  L.  Conger, 

Akron , Ohio 
Mrs.  W.  II.  Corning 
*Warren  II.  Corning 
W.  H.  Cottingham 
*David  N.  Cross 
*Stiles  H.  Curtiss 
*Kirtland  K.  Cutler, 
Spokane , Wash. 
*Wm.  M.  Darlington, 
Pittsburgh , Pa. 

*J.  H.  Devereaux 
W.  G.  Dietz 
*Wilson  S.  Dodge 
*Lyman  C.  Draper, 
Madison , Wis. 

*A.  M.  Dyer 
*Harry  B.  Edwards 
H.  C.  Ellison 
Geo.  H.  Ely, 

Elyriay  Ohio. 
*Heman  Ely 
*John  Erwin 
*A.  W.  Fairbanks 
Winchester  Fitch, 
New  York  City 
* William  Perry  Fogg, 
New  York  City 
^Manning  F.  Force, 
Sandusky , Ohio 


♦Deceased 
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Membership 


*Julius  E.  French 
H.  A.  Fuller 

*Samuel  Augustus  Fuller 
Harry  A.  Garfield 

* James  A.  Garfield 
James  R.  Garfield 

*Theodatus  Garlick 

* George  A.  Garretson 
- ^Charles  E.  Gehring 

James  G.  Gibbs 
Chas.  F.  Glaser 
*Chas.  Gordon 
*Eugene  Grasselli 
*Miss  L.  T.  Guilford 
Cleveland  C.  Hale 
John  C.  Hale 
*Leonard  C.  Hanna 
*Stephen  V.  Harkness 
*H.  A.  Harvey 
Fitch  Haskell, 

^Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
Fremont , Ohio 
*G.  E.  Herrick 
^Charles  G.  Hickox 
Frank  F.  Hickox 
Miss  Laura  Hickox 
*Ralph  W.  Hickox 
*Addison  Hills 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Hinsdale, 
Ann  Arbor , Mich . 

Miss  Mildred  Hinsdale, 

Ann  Arbor , Mich . 

*Mrs.  P.  M.  Hitchcock 
*0.  J.  Hodge 
*Franklin  B.  Hough, 

New  York  City 
W.  D.  Howells,  Jr., 


Colgate  Hoyt 
New  York  City 

* George  Hoyt 
*James  M.  Hoyt 
*J.  L.  Hudson 

Mrs.  Mary  Wood  Hunt 
Mrs.  Marrett  L.  Huntington 
*Miss  Mary  E.  Ingersoll 
Kent  Jarvis,  Jr., 

St.  Louis , Mo. 

*Henry  N.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Alice  Butterfield  Jones 
M.  M.  Jones, 

Utica , N.  Y. 

*Mrs.  Frederick  Judson 
*Myron  R.  Keith' 

Hermon  A.  Kelley 
*Horace  Kelley 
*Thomas  M.  Kelley 

* Jared  Potter  Kirtland 
*Virgil  P.  Kline 
*William  G.  Lan  * 

Sandusky,  Ohio 
*Increasee,  A.  Lapham 
*Benson  G.  Lossing, 

New  York  City 
*0.  H.  Marshall, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

*Samuel  H.  Mather 
*Samuel  L.  Mather 
*Herbert  McBride 
*John  Harris  McBride 
*Leander  McBride 
W.  S.  Metcalf, 

Chardon , Ohio 
*Lewis  Miller, 

Akron , Ohio 


♦Deceased 
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Otto  Miller 
Wm.  C.  Mills, 
Columbus , Ohio 
William  H.  Miner, 

St.  Louis , Mo. 
*James  Monroe, 

Oberlin , Ohio 
E.  W.  Moore 
*Edmund  P.  Morgan 
*George  W.  Morgan 
* William  J.  Morgan 
Miss  Mary  L.  Morse, 
Poland , Ohio 
*George  Mygatt 
*Eben  Newton 
* William  S.  C.  Otis 
*George  W.  Pack 
Charles  A.  Paine 
James  Parmelee 
Eugene  H.  Perdue 
*Edwin  R.  Perkins 
*George  T.  Perkins, 
Akron , Ohio 
* Joseph  Perkins 
*L.  Lewis  Perkins 
William  A.  Price 
*William  H.  Price,  Jr. 
*Frederick  W.  Putnam, 
Cambridge , Mass. 
*Rufus  P.  Ranney 
Rollin  T.  Reefy, 
Elyria , Ohio 
*Harvey  Rice 
*Percy  W.  Rice 
Franklin  M.  Ritezel, 
Warren , Ohio 
Mrs.  Maria  D.  Rives, 
Hillsboro , Ohio 


*George  F.  Robinson, 
Ravenna , Ohio 
Frederick  P.  Root 
*Henry  C.  Rouse 
*James  F.  Ryder 
*J.  PI.  Salisbury 
Charles  Baldwin  Sawyer 
David  Pascal  Sawyer 
*L<eonard  Schlather 
*Ferdinand  Schumacher, 
Akron , Ohio 
George  Scofield 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Scofield 
*W.  C.  Scofield 
*John  Y.  Seiberling, 

Chicago , 111. 

*Samuel  W.  Sessions 
*Louis  H.  Severance 
Ernest  J.  Siller 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith 
*Stiles  C.  Smith 
* William  H.  Smith, 

Chicago , III. 

Andrew  Squire 
Oliver  M.  Stafford 
*Silas  M.  Stone 
*Worthy  S.  Streator 
Charles  H.  Strong 
Daniel  R.  Taylor 
*Robert  W.  Taylor 
Mrs.  Sophia  Strong  Taylor 
Henry  Burton  Thompson, 
Hillsboro , Ohio 
Charles  F.  Thwing 
*John  Tod 

*Norton  S.  Townsend 
*Lyman  H.  Treadway 
*H.  B.  Tuttle 


•Deceased 
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*Mrs.  Mary  McArthur  Tuttle, 

E.  M.  Williams 

Hillsboro , Ohio 

Airs.  J.  D.  Williamson 

♦Washington  S.  Tyler 

♦Samuel  E.  Williamson 

♦Randall  P.  Wade 

♦Edwin  N.  Winslow 

♦Miss  Ann  Walworth 

Henry  A.  Wise, 

♦Miss  Sarah  Walworth 

Canton , Ohio 

W.  R.  Warner 

♦Joseph  Worden, 

♦Horace  P.  Weddell 

Willoughby . Ohio 

♦Charles  Whittlesey 

G.  Frederick  Wright, 

♦George  Willey 

Oberlin , Ohio 

Annual  Members 

Chas.  E.  Adams 

Ben  P.  Bole 

Franklyn  L.  Alcott 

Ernest  Boley 

Edward  R.  Alexander 

Chester  C.  Bolton,  Jr. 

W.  D.  B.  Alexander 

S.  M Bond 

A.  F.  Allen 

Fred  S.  Borton 

A.  A.  Augustus 

T.  E.  Borton 

E.  R.  Bailey 

W.  S.  Bowler 

. Charles  Baird 

Alva  Bradley 

Charles  W.  Baker 

C.  L.  Bradley 

Walter  C.  Baker 

C.  E.  Briggs 

A.  D.  Baldwin 

Chas.  T.  Brooks 

H.  G.  Baldwin 

Fayette  Brown 

W.  M,  Baldwin 

E.  G.  Buckwell 

L.  B.  Bassett 

Robert  J.  Bulkley 

James  C.  Beardslee 

Frank  C.  Caine 

George  H.  Beaumont 

W.  C.  Caine 

W.  H.  Becker 

G.  D.  Cameron 

Warren  Bicknell 

Sheldon  Cary 

II.  F.  Biggar 

Gray  Casement 

Frank  Billings 

W.  T.  Cashman 

William  Bingham,  2nd 

F.  M.  Casto 

Geo.  T.  Bishop 

D.  J.  Champion 

M.  F.  Bixler 

W.  P.  Champney 

Morris  A.  Black 

F.  C.  Chandler 

C.  W.  Blossom 

G.  N.  Chandler 

D.  S.  Blossom 

John  C.  Chandler 

♦Deceased 
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N.  D.  Chapin 
Andre  T..  Chisholm 
W.  M.  Clapp 
Harold  T.  Clark 
Norris  J.  Clarke 
J.  A.  Coakley 

E.  C.  Collins 
Wm.  Collins 
A.  E.  Convers 

O.  R.  Cook 
W.  T.  Corlett 
H.  B.  Corner 
Henry  W.  Corning 
James  W.  Corrigan 
Henry  Coulby 
George  A.  Coulton 
W.  H.  Cowdery 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  Jr. 

S.  H.  Cox 

Mrs.  Clara  J.  Craft 
R.  T.  Cragin 
Harris  Creech 
J.  S.  Crider 
Geo.  W.  Crile 
J.  B.  Crouse 
Benedict  Crowell 
Henry  S.  Curtis 
H.  P.  Cushing 
Martin  B.  Daly 
D.  Edward  Dangler 
N.  L.  Dauby 
J.  G.  Derricks 

A.  T.  DeForest 

B.  Dettelbach 
H.  K.  De%  ereaux 

F.  E.  Drury 
W.  M.  Duncan 
A.  C.  Dustin 

C.  S.  Eaton 


Charles  Eisenman 
A.  W.  Ellenberger 

F.  A.  Emmerton 
A.  L.  Erlanger 
E.  R.  Fancher 
Julius  Feiss 
Paul  L.  Feiss 

S.  P.  Fenn 
Thomas  Ferry 

E.  L.  Fisher 

Geo.  E.  Follansbee 
W.  H.  Foster 
Charles  H.  Gale 
Geo.  H.  Ganson 
A.  L.  Garford 
Kermode  F.  Gill 

Q.  A.  Gilmore 
Frank  H.  Ginn 
Christian  Girl 

F.  K.  Glidden 

F.  H.  Goff 
Thomas  Goodwillie 
Harvey  D.  Goulder 

R.  K.  Gowanlock 

G.  W.  Grandin 
R.  F.  Grant 
E.  R.  Grasselli 

T.  S.  Grasselli 
E.  B.  Greene 
Frank  M.  Gregg 
David  C.  Griese 
E.  S.  Griffiths 

Guarantee  Title  and  Trust  Co. 
John  M.  Gundry 

H.  E.  Hackenberg 
Alexander  Hadden 
E.  V.  Hale 
Orlando  Hall 
Samuel  H.  Halle 
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Membership 


Salmon  P.  Halle 
Charles  A.  Hanna 
H.  M.  Hanna,  Jr. 

L.  C.  Hanna,  Jr. 

R.  A'  Harmon 
W.  A.  Harshaw 
A.  F.  Harvey 
P.  W.  Harvey 
F.  H.  Haserot 
Coburn  Haskell 
W.  S.  Hayden 
Webb  C.  Hayes 
Will  L.  Hayes 
Thomas  Henderson 
F.  A.  Henry 
Myron  T.  Herrick 
Parmely  W.  Herrick 
Wilson  B.  Hickox 
H.  A.  Higgins 
T.  W.  Hill 
F.  A.  Hilliard 
Lawrence  Hitchcock 
Reuben  Hitchcock 
Geo.  H.  Hodgson 
Mrs.  L.  Dean  Holden 
C.  F.  Hoover 
W.  R.  Hopkins 
A.  C.  Hord 

A.  R.  Horr 

Chas.  W.  Hotchkiss 
J.  A.  House 

B.  W.  Housum 
Elton  Hoyt,  2nd 
A.  T.  Hubbard 
Adella  Prentiss  Hughes 

C.  L.  Hutchinson 
A.  S.  Ingalls 

A.  C.  Ingersoll 
H.  L.  Ingersoll 


J.  M.  Ingersoll 

R.  L.  Ireland 
Walter  J.  James 
F.  J.  Jerome 
Homer  M.  Jewitt 
Isaac  Joseph 
Adrian  D.  Joyce 
Josiali  Kirby 

L.  H.  Kittredge 
John  A.  Kling 
T.  S.  Knight 
-C.  P.  Koehler 
E.  P.  Lenihan 
Wm.  A.  Leonard 

S.  C.  Lewis 
W.  E.  Lewis 
Robert  Lindsay 
Bascom  Little 

E.  S.  Loomis 
Malcolm  L.  McBride 

F.  S.  McGowan 
John  MacGregor,  Jr. 

Geo.  T.  McIntosh 
H.  P.  McIntosh 
Arthur  G.  McKee 
H.  H.  McKeehan 
Jay  C.  McLauchlan 
Amos  B.  McNairy 
George  A.  Martin 
Wm.  B.  Martin 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Mather 

S.  Livingston  Mather 

J.  A.  Melcher 

E.  A.  Merritt 

Leonard  B.  Miller 

James  R.  Mills 

C.  R.  Morley 

J.  E.  Morley 

Mrs.  Seville  H.  Morse 
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Chas.  L.  Murfey 
L.  A.  Murfey 
S.  T.  Nash 

F.  H.  Neff 
Harry  New 

Mrs.  John  E.  Newell 
Robert  W.  Ney 
Chas.  A.  Nicola 
Lawrence  H.  Norton 
R.  C.  Norton 

J.  R.  Nutt 
Herbert  K.  Oakes 
George  H.  Olmstead 
Frank  C.  Osborn 
H.  C.  Osborn 

W.  A.  Osborn 
C.  A.  Otis 
Ed.  S.  Page 
C.  A.  Paine 

K.  V.  Painter 
James  A.  Paisley 
J.  J.  Parker 
Proctor  Patterson 
Hosea  Paul 
Rob’t.  H.  Perdue 

G.  II.  Peters 
John  Phillips 
Henry  F.  Pope 
Charles  T.  Pratt 
Chas.  H.  Prescott 
W.  H.  Prescott 
W.  A.  Price 

C.  R.  Putnam 
F.  A.  Quail 
B.  D.  Quarrie 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Quinby 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Rees 
Walter  J.  Rich 
F.  B.  Richards 


H.  A.  Rock 
Louis  Rorimer 
Geo.  S.  Russell 
J.  A.  Rutherford 
Wm.  B.  Sanders 
F.  A.  Sarstedt 
Henry  L.  Schuler 
Frank  R.  Scofield 
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DIRECTOR’S  REPORT 


Those  of  our  members  who  have  taken  the  time, 
even  though  it  be  for  only  a cursory  historical  glimpse 
of  that  part  of  America  with  which  the  work  of  our 
Society  is  most  intimately  associated,  must  have  been 
impressed  with  its  richness,  both  from  the  historic  as 
well  as  its  romantic  side. 

True  there  are  other  sections  of  the  United  States 
whose  history  antedates  that  of  the  Old  Northwest, 
but  where  is  there  any  that  is  more  thrilling  in  its 
historic  settings?  Nearly  two  hundred  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America 
before  the  hardy  explorers  penetrated  the  vast  forests 
of  the  rich  lands  bordering  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers. 

A few  months  ago  when  it  was  my  pleasure  to  have 
in  my  hands  for  examination  the  manuscript  writings 
of  Father  Marquette  which  are  carefully  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Montreal,  I could 
not  but  ponder  how  meagerly,  even  with  his  farsighted 
vision,  could  he  have  pictured  to  himself  the  future 
value  of  the  land  into  which  he  was  so  zealously  and 
with  greatest  difficulties  pushing  the  Cross  of  his  Mas- 
ter—of  the  vast  struggles  lasting  for  years,  between 
two  of  the  greatest  European  nations,  England  and 
France,  for  supremacy  over  this  wonderfully  fertile 
territory — -of  the  alliances  formed  with  the  Indians 
and  the  bloodshed  resulting  therefrom— of  the  cities 
teeming  with  wealth  and  pulsating  with  their  dense 
populations,  that  would  rise  from  the  then  trackless 
forests. 

Marquette  and  LaSalle  were  followed  by  others 
just  as  hardy  and  venturesome,  and  how  interesting 
are  the  records  left  by  Marquette,  Hennepin,  Gravier, 
and  others,  who  confined  their  expeditions  largely  to 
the  broad  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  soon 
followed  by  others  who  pushed  up  the  Ohio  and  the 
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other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  Soon  the  hardy 
settlers  of  French  stock  settled  in  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
Nearly  seventy-five  years  later  came  the  English. 
Stirring  events  then  followed  in  rapid  succession,  the 
explorations  of  Christopher  Gist  (who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Virginia  as  the  surveyor  of  her  Ohio  lands) 
late  in  the  fall  of  1750  up  the  Ohio,  and  his  recommenda- 
tion that  the  English  establish  a trading  post  at  an 
Indian  village  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  present 
location  of  Dayton;  the  building  by  the  French  of  Fort 
Duquesne  on  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh;  the  ill- 
timed  and  fatal  expedition  of  General  Braddock 
against  Fort  Duquesne;  later  its  abandonement  and 
destruction,  and  the  erection  of  Fort  Pitt  by  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  same  site;  the  coming  on  the  one  hand  into 
Ohio  of  the  hardy  settlers  from  New  England,  who 
had  purchased  land  through  the  Ohio  Land  Company, 
and  a little  later  of  The  Connecticut  Land  Company; 
the  northward  movement  of  the  sturdy  Virginians  into 
Kentucky  and  later  into  Ohio,  they  in  many  cases 
having  received  grants  of  land,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Ohio,  which  Virginia  had  retained  in  ceding  certain 
rights  to  the  Confederation. 

All  these  events,  so  briefly  noted  in  this  foreword, 
fairly  teem  with  historic  and  vital  interest,  and  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  this  material  and  pre- 
serving it  for  generations  still  unborn  that  our  Society 
was  formed.  It  was  with  a concrete  knowledge  of  the 
future  demands  that  the  founders  of  this  organization 
worked,  and  our  patrons  and  members  have  contri- 
buted. Of  the  charter  members  all  have  passed  away 
and  from  year  to  year  we  have  had  to  note  in  our  an- 
nual report  the  passing  of  one  or  more  of  these  friends 
of  the  work.  This  year  is  no  exception  and  although 
some  sixty  new  members  have  been  gained,  yet  from 
the  list  of  patrons  and  life  members  the  call  has  come  for 
several,  all  of  whom  we  shall  miss.  From  the  Patrons 
and  Life  members  we  lose — Miss  Sarah  L.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Ohio  C.  Barber,  Mr.  A.  S.  Chisholm,  Mr.  J.  II. 
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Life  Member  of  The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
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Dempsey,  Mr.  W.  L.  Harkness,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Hitchcock, 
Mr.  Lyman  H.  Treadway,  Mr.  Rollin  C.  White,  and 
among  the  annual  members  the  death  toll  includes 
Mr.  T.  H.  Brooks,  Mr.  T.  W.  Burnham,  Mr.  S.  W.Crox- 
ton,  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Jeanette  P.  Kinney,  Mr. 
Frank  S.  Masten,  Mr.  Amasa  Stone  Mather,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Morgan,  Mr.  W.  C.  Richardson,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Smith  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Sterling.  f 

NECROLOGY 
Sarah  L.  Andrews 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Andrews  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
May  27th,  1839.  The  early  years  of  her  girlhood  were 
spent  in  a little  home  at  the  corner  of  Superior  and  East 
9th  St.,  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Olmstead 
Hotel.  From  there  the  family  moved  to  old  Hunting- 
ton  Street,  now  East  18th,  where  Miss  Andrews  lived 
until  1910. 

Upon  her  graduation  she  took  up  teaching  which 
became  her  life  wrork  and  to  which  she  devoted  fifty-two 
years;  teaching  first  in  Brownell  School,  afterward 
with  Miss  Guilford,  of  Guilford  Hall,  and  Professor 
Bridgman,  who  later  severed  their  connection  with  the 
Academy,  whereupon  Miss  Andrews  took  over  the 
school  which  was  known  as  the  Cleveland  Academy, 
and  of  which  she  was  Principal  until  its  dissolution  in 
1910.  Many  of  Cleveland’s  most  prominent  citizens 
of  today  learned  their  “three  R’s  at  the  old  “C.  A.” 

Early  in  her  life  Miss  Andrews  found  time  outside 
of  her  teaching  to  organize  a sewing  school  of  about 
one  hundred  needy  little  children  in  her  neighborhood. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  city, 
and  in  it  no  line  of  race  or  color  was  ever  drawn,  but 
black  and  white,  Jew  and  Gentile,  together  shared 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  love  of  her  great  heart. 

Miss  Andrews  was  a life  member  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Historical  Society  and  with  her  co-worker 
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Miss  L.  T.  Guilford  for  years  was  regular  in  her 
attendance  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society. 

She  was  a prominent  temperance  worker  in  the 
days  of  the  Temperance  Crusade. 

The  Bible  was  always  given  the  most  prominent 
place  in  her  life,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  was 
teaching  not  less  than  eight  bibie  classes  a week. 
For  over  forty  years  Miss  Andrews  went . regularly 
each  week  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Retreat  on  St.  Clair 
Avenue  and  held  services  with  the  girls  there.  For 
many  years  her  Sunday  afternoons  each  week  were 
spent  at  the  West  Side  Training  Home  for  Friendless 
Girls,  on  Franklin  Avenue,  where  she  taught  the  Bible 
to  about  forty  little  girls. 

One  of  her  best  loved  classes  was  the  large  Wed- 
nesday night  class  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Exchange, 
where  she  had  been  for  seventeen  years. 

A work  very  close  to  her  heart  was  the  Mother’s 
Conference,  which  was  held  every  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  and  in  which 
one  hundred  and  forty  mothers  were  enrolled. 

She  was  for  fifty  years  a member  of  the  old  Euclid 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  until  it  moved  out  to 
the  East  End,  when  she  withdrew  her  membership, 
and  united  with  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
because  she  believed  her  work  was  down  town,  and 
was  on  her  way  to  service  there  March  18th,  1920, 
when  she  met  with  the  fatal  street  car  accident  which 
caused  her  death,  March  23,  1920. 

No  more  fitting  epitaph  could  be  given  her  than 
in  the  words  expressed  by  her  pastor,  Dr.  Bustard, 
at  her  funeral  service,  “With  the  death  of  Miss  Andrews 
Cleveland  lost  its  greatest  spiritual  asset.” 

Ohio  Columbus  Barber 

February  4th,  1920  at  his  home  in  Akron,  Ohio 
Columbus  Barber,  known  world  wide  as  the  “Match 
King,”  passed  away  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
nine,  after  only  a few  days  sickness,  a victim  of  Flu. 


OHIO  COLUMBUS  BARBER 
Life  Member  The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
Died  February  4,  19*20 
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Born  in  Middlebury,  Ohio,  now  a part  of  Akron,  April 
20,  1841,  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  Akron,  up 
to  the  age  of  fifteen.  George  Barber,  his  father,  who 
came  of  an  old  Connecticut  family  settled  and  married 
in  Middlebury,  and  started  in  1847  to  make  the  old 
fashioned  splint  matches  by  hand.  His  first  factory  was 
an  old  barn,  and  the  son,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
having  completed  his  schooling,  started  out  to  peddle 
matches  for  his  father.  At  twenty  the  son  was  taken  in 
as  partner  in  the  business  and  on  becoming  of  age  he 
was  given  complete  charge  of  it.  He  soon  revolution- 
ized the  match  business,  invented  his  own  automatic 
machinery,  manufactured  his  own  chemicals,  established 
a large  factory  for  making  strawboard  for  their  boxes, 
and  in  a few  years  The  Barber  Match  Company  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  in  America. 

In  1881  he  took  the  lead  in  consolidating  some  thirty 
seven  different  Match  Companies  into  one  company, 
The  Diamond  Match  Company,  of  which  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  time  of  his 
death;  having  previously  given  up  the  more  active 
position  of  President  which  he  held  for  many  years. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  all  of  the  different  enter- 
prises with  which  he  was  actively  engaged,  or  which 
he  started,  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this  sketch. 

In  1891  Mr.  Barber  founded  the  town  of  Barberton, 
eight  miles  from  Akron,  now  a city  of  over  15,000  in- 
habitants and  in  this  place  he  erected  new  manu- 
facturing plants  and  moved  The  Diamond  Match 
Company’s  main  plant  to  it. 

It  was  near  here  that,  although  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age,  in  order  to  prove  that  farming  could  be 
done  on  a profit  making  basis,  he  bought  up  nine 
farms  representing  some  3000  acres,  now  known  all 
over  the  United  States  in  agricultural  circles,  as  the 
Anna  Dean  farms,  Mr.  Barber  having  named  this 
large  plantation  after  his  only  daughter.  Upon  his 
death  it  was  found  that  he  had  willed  this  farm  to  The 
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Western  Reserve  University  to  be  used  as  a founda- 
tion for  an  Agricultural  School. 

Mr.  Barber  was  married  twice,  the  first  time  to 
Miss  Laura  Brown  on  October  10,  1866,  they  had  one 
daughter,  Anna  Dean  Barber,  who  married  Dr.  Arthur 
Dean  Bevan  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Barber’s  second  wife 
whom  he  married  in  December,  1915,  was  Miss  Mary 
F.  Orr.  She  and  Mrs.  Bevan  survive  Mr.  Barber. 

Thomas  W.  Burnham 

Thomas  W.  Burnham  a constant  friend  and  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  passed  away  March  2,  1920  in  Pasa- 
dena, California  where  he  had  gone  to  spend  the 
winter.  Mr.  Burnham  was  born  in  this  city  January 
22,  1844,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Maria  Louisa  White 
Burnham,  who  had  lived  here  for  some  years.  His 
father  was  formerly  Mayor  of  Ohio  City,  now  the  West 
Side.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Schools,  and  later  supplemented  by 
college  training  at  Union  University,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  Upon  his  graduation  in  1864  he  returned  to 
his  native  city  and  on  October  6,  1869  married  Miss 
Mary  Kate  Coll,  also  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Burnham  was  active  in  the  banking  and 
manufacturing  circles  of  Cleveland.  Was  connected 
as  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sav- 
ings and  Trust  Company  from  1901,  and  later  in  the 
same  position  with  the  Citizens  Savings  and  Trust 
Company.  He  was  also  Director  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  National  City  Bank.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  The  Star  Elevator  Co.,  and  The  Kilby  Mfg. 
Co.,  a Director  in  The  Cleveland  Burial  Case  Co., 
Cleveland  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  and  F.  H.  Hill  & 
Co.,  Chicago.  He  was  a member  of  the  Union,  Uni- 
versity, Country,  and  Roadside  Clubs  of  this  City, 
and  of  the  University  Club  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Burnham  was  one  of  Cleveland’s  finest  citizens, 
quiet,  genial,  and  loved  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
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contact.  His  advice  on  the  boards  he  was  connected 
with  was  always  sought  because  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  his  insight  into  trying  situations  was  most  clear 
and  his  counsel  when  asked  for  was  wise  and  safe. 
Mr.  Burnham  represented  Cleveland’s  citizenship  in 
its  highest  form  and  his  going  was  a loss  not  only  to 
the  various  enterprises  he  was  connected  with  but  also 
to  a host  of  friends. 

Mr.  Burnham  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
J.  Prescott  Burton,  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Grandin,  Mrs. 
Burnham  having  passed  away  February  8,  1913. 

Alvah  S.  Chisholm 

On  August  20,  1919,  while  playing  at  tennis,  Mr. 
Alvah  S.  Chisholm,  a patron  and  for  some  eight  years, 
the  Treasurer  of  our  Society,  was  stricken  with  heart 
trouble  and  almost  instantly  passed  away.  The  son 
of  William  Chisholm  and  Mary  (Stone)  Chisholm,  he 
was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  November  13,  1871. 

His  father,  William  Chisholm,  in  1863,  as  a young 
man  of  twenty,  moved  to  Chicago  from  Cleveland 
and  there  he  met  and  married  Mary  Henrietta  Stone, 
Sept.  22,  1864.  When  their  son  was  about  eight 
years  of  age  his  parents  moved  again  to  Cleveland, 
where  his  father  took  up  active  work  as  Vice  President 
of  the  old  Cleveland  Rolling  Mills.  The  boy  received 
his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Cleveland  and  took 
his  college  training  at  Yale  University,  graduating 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  class  of 
1893.  After  some  time  spent  in  a tour  around  the 
world,  Mr.  Chisholm  returned  to  the  old  home  town 
and  entered  the  business  with  which  his  grandfather, 
as  founder,  and  his  father  as  one  of  its  head  officers, 
had  been  identified  so  many  years.  Mr.  Chisholm 
desiring  to  know  thoroughly  the  work  he  had  chosen 
as  a life’s  occupation  started  in  the  mills  in  Newburg, 
but  later  having  mastered  the  details  of  the  business 
was  promoted  to  the  general  offices  of  the  company. 
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On  taking  over  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mills  Com- 
pany in  1899  by  the  American  Steel  & Wire  Company, 
Mr.  Chisholm  remained  with  the  Company  and  be- 
came the  assistant  to  the  President,  Air.  Wm.  P. 
Palmer. 

Although  the  details  of  the  Company  and  various 
other  institutions  he  was  active  in  the  direction  of, 
made  heavy  demand  on  his  time,  yet  he  found  leisure 
to  keep  up  his  athletics,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
and  to  make  a careful  study  of  economics.  In  this 
subject  he  was  deeply  interested,  and  the  books  he 
read  and  placed  on  his  library  shelves  showed  his 
wide  interest  in  this  line  of  research. 

As  we  have  stated,  Air.  Chisholm  was  active  in 
many  business  and  philanthropic  organizations.  In 
banking  circles  he  was  a director  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  also  of  the  Citizens  Savings  and  Trust 
Company.  In  other  business  corporations  wre  find 
his  name  on  the  directory  of  the  Newburgh  and  South 
Shore  Railroad,  the  Kelly  Island  Lime  and  Transport 
Company,  the  Lake  Erie  Dock  Company,  the  Cleve- 
land and  Buffalo  Transit  Co.,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Lake  Erie  Dock  Co.,  the  Jackson  Transit  Co.,  and  the 
Standard  Land  Company. 

In  the  various  clubs  of  Cleveland,  Air.  Chisholm 
was  well  known,  being  a member  of  the  Union,  Tavern, 
Roadside,  Country,  Mayfield  Country,  the  LIunt  and 
the  East  Cleveland  Tennis  Clubs. 

In  philanthropic  organizations  his  activities  were 
largely  centered  in  the  Red  Cross,  The  Associated  Chari- 
ties and  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War,  Air.  Chisholm  was  especially  active 
as  one  of  the  leaders  in  all  the  drives  for  the  Liberty 
Loans,  Red  Cross,  Y.  Al.  C.  A.  campaign,  and  the 
War  Chest. 

He  was  a member  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  of 
Cleveland,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of  a Vestryman 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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In  January  1913  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  The 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  which  office  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Chisholm  was  married  November  24th,  1896 
to  Miss  Adele  Corning  of  Cleveland,  who  survive  him 
with  their  children  William,  Corning,  Helen,  and  Mrs. 
Howard  P.  (Adele)  Eells. 

James  H.  Dempsey 

When  on  Monday,  May  3rd,  1920,  the  daily  papers 
of  Cleveland  published  the  news  that  Mr.  James  H. 
Dempsey,  known,  respected  and  loved  by  so  many 
Clevelanders,  had  been  called  by  death,  the  evening 
before,  it  could  hardly  be  realized,  for  he  was  at  his 
office  the  Saturday  before,  seemingly  in  good  health 
and  appeared  that  way  all  day  Sunday  until  late  in 
the  evening,  when  the  summons  came  without  any 
warning. 

Mr.  Dempsey  was  an  Ohioan,  having  been  born 
at  Shelby,  March  29th,  1859.  Here  his  early  edu- 
cation was  received,  later  he  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Milnor  Hall  Grammar  School  at  Gambier,  and 
then  entered  Kenyon  College,  graduating  therefrom 
in  1882.  Having  determined  to  make  law  his  life’s 
work,  he  immediately  upon  receiving  his  degree  at 
Kenyon,  went  to  Columbia  University,  New  York  to 
pursue  his  law  studies.  Determined  not  to  lose  any 
time  when  the  summer  vacation  came  he  obtained  a 
position  in  the  law  office  of  Estep,  Dickey  and  Squire 
of  Cleveland,  which  firm  persuaded  him  to  stay  with 
them,  and  to  finish  his  studies  under  Judge  Estep, 
the  senior  member.  This  he  did  and  later  took  his 
bar  examination  which  he  passed  with  credit  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  Bar,  June  3rd,  18S4.  He  soon 
became  one  of  the  partners  in  the  above  law  firm  and 
held  this  position  until  January  1,  1890,  when  with 
Andrew  Squire  and  Judge  W.  B.  Sanders  he  formed 
the  firm  of  Squire,  Sanders  and  Dempsey  with  which 
firm  he  was  identified  until  his  death. 
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Mr.  Dempsey  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
years  and  was  always  a most  ardent  supporter  of  his 
alma  mater,  Kenyon  College.  He  was  also  Trustee 
of  the  University  School  of  this  city,  of  Lake  View 
Cemetery  Association;  a director  of  the  Union  Com- 
merce National  Bank,  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Company, 
the  Glidden  Company,  the  Bourne-Fuller  Company, 
and  other  Cleveland  corporations,  and  a member  of 
the  University,  the  Cleveland  Yacht,  Union,  and  the 
Country  clubs  of  Cleveland. 

September  24,  1885,  Mr.  Dempsey  married  Emma 
Norris  Bourne,  who  passed  away  March  14,  1893, 
leaving  their  two  sons  John  Bourne  and  Ernest  Cook, 
both  of  whom  survive  their  father.  Later,  on  October 
30,  1915,  he  married  Ada  Hunt,  by  this  marriage  two 
children  were  born,  James  H.  and  Isabel,  who  with 
their  mother  also  remain. 

Mr.  Dempsey  ranked  as  one  of  Cleveland’s  fore- 
most lawyers..  Into  his  care  was  placed  the  legal 
affairs  of  a great  many  of  Cleveland’s  leading  corpor- 
ations as  well  as  of  a large  number  of  individuals.  He 
gained  this  trust  from  his  fellow  citizens  by  his  con- 
scientious devotion  and  far  sighted  wisdom  in  looking 
after  their  interests.  He  was  kind  hearted  and  thought- 
ful to  all  whom  he  called  friends,  and  they  were  many. 
Quick  in  forming  his  decisions,  at  times  he  seemed 
almost  abrupt,  but  one  had  only  to  meet  him  a few 
times  before  that  impression  entirely  disappeared, 
and  he  became  an  inspiration  to  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him. 

The  writer  of  this  brief  sketch  when  he  first  entered 
business  in  Cleveland  came  to  know  Mr.  Dempsey 
early  in  the  eighteen  nineties.  It  was  the  habit  of 
Mr.  Dempsey  and  his  two  partners  as  they  walked 
home  from  their  law  offices,  to  frequently  drop  into 
the  store  on  the  Public  Square  and  make  purchases 
of  books  for  the  evening  reading,  and  if  there  is  any  one 
place,  outside  of  the  home,  that  one  learns  the  nature 
of  an  individual  it  is  in  a book  store,  for  there  one 
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generally  shows  before  very  many  visits  a great  deal 
of  his  inner  life,  desires  and  convictions,  and  so  it  was 
with  Mr.  Dempsey.  It  was  not  only  a pleasure 
looked  forward  to,  but  a genuine  aid,  those  few  minutes 
spent  over  the  discussion  of  the  latest  book,  or  the 
paramount  questions  of  the  day.  He  was  strong  in 
his  convictions,  ardent  in  his  politics,  yet  you  always 
felt  his  judgments  were  not  arbitrary,  but  the  result 
of  careful  deliberation  and  thoroughly  logical. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  “Cleveland  Topics”  in  conclud- 
ing a sketch,  summed  up  Mr.  Dempsey's  character  in 
the  following  lines,  which  arc  so  true  and  expressive, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting: 

“The  old-fashion  phrase,  ‘His  word  is  as  good  as  his 
bond'  was  preeminently  true  of  him,  and  any  mean  or 
self-interested  project  in  business  or  in  politics  he  ab- 
horred and  denounced.  A keen  insight  into  men  and 
affairs  existed  in  him  along  with  the  simplicity  and  nat- 
uralness of  a child.  Honor,  generosity,  wisdom,  loyalty, 
patriotism,  made  of  him  the  noblest  type  of  an  Ameri- 
can, and  the  fact  that  a man  of  his  uncompromising 
sense  of  honor,  justice  and  fair  dealing  made  an  eminent 
success  in  life  is  the  best  tribute  tothe  fundamental  in- 
tegrity of  the  America  that  he  loved  so  well.” 

Mr.  William  Lamgnt  Harkness 

William  L.  Harkness  a patron  of  this  Society  and  a 
member  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  influential 
families  on  the  Western  Reserve  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York  after  a very  brief  sickness  May  10th,  1919. 

Mr.  Harkness'  grandfather,  Dr.  David  Harkness, 
was  an  early  pioneer  of  Milan,  Ohio,  dying  there  as 
early  as  1825,  some  three  years  after  Mr.  Harkness’ 
father,  David  M.  Harkness,  was  born,  in  Sept.  1822. 
The  grandmother  with  her  son,  David  M.  went  to 
Salem,  N.  Y.,  where  she  later  married  Rev.  Isaac 
Flagler  in  the  spring  of  1837,  and  once  more  moved  to 
Ohio  soil,  this  time  making  their  home  in  Toledo.  The 
son  who  had  now  grown  to  manhood  moved  to  Bellevue 
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and  entered  the  store  of  Chapman  & Harkness.  In 
1849  he  married  Isabella  Harkness,  daughter  of  Dr. 
L.  G.  Harkness  of  Bellevue,  Ohio,  by  whom  he  had 
five  children.  Three  died  in  infancy  and  the  daughter 
Katie,  in  February,  1864,  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 
The  one  child  that  grew  up  was  William  Lamont,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  at  Bellevue, 
August  8th,  1858.  When  only  a boy  of  eight  his  mother 
Isabella  Harkness,  a woman  who  won  the  love  of  all, 
by  her  kindness,  benevolence,  and  her  deep  religious 
convictions  was  called  by  death.  The  son  thus  left 
alone  with  the  father  was  sent  to  Cleveland  to  the 
Brooks  School  for  his  schooling,  and  later  to  Yale 
University  from  which  he  graduated  in  1881.  From 
this  time  to  his  marriage,  Mr.  Harkness’  life  was 
largely  spent  between  Bellevue  and  Cleveland.  On 
June  22nd,  1897,  at  St.  Pauls  Episcopal  Church,  Mr. 
Harkness  was  united  in  marriage  to  Edith  Hale,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hale,  mem- 
bers of  another  of  the  prominent  pioneer  families  of  the 
Reserve.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harkness,  although  spending 
a great  part  of  their  time  in  New  York  and  in  traveling, 
always  kept  their  home  in  Cleveland,  to  which  Mrs. 
Harkness  with  their  two  children,  Louise  and  William 
Hale,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  has  returned.  Mr. 
Harkness’  father,  with  the  Rockfellers,  Flaglers,  and 
others,  was  active  in  the  foundation  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  from  which  he  reaped  a very  large 
fortune,  estimated  into  the  millions,  and  with  this 
fortune  to  look  after  he  retired  from  business  on  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1864.  The  son  William  Lamont 
on  the  death  of  his  father  which  occured  Aug.  5,  1896, 
inherited  this  vast  fortune  and  devoted  his  talents  to 
its  management. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman,  a member  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  and  the  Seawanka  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club,  and  the  owner  of  the  beautiful  and  elegantly 
equipped  yacht  “Gunilda.”  He  was  also  prominent  in 
the  exclusive  club  circles  of  New  York  and  Cleveland. 


MRS.  PETER  M.  HITCHCOCK 
Life  Member  of  The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
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Mrs  Peter  M.  Hitchcock 

One  of  our  oldest  and  most  deeply  interested  life 
members,  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Hitchcock,  passed  away  April 
18th,  1920.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Judge  Aaron  and 
Eliza  J.  Wilcox  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Moses  Wilcox. 

Like  most  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Reserve  who 
came  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  Moses  and 
Aaron  Wilcox,  twin  brothers,  came  from  Connecticut,  and 
with  their  wives  who  were  sisters,  took  up  land  which 
they  had  purchased  within  twenty -five  mil  es  of  Cleveland . 
On  this  land  the  present  village  of  Twinsburgh,  which 
has  recently  celebrated  its  centennial,  was  layed  out,  and 
the  town  named  Twinsburgh  in  honor  of  the  twin  broth- 
ers who  had  deeded  to  it  the  land  for  the  Public  Square. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  born  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 2nd,  1840,  and  as  a young  girl  attended  the  old 
Willoughby  Seminary,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  while 
she  was  attending  it.  Soon  after,  when  Lake  Erie  Col- 
lege, then  known  as  Painesville  Seminary  was  established 
by  her  father  and  Judge  Reuben  Hitchcock,  she,  after  a 
year  of  preparatory  work  at  Mt . Holyoke  College,  entered 
the  first  class  formed  in  that  Seminary. 

On  September  28th,  1864,  she  married  Peter  M. 
Hitchcock,  the  son  of  Judge  Reuben  Hitchcock,  who 
came  from  Burton,  Ohio,  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Hitchcocks  on  the  Reserve  and  where  their  home  had 
been  erected  as  early  as  1805. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hitchcock  made  their  home  for  about 
one  year  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  he  was  associated 
with  the  Brown  Bonnell  Iron  Company,  then  moved 
to  Cleveland  and  established  a branch  of  the  Youngs- 
town firm. 

Afterwards  Mr.  Hitchcock  became  a Trustee  of  The 
Western  Reserve  Historial  Society,  and  they  both 
became  deeply  interested  in  our  work,  * turning  over 
to  the  care  of  the  Society  many  valuable  relics  and 
papers  of  these  two  pioneer  families. 
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Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  deeply  interested  in  many 
philanthropies,  and  it  was  only  natural  that,  as  one 
of  the  earliest  alumna  of  the  college  founded  by  her 
father  and  her  husband’s  father,  she  should  be  deeply 
interested  in  Lake  Erie  College,  and  became  one  of  its 
generous  benefactors.  She  was  also  interested  in  all 
things  that  would  tend  to  inspire  the  youth  of  this  city 
for  love  of  their  native  or  adopted  land  and  while  act- 
ing as  President  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
Cleveland  branch,  obtained  and  made  available  to 
the  Public  Schools  and  other  educational  institutions 
of  Cleveland,  historical  lantern  slides  that  could  be 
used  in  connection  with  lectures  on  these  subjects  to 
the  students. 

As  a member  of  the  Lady  Board  of  Managers  of 
Lakeside  Hospital  she  was  deeply  interested  not  only 
in  its  active  work  but  also  in  the  preservation  of  its 
history.  She  was  also  a Trustee  of  the  Benjamin 
Rose  Institute. 

It  was  always  a pleasure  to  meet  and  talk  with  Mrs. 
Hitchcock,  for  one  recognized  her  interst  and  her  zeal 
for  all  that  was  uplifting  and  for  the  betterment  of 
Society  at  large.  We  shall  miss  her  kindly  and  in- 
telligent interest  in  our  work  as  we  did  that  of  her 
husband  who  was  called  away  some  years  ago,  but 
they  have  left  four  sons,  Charles,  Reuben,  Lawrence, 
and  Morley  to  carry  on  the  work  they  were  so  deeply 
interested  in. 

Lyman  H.  ^Treadway 

Cleveland  lost  one  of  her  foremost  citizens  and  our 
Society  a valued  friend  in  the  death  of  Lyman  II. 
Treadway  which  occurred  Dec.  7,  1919  at  his  resi- 
dence, 8917  Euclid  Avenue. 

Mr.  Treadway  came  of  old  Connecticut  stock, 
born  in  New  Haven  March  27,  1862,  the  son  of  Augus- 
tine R.  Treadway.  His  father  came  to  Cleveland 
and  organized  the  hardware  concern  of  Wilcox,  Tread- 
way Co.,  in  1880.  The  son  had  entered  business  in 
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New  Haven  the  year  before  but  moved  to  Cleveland 
and  entered  his  father’s  business  which  upon  its  in- 
corporation was  changed  to  the  Peck  Stowe  & Wilcox 
Co.,  learning  it  step  by  step,  from  a packer  upwards 
to  the  Presidency,  which  latter  position  he  was  elected 
to  in  1911  on  the  retirement  of  his  father  from  the 
active  management. 

Like  many  others  of  our  staunchest  citizens  his 
activities  were  not  confined  simply  to  his  own  personal 
business,  but  his  aid  was  sought  for  eagerly  by  many 
corporations  and  as  willingly  given.  He  was  a direc- 
tor of  The  Superior  Savings  and  Trust  Company, 
the  Peerless  Truck  and  Motor  Car  Company,  and  of 
the  Western  Reserve  University. 

He  served  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
during  the  years  1907-8.  On  the  opening  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Treadway  writh  Mr. 
D.  C.  Wills  were  the  first  officers  appointed  and  on 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  he  was  made  a permanent 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  its  Vice 
Chairman.  He  was  a Trustee  of  the  Hiram  House, 
St.  Lukes  Hospital,  and  the  Cleveland  Day  Nursery, 
also  of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church.  He  had  the 
honor  of  being  a 33rd  degree  Mason.  He  was  a deeply 
interested  member  of  The  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society,  the  New  England  Society,  and  belonged  to 
the  Union,  Country,  Roadside,  and  Tippecanoe  Re- 
publican Clubs,  also  to  the  Union  League  Club  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Treadway  is  survived  by  his  wife,  (formerly 
Mrs.  Annie  Wickham  Leisenring),  the  daughter  of 
Delos  O.  Wickham  of  Cleveland,  whom  he  married 
August  14,  1900,  and  their  children  Miss  Elizabeth 
and  Lyman  H.,  Jr.,  also  two  stepchildren,  Mrs.  Worth 
Howard  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  Edward  B.  Leisen- 
ring of  Hazleton,  Pa. 
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Rollin  C.  White 

'For  years  a patron  of  The  Western  Reserve  His- 
torical Society  and . one  of  Cleveland’s  outstanding 
manufacturers,  Rollin  C.  White,  was  called  by  death, 
at  his  residence  6619  Euclid  Ave.,  July  7,  1920. 

Mr.  White  was  born  in  Putney,  Vermont  June  3, 
1837.  His  early  schooling  was  received  in  Putney*  and 
Townsend,  Vermont.  After  going  through  the  schools 
he  took  up  the  manufacturing  of  chairs  and  other  me- 
chanical activities. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  on  March  1st,  I860  to 
Miss  Lizzie  S.  Warren  of  Hubbardstown,  Mass.,  he 
and  his  bride  came  to  Cleveland  to  make  their  home. 
A year  later,  in  1866,  he  became  associated  with 
Thomas  H.  White  & Company.  Later  on  formation 
of  the  White  Manufacturing  Company,  he  became  one 
of  its  partners.  Then,  on  the  incorporation  of  the 
firm  under  the  name  of  the  White  Sewing  Machine 
Company,  he  was  elected  Vice  President,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1900,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interests. 
He  was  also  President  of  the  Cleveland  Machine 
Screw  Company,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Baker 
Motor  Vehicle  Company,  and  the  American  Ball  Bear- 
ing Company.  For  a number  of  years  he  served  on 
the  Boards  of  several  of  Cleveland’s  leading  banks, 
but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  retired  very  largely 
from  all  business  activities. 

It  is  to  just  men  as  Rollin  C.  White  that  Cleveland 
owes  the  high  rank  that  she  has  reached  today  in  the 
largest  manufacturing  activities.  He  was  broad  in 
his  vision  and  had  the  natural  ability  to  handle  large 
enterprises.  The  name  of  their  corporation  was  known 
all  over  the  wrorld,  and  many  have  thought  that 
Thomas  and  Rollin  C.  White,  who  formed  together 
their  early  business  association  were  of  the  same  family, 
but  there  was  no  blood  relationship  between  them. 
Mr.  White’s  children,  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baker,  and  Mr. 
Fred  R.  White  survive  him. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

The  publications  of  the  Society  consisted  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society , which  was  issued  in  July, 
1919,  as  No.  100  of  the  Society’s  publication,  and  The 
Western  Reserve  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law , by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Cochran,  which  came  out  as  Publication  No.  101. 
In  this  latter  publication  Mr.  Cochran  has  given  the 
Society  a most  careful  history  of  this  interesting  period 
of  the  Reserve.  Mr.  Cochran’s  publication  has  brought 
forth  a number  of  most  interesting  letters  from  many 
who  have  received  copies,  and  several  orders  have  been 
received  for  it  outside  of  our  membership  and  exchanges. 

This  year’s  publication,  which  consists  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  has  been  necessarily  delayed  on 
account  of  the  misfortune  which  befell  your  director 
and  his  long  confinement  in  the  hospital.  In  this  con- 
nection we  would  ask  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  list  of  gifts  and  additions  to  the  library  are  for 
those  on  record  up  to  May  1st  1920,  which  is  the  end 
of  our  fiscal  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  exchange  list,  for  our 
publications,  with  other  societies  and  institutions, 
grow  from  year  to  year.  As  many  of  our  members 
do  not  realize  the  extent  and  value  of  these  exchanges 
and  as  we  have  never  before  called  their  attention  to 
them  we  are  publishing  below  a list  of  some  of  these. 

Exchanges 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society, 

The  American  Bar  Association. 

American  Catholic  Historical  Society. 

American  Historical  Association. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society. 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society. 

The  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 

The  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 
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The  Canadian  Archives,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Canada  Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey. 

Columbia  Historical  Society  Records. 

The  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

Danvers  Historical  Society. 

Firelands  Historical  Society. 

Historical  Society  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina. 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

Kentucky  State  Historical  Society. 

The  Library  of  Congress. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 

Nordiska  Museet,  Sweden. 

The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 

The  Antiquarian  and  Numismatic  Society  of  Montreal. 
Western  Reserve  University. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Southern  California  Historical  Society. 

State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa. 

State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

State  Library,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 

New  York  State  Library. 

Thunder  Bay  Historical  Society. 

University  of  Illinois. 

Newport  Historical  Society. 

University  of  California.  Publication  of  the  Academy  of 
Pacific  Coast  History.  * * 

University  of  California.  Publications  in  American  Archaeol- 
ogy and  Ethnology. 

North  Carolina  Historical  Society. 

Virginia  State  Library. 

Women's  Canadian  Historical  Society. 
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State  of  Wyoming,  Historical  Department. 

The  New  York  Public  Library. 

Georgia  Historical  Society. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

The  Louisiana  Historical  Society. 

Medford  Historical  Society  Register. 

Michigan  Historical  Commission. 

State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri. 

Nebraska  State  Historical  Society. 

New  York  Historical  Society. 

Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 

The  Oregon  Historical  Society. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

The  Texas  State  Historical  Association. 

Tennessee  Historical  Society. 

Vineland  Historical  Society. 

The  Washington  Historical  Society. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society. 

Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TRIPS 

It  has  been  the  custom  from  year  to  year  to  'call  at- 
tention to  such  trips  as  are  made  in  the  interest  of  our 
collections.  Some  years  these  have  been  extensive,  oth- 
er years  the  pressure  of  work  in  the  office  has  seemed  so 
great  that  time  could  not  be  spared  to  go  outside  and 
that  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  year.  However 
during  the  Director’s  vacation  last  summer  which  was 
spent  in  Canadian  territory,  it  was  quite  natural  that  a 
good  deal  of  time  should  be  spent  in  visiting  the  histori- 
cal societies  there,  and  although  the  tripw'as  one  of  pleas- 
ure, still  a great  deal  of  material  including  important  files 
of  Canadian  Societies’  publications  was  obtained,  also 
some  very  friendly  and  valuable  connections  were  made 
on  this  trip. 
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Another  trip  made  to  Detroit  brought  us  handsome 
returns  in  exchange  for  duplicate  material,  but  as  the 
material  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  the  summer  it 
will  be  left  for  next  year’s  report. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  growth  of  the  library  from  year  to  year  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  the  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets  added.  This  year  has  been  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  In  fact  we  have  surpassed  the 
record  of  any  previous  year,  as  we  have  received  2899 
volumes  and  6342  pamphlets,  making  a total  of  9241 
This  however,  does  not  include  any  of  the  additions 
to  the  other  divisions  of  our  work,  such  as  manuscripts 
newspapers,  broadsides,  etc.  These  will  be  rioted 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Manuscripts 

The  manuscript  collections,  quite  naturally,  stand 
out  in  all  Societies  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
they  are  unique  and  duplicates  are  not  to  be  had.  This 
year  we  have  received  no  one  large  collection,  but  a 
number  of  interesting  single  gifts  have  come  in,  of 
which  the  following  is  a mere  selection: 

Mr.  S.  P.  Baldwin.  Deeds  of  the  early  seventeenth  century 
to  the  Baldwin’s  in  England  and  later  in  America. 

Miss  Minnie  H.  Jones.  A tin  case  containing  discharge  of 
William  Jones,  January  6,  1816,  signed  by  Major  General  Thomas 
Strickland,  Commandant  Plymouth  Division  of  the  Royal  Marines. 

A most  interesting  collection  of  manuscripts  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  Clermont  County  has  been  rec- 
eived, including  the  first  census  ordered  to  be  taken 
by  Congress  in  1799,  at  the  time  Ohio  was  appealing 
for  its  statehood,  giving  a list  of  the  male  inhabitants 
over  21  years  of  age.  Another  census  taken  in  1819. 
Houses  built  and  owned  with  values  of  the  same  in 
Clermont  County  in  1802.  Collection  of  papers  per- 
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taining  to  the  removal  of  the  County  seat  to  Batavia. 
Manuscripts  pertaining  to  the  building  of  the  first 
Court  House,  in  which  contract  the  stock  and  pillory 
were  included.  Also  the  original  manuscript  defining 
.the  boundaries  of  five  townships  in  Clermont  County. 

A collection  of  official  appointments  signed  by  Gover- 
nors St.  Clair,  Tiffin,  Barker,  and  other  early  Governors. 
The  votes  made  by  the  soldiers  of  Clermont  County 
while  in  the  field  during  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Murray.  Two  manuscript  volumes  containing  the 
Preamble  and  Constitution  of  the  Canton , 0.,  Ladies  Anti-Slavery 
Society , also  Poetry , etc.,  by  friends  of  Eleanor  Gordon  of  Canton. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Palmer.  A Parody  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost , 
adapted  to  the  present  times  in  North  America  in  the  year  1774. 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia , with  its  former  trade 
and  commerce,  etc.,  till  abt.  the  year  1770,  by  It.  Proud.  World’s 
Fair  ticket  given  to  Mr.  Palmer,  personally,  by  H.  N.  Higin-  j 
botham,  President  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  j 
1893.  National  Union  Republican  Ticket  with  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  for  President,  ect. 

Miss  M.  R.  Standish.  Box  containing  collection  of  letters 
patent,  manuscripts,  contracts,  etc.,  of  Philander  H.  Standish. 
Anchor  Lodge,  Knights  of  Honor,  receipt  of  Mr.  Standish. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Ward.  Proceedings  of  a Court  Martial  held  at 
Columbus  j Oct . 1825.  Charges  and  Specifications  against 

Captain  Nelson  Foos  of  the  Second  Rifle  Company  attached  to 
the  First  Regiment  Brigade  Seventh  Division  Ohio  Militia. 

Mr.  H.  H.  White.  Manuscript  volume  Records  of  School 
District  No.  1,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1836-1881. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Williams.  Collection  of  manuscripts  pertaining 
to  the  Mormons. 

J.  H.  Worley,  Record  book  of  all  the  newspapers  and  magazines  i 
received  at  the  Cleveland  Post  Office  during  the  years  1835-8,  j 
with  names  of  the  subscribers. 

I 

Mr.  Adolph  M.  Gottschalt.  Manuscript  Arithmetic  Text 
Book  of  Wm.  J.  Gordon.  Day  Book  and  Ledger  of  Jonathan 
Gordon,  father  of  Wm.  J.  Gordon. 
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Atlases  and  Maps 

No  part  of  the  Society’s  income  has  been  spent  on 
maps  or  atlases  and  only  a few  have  come  in.  Our 
collection  in  this  line  however  is  far  above  the  average 
but  we  could  use  to  most  excellent  advantages  a few 
hundred  dollars  each  year  in  perfecting  and  rounding 
out  this  part  of  our  library. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Grasselli,  the  Buffalo 
Foundry  and  Machine  Company  sent  to  us  a copy  of  the  large 
new  Peace  Map  which  they  issued. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  H.  Burgert;  Map  showing  route  of  marches  of  the 
army  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  Golds- 
boro, North  Carolina. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Childs.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George 
Russell,  a copy  of  Daniel  L.  Dare’s  large  wall  map  of  Cleveland, 
issued  in  1868. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Peck.  Copy  of  Ahaz  Merchant’s  map  of  Cleveland 
issued  in  Oct.  1835. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Palmer.  Map  of  the  District  command  by  Col. 
D.  Ruggles,  Prov.  Army  Headquarters.  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
May,  1861. 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals 

We  have  called  attention  each  year  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  branch  of  our  work  and  to  the  growing 
deminds  for  our  files.  There  has  been  more  calls  on 
us  through  the  past  year  for  the  newspaper  records 
than  ever  before  and  the  work  of  carrying  the  files 
from  the  basement  to  the  library  floor  is  getting  heavier 
each  year.  We  are  badly  handicapped  through  the 
lack  of  elevator  service  in  the  building  and  from  the 
fact  many  of  our  files  are  unbound,  the  papers  being 
laved  out  and  tied  flat  between  heavy  boards.  This 
is  equally  inconvenient  to  the  caretakers  and  users. 

Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Askue.  The  Connecticut  Valley  Advertiser 
containing  a running  history  of  East  Haddam,  Connecticut. 

Cleveland  Aviation  Club.  We  received  as  issued  their  pub- 
lication Wings. 
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Mrs.  E.  Decker.  Collection  of  newspapers  bearing  on  the 
death  of  General  Grant. 

Mrs.  Smith  Comly.  The  Quarterly  News  Letter , April,  1917  to 
October,  1919. 

Miss  Foliart.  The  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  George  J.  Gazeley.  Courtesy  of  Mr.  Wm.  Thompson — 
The  South  Cleveland  Advocate  and  a number  of  other  early  Cleve- 
land papers. 

Prof.  Osman  C.  Hooper.  The  Cross  and  journal , May  10, 
1844,  and  Nov.  27,  1846. 

Miss  Katherine  B.  Judson. . The  New  York  Times. 

Mrs.  Harriet  W.  King.  The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune , 
Vol.  1,  1841-2. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Kirkpatrick.  File  of  The  Helping  Hand  1892-1914. 
Also  Pearl  of  the  Orient  1908-1915. 

C.  J.  Morgan  estate.  File  of  Harpers  Weekly— -6 0 bound  vol- 
umes. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Osborn.  File  of  The  Colonial  Magazine. 

Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack.  Subscription  for  The  Review. 

Oberlin  College  Library.  The  Oberlin  News , 1898.  26  vol- 

umes of  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Also  50  numbers.  One  volume  of 
the  Oberlin  College  News , 1898.  91  numbers  of  the  Oberlin  Re- 

view, for  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916.  Four  numbers  of  The 
Wilsonian , 1916.  Seven  numbers  of  the  Lakeside  Magazine  for 
1913.  The  Oberlin  Weekly  News  for  the  years  1887-1890.  The 
Oberlin  News  for  the  years  1874-1913.  The  Oberlin  Tribune  for 
1903-06,  1916-1919. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Palmer,  The  Geographical  Journal , 2 vols.  1918. 
The  Royal  Geographical  Society  Journal , 1916-17,  in  4 vols. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Prentiss.  The  Western  Star , Lebanon,  Ohio,  from 
1823-1840.  The  Witness , Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1837-1843.  The  Cler- 
mont Courier „ Batavia,  Ohio,  1836-7.  The  Norwalk  Experiment , 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  1859-64,  1879-85.  The  Experiment  and  News , 
1885-89. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Severance,  70  early  Cleveland  and  Miscellaneous 
Ohio  papers. 
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Mrs.  C.  II.  Smith.  The  American  Monthly  Magazine , 1895, 
1900,  1902-05,  1907,  1908.. 

Mr.  XI.  W.  Strong.  One  year’s  subscription  to  Struggling 
Russia , voi.  2,  1920. 

Purchase.  The  Boston  News  Letter , photostats  1708-14, 
1733-36. 

Mr.  Virgil  D.  Allen.  The  National  Standard , Middlebury, 
Vt.,  1815-16. 

Mr.  Thomas  O’Leary,  Ass’t.  Curator,  The  Antiquarian  & 
Numismatic  Society  of  Montreal.  Journals  for  1872-1916, 
80  numbers  in  all. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer , bound  volumes  for  1919-1920. 

The  Cleveland  Press , bound  volumes  for  1919-1920. 

The  Cleveland  Sunday  Leader  News , bound  volumes  for  1919. 

The  Cleveland  News,  bound  volumes  for  1919. 

The  Western  Reserve  Democrat,  Warren,  Ohio,  bound  volume 
for  1919. 

The  Newport  Mercury  or  Weekly  Advertiser , Newport,  1758-62 
(photostats). 

The  New  York  Gazette , 1725-1732.  (Photostats). 

The  Massachusetts  Centinel,  Boston,  1789. 

The  Columbian  Centinel,  1791,  1792,  also  1808. 

Mrs.  I.  S.  Weedon,  Hawaii,  Honolulu.  The  Christian  Common- 
wealth, 1866-74,  1894-98,  1900. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
Presbyterian,  1862 . 

Miss  Florence  Barlow.  Fifty-four  numbers  of  The  Lost  Cause, 
making  our  file  of  this  now  rare  periodical  practically  complete. 
Miss  Barlow  was  the  editor  and  has  replaced  these  missing  num- 
bers from  her  own  personal  file.  She  has  also  sent  files  of  the 
Confederate  Home  Messenger,  also  other  interesting  items. 

World  War  Literature 

Although  we  have  had  practically  no  fund  that  could 
be  devoted  to  the  gathering  of  the  literature  pertaining 
to  the  World  War,  yet  by  solicitation  or  by  direct 
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gifts  we  are  adding  to  this  division,  which  in  time  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  extensive,  many  interesting  items 
of  which  we  enumerate  the  following. 

The  Publications  of  The  American  Hellenic  Society. 

Army  Young  .Men's  Christian  Association , American  Lake, 

Washington.  America’s  Largest  Cantonment — Camp  Lewis, 
John  Lyman  Bogue,  June  1919.  46  Typewritten  pages. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Baldwin.  “ Album  de  la  Guerre ,"  by  members  of 
Base  Hospital  No.  4,  U.  S.  A.  serving  with  the  British  Forces 
on  the  Somme  Front,  and  Mobile  Hospital  No.  5,  U.  S.  A.  serving 
in  the  Meuse- Argonne  sector.  By  Lakeside  Unit,  Cleveland,  1919. 

Miss  Clara  G.  Brennan.  A Little  Treasury  of  Poem  Letters 
written  to  Soldiers  and  Sailors  during  the  World  War,  by  Clara  G. 
Brennan. 

Major  Charles  S.  Coulter, Editor  oi“The  Bridgehead  Sentinel ," 
the  first  U.  S.  Division  Newspaper  in  Germany-— a file  of  the  paper. 

Council  of  National  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council , 1919  Woman  in  the  War — & biblio- 
graphy prepared  by  Marion  R.  Nims. 

Mr.  J.  Robert  Crouse.  Reports  of  the  Cuyahoga  War  Savings 
Committee  for  the  year  1918. 

Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  Ottawra,  Canada.  A 
History  of  the  Organization , Development,  and  Service  of  the  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Forces  of  Canada  from  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763 
to  the  Present  Time. 

General  E.  A.  Cruikshank.  Historical  Summary  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force— 1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  Canadian 
Infantry  Brigades.  Auxiliary  Services  Overseas— Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force. 

Department  of  Public  Information,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Can- 
ada's Part  in  the  Great  War.  Revelations  of  Prince  Lichmywsky. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Forbes.  Why  We  Fought,  by  Capt.  Thomas  G. 
Chamberlain,  with  a forword  by  Hon.  Wrilliam  Howard  Taft. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Harris.  Report  of  the  War  Work  cf  the  National 
Society , D.  A.  R.,  during  the  great  world  War,  from  Aug.  14, 
1914-Nov.  11,  1918. 
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Mrs.  C.  G.  Iiickox.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Hickox 
there  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Society  for  permanent  preserva- 
tion, the  Log  of  the  Good  Ship  “Arc”  Port  of  Ports,  1918,  being 
the  Canteen  Club,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Ladies  at  2738 
Prospect  Ave.,  during  the  World  War.  This  volume,  handsomely 
bound,  is  full  of  autographs  and  autographic  sentiments,  with 
various  cartoons  and  pictures  drawn  by  the  different  boys  during 
their  stay  at  the  Canteen  Club.  This  will  prove  most  interesting 
as  the  years  roll  by.  Mrs.  Hickox  also  presented  to  us  the  silk 
flag  and  staff  which  had  been  presented  to  the  ladies  in  charge  of 
the  Canteen  by  some  of  the  California  men  of  the  U.  S.  N.  A.  R.  F. 
This  flag  headed  the  Canteen  Service  Division  in  all  the  patriotic 
parades  during  the  war. 

By  Purchase,  the  History  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Field  Artillery  Bri- 
gade of  the  Thirtieth  Division , (old  Hickory),  1917-19. 

Mr.  Ralph  King.  Continuation  of  V Illustration  for  the  year 

1919. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Sawdy.  Copy  of  the  Bridgehead  Sentinel , April 
19,  1919. 

Lithuanian  National  Council.  Independence  for  the  Lithuan- 
ian Nation. 

Mr.  H.  P.  McIntosh.  Photograph  of  the  first  German  shell 
to  land  on  American  soil.  Fired  by  German  Submarine,  July 
21,  1918,  Nauset  Beach,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Mr.  Paul  Motz.  Ten  French  War  Posters,  35  American 
Posters,  3 Victory  flags,  Certificate  for  award  of  honor  flag  in 
Victory  Campaign,  3 German  Officer’s  helmets. 

Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack.  Four  War  Garden  Posters. 
“ Memorial  Trees.”  By  Charles  Lathrop  Pack. 

From  the  office  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  A His- 
tory of  the  Activities  of  the  Ohio  Branch , Council  of  National  De- 
fense , 1917-19.  “How  Ohio  Mobilized  her  Resources  for  the 
War.” 

Mr.  Fred  Reinert.  “ With  the  332nd  Regt . in  ’18,  Italy  ’19. 
Comics  and  Slcetches  by  Reinert,  Private,  Co.  B 332nd  Regt-Inft. 

Mr.  II.  E.  Sheffield.  Eight  original  drawings  of  Red  Cross 
Posters.  Full  set  of  Broadsides  used  in  the  Newspapers,  per- 
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taining  to  the  Red  Cross  week,  June  18-25,  1917.  Set  of  Matrixes 
used  for  newspaper  advertisements  pertaining  to  the  Red  Cross. 
Ten  Victory  Chest  Campaign  Posters. 

Mr.  George  A.  Thayer,  (the  author)  The  Third  Critical  War 
of  our  National  History.  The  Forward  or  the  Backward  Look 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Present  World  Crisis.  The  League  of 
Free  Nations,  address,  March  30,  1919. 

Lieut.  Clyde  E.  T.  Tousley.  War  Record  and  History  of  the 
136th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  37th  Division,  U.  S.  A.,  1917-19. 

The  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  War  with 
Germany , by  Leonard  P.  Ayers. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Osborn.  The  Cleveland  Athletic  Club  Journal.  Serv- 
ice Star  Number  of  the  Cleveland  District,  March,  1920. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Vail.  Records  of  the  Mayor’s  Advisory  War 
Committee,  consisting  of  correspondence,  vouchers  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  moneys,  complete  record  of  the  Four  Minute  Men’s 
Organization,  pamphlets  published  by  the  Committee,  etc. 

By  purchase- — The  Times  History  of  the  War , vols.  17,  18,  19, 
20.  Harper’s  History  of  the  War,  11  vols. 

Mrs.  Jane  Taft  Ingalls.  The  Register  of  the  East  105th  St. 
Canteen,  from  August  8th,  1918  to  August  29th,  1919.  This 
Register  of  the  105th  St.  Canteen  is  another  valuable  record  of 
Cleveland’s  participation  in  the  World’s  war  and  we  hope  that 
still  other  records  of  local  organizations  connected  with  the  work 
will  be  turned  over  to  us  for  preservation. 

Miscellaneous  Books. 

Eldress  M.  Catherine  Allen.  A file  of  Christian  Work , 1916, 
1917  and  1918. 

The  Samuel  Ashley  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 
Year  Book  for  1919-1920. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Baldwin.  Something  over  200  miscellaneous  pam- 
phlets and  magazines,  continuations  of  gifts  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  made  in  the  past. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bingham.  An  interesting  early  railroad  report 
giving  a description  of  the  railroad  between  Baltimore  and  Phil- 
adelphia, July  13th,  1838. 
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Estate  of  L.  E.  Holden,  through  Mr.  Ben  Bole.  14  volumes  of 
the  Vital  Records  of  Massachusetts.  New  England  Society  of  Cleve- 
land and  the  Western  Reserve.  1910. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Boynton.  A large  scrap-book  containing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Cleveland  Community  Fund  Campaign  as  written  by 
the  newspapers,  also  the  literature  used  in  the  Campaign  and 
photographs  taken  of  many  of  the  floats  during  the  period  given 
in  the  interest  of  this  fund. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  H.  Burgert.  36  miscellaneous  volumes,  including 
copies  of  the  Journal  of  American  History , D.  A.  R.  Reports , etc. 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.  Fifty  Years  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Cahill.  10  Annual  Reports  of  the  Ohio  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Doughty,  Public  Archivist,  Ottawa,  Canada.  The 
Canadian  North-west , its  early  development  and  legislative  records, 
in  2 vols.  A Guide  to  the  documents  in  the  manuscript  room  at 
the  Public  Archives  of  Canada , Vol.  1.  Report  of  the  Public  Ar- 
chives for  1912,  1913,  1914  and  1915.  Report  of  the  Work  of  the 
Archives  Branch  for  the  year  1909. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  Publications. 

Mrs.  Henry  James  Carr.  Year  book  of  the  National  Society , 
United  States  Daughters  of  1812,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  1920. 

W.  H.  Cathcart.  40  volumes  and  128  pamphlets — miscel- 
laneous. 

Miss  A.  B.  Claflin.  History  of  the  Maumee  Valley , by  H.  S. 
Knapp.  The  Illustrated  Family  Christian  Almanac  for  1850. 
Brief  History  of 'Banks  and  Banking , Vol.  2. 

Mr.  Byron  N.  Clark.  The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  year  book  for  1918. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company.  From  time  to  time  we 
receive  copies  of  the  various  publications  issued. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Cook.  20  items  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Craft.  24  volumes,  64  pamphlets,  including  pro- 
grams of  the  Society  of  Art  and  History,  1911-18,  The  Penn- 
sylvania Philatelist , May,  1895-Nov.  1896.  The  Post  Office , New 
York,  1894-1898,  and  other  periodicals. 
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Mr.  George  W.  Crossette.  Four  miscellaneous  volumes,  in- 
cluding a copy  of  The  Lord's  Songs:  A Collection  of  Composures 
in  Metre  by  Joshua  Spalding,  Salem,  180,?. 

Brig.-General  E.'xY.  Cruikshank.  Three  numbers  of  the  Ni- 
agara Historical  Society  Publications  and  six  numbers  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Curtis.  History  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Marietta , Ohio,  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Dickinson. 

Mrs.  E.  Decker.  14  miscellaneous  volumes  and  6 pamphlets. 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Dietz.  Some  Merchants  and  Sea  Captains  of  old 
Boston.  Old  Shipping  Days  in  Boston.  Some  Events  of  Boston 
and  Its  Neighbors.  Some  Interesting  Boston  Events.  A Collec- 
tion of  Interesting  and  Historic  Prints. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.  The  Life  of  Leonard  Wood , 
by  John  G.  Holme,  1920. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Elliott.  A collection  of  five  of  his  historical  address- 
es, including  David  Thompson , Pathfinder , The  Fur  Trade  in  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  prior  to  1811 , The  Dalles-Celilo  Portage, 
Its  History  and  Influence;  The  Earliest  Travelers  on  the  Oregon 
Trail ; Peter  Skene  Ogden , Fur  Trader. 

Euclid  Avenue  Temple  Sisterhood  Year  Book  for  1919-20. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Faulkner.  Fifty  Years'  Recollections— An  autobio- 
graphy, by  A.  L.  Faulkner. 

Publications  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  as  issued. 

Mr.  John  G.  Fraser.  History  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Huntsburg,  Ohio. 

Publication  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
City  as  issued. 

Mr.  Leonard  C.  Hanna,  Jr.  Cleveland , Past  and  Present; 
Its  representative  men,  1869. 

Mrs.  B.  E.  Harris.  40  miscellaneous  volumes. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Harris.  Collection  of  pamphlets,  newspapers,  etc. 
Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  56th  annual  meeting  of  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association  of  the  U.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  June  26- 
July  6,  1918. 

Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick.  “ Three  Score  Years  and  Ten," 
published  in  Commemoration  of  the  Seventieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Society  for  Savings,  Cleveland. 
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Mrs.  C.  G.  Hickox.  Annals  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association, 
18S0-’82,  1885-’91. 

The  Annual  Encyclopaedia  for  the  years  1861-’65,  1871,  1872. 

Our  First  Century , by  R.  M.  Devens.  Howe's  Historical  Col- 
lections of  Ohio , 1847.  Also  28  miscellaneous  volumes. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Hills.  28  volumes  and  41  pamphlets. 

Adella  Prentiss  Hughes.  3 bound  volumes  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  Concert  Programs. 

Miss  Alice  Hussey.  11  miscellaneous  volumes. 

Mrs.  Minnie  H.  Jones.  2 Welsh  hymnals.  4 early  almanacs. 

Miss  K.  B.  Judson.  Catalogue  of  the  Inaugural  Exhibition 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 

Miss  Harriet  Keeler.  Addresses  and  Papers , by  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  1911-12. 

Miss  Keffer.  41  miscellaneous  volumes  and  11  pamphlets, 
including  a 3 volume  edition  of  McKenney  and  Hall's  Indian 
Tribe,  and  a 5 volume  edition  of  Irving's  Life  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Ralph  King.  A History  of  English  Dress.  2 volumes,  by 
Georgiana  Hill.  Historic  Dress  in  America , 1607-1800,  by  Elisa- 
beth McClellan  and  Sophie  B.  Steel.  Romance  and  History  of 
Eltweed  Pomeroy's  Ancestors  in  Normandy  and  England.  The 
Journal  of  American  History , vol.  10,  Nos.  1,  2 and  4;  vol.  11, 
Nos.  1,  3 and  4.  Nuova  Raccolta  di  Cinquanta  Costumi  Pittoreschi 
Bartolomeo  Pinelli  Romano.  Roma,  1816. 

Mr.  Otto  Klotz,  Director,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa, 
Canada.  Certain  Correspondence  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  copied  from  original  Documents,  London, 
1898.  By  Otto  Klotz. 

Miss  Gladys  Withers  Lowry.  Year-book , Chicago  Chapter , 
D.  A.  R.  1919-20. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Ludlow.  Das  Neue  Testament.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
1830.  The  Inauguration  of  Edward  Smith  Parsons  as  President 
of  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio,  Oct.  17,  1919.  Minutes  of 
the  Cleveland  Presbytery  held  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  Sept.  17,  18,  1901. 

By  purchase.  The  Memorial  for  1838,  containing  lithograph 
of  Blennerhassetts’  Island  by  Pendleton.  Also  Guthrie’s  New 
System  of  Modern  Geography.  Philadelphia,  1794-5.  2 vols. 

with  folio  volume  of  maps. 
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Mrs.  Celestia  Van  Orman  Melton.  A most  delightful  little 
monograph  on  Memories  of  Cleveland  for  nearly  eighty  years. 
I wish  it  might  be  the  privilege  of  many  of  our  members  to  read 
this  delightful  little  pamphlet. 

Mrs.  George  Maynard  Minor.  The  Deeper  Meaning  of  our 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Anne  Rogers  Minor. 
Also,  Statement  of  Policies  and  Ideals. 

From  the  estate  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Morgan.  Armitage’s  History  of 
the  Baptists.  28  miscellaneous  volumes  and  18  pamphlets. 

Mrs.  John  Edmund  Newell.  The  History  of  Danhy , Vermont , 
By  J.  C.  Williams.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections — 
SewalVs  Letter-Box , vol.  1 and  2,  also  3 volumes  of  SewalVs  Papers. 

The  New  England  Methodist  Historical  Society  Proceedings  of 
the  1st,  4th,  oth,  6th,  8th,  9th  and  11th  annual  meetings. 

Oberlin  College  Library.  50  vols.  and  1201  pamphlets  (on 
exchange.) 

Thomas  O’Leary.  An  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Chateauguay . 

Mr.  F.  C.  Osborn.  Constitution  and  By-Laws , officers  and 
members  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York.  1901. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Page.  Continuation  of  the  Rowfant  publica- 
tions which  he  has  given  us  from  year  to  year  as  issued. 

Air.  Wm.  P.  Palmer.  The  Mississippi  Valley  in  British  Poli- 
tics, 2 vols.  by  Clarence  W.  Alvord.  A Woman's  Story  of  Illinois , 
by  Christiana  Tillson.  Some  Historic  Houses  of  Worcester. 
Life  and  Letters  of  Alexander  Hays , by  Gilbert  Adams  Hays. 
Ohio  Lands  and  their  Sub-divisions , by  William  E.  Peters.  The 
Monongahela  of  Old,  or  Historical  Sketches  of  Southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  year  1800 , by  James  Veech.  Pittsburgh;  its  Com- 
merce and  Industries , George  B.  Hill  & Company,  1887.  Sketches 
of  the  History , Manners  and  Customs  of  the  N orth  American  Indians , 
vol.  1,  New  York,  1824,  by  James  Buchanan.  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Columbia  River  and  a 
visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Chili,  etc..  By  John  K.  Townsend, 
Phila.  1839.  The  Latin  Letter  of  Columbus  printed  in  1493  an- 
nouncing the  discovery  of  America.  London,  1893.  Hariot’s 
Narrative  of  the  First  Plantation  of  Virginia  in  1585,  printed  in 
1588  and  1590.  London,  1893.  The  Spanish  Letter  of  Columbus , 
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written  by  him  on  Feb.  15,  1493  to  announce  the  discovery  of 
America.  London,  1893.  History  of  Arizona  in  8 volumes,  by 
Thomas  Edwin  Farish.  Leaves  of  Grass , by  Walt  Whitman. 
(Facsimile  edition  of  the  1855  text).  The  Hakluyt  Society  Publi- 
licaticnsy  vol.  3,  part  2.  A M an  for  the  Ages  by  Bacheller  Irving. 

Rabbi  David  Philipson,  (the  author)  Centenary  Payers  and 
Others. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ritter.  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Captain  Ritter. 

The  Rockfeller  Foundation.  Review  for  1918 , by  George  E. 
Vincent. 

Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Salisbury.  Five  miscellaneous  volumes. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Sapp.  Proceedings  of  The  Portage  County 
Horticultural  Society  for  1919. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Schwartz.  Commemorative  biographical  record  of 
Wayne  County,  Ohio,  1889. 

Mr.  Belden  Seymour.  Bridges  of  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga 
County. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Sihler.  German  bible , Nurnberg,  1662. 

Mrs.  Alla  C.  Sloan.  159  volumes  and  50  pamphlets  largely 
on  the  history  of  the  Disciple  denomination  of  the  State.  This 
very  generous  gift  embraces  a complete  file  of  the  Christian 
Baptist,  by  Alexander  Campbell,  in  7 volumes,  from  Aug.  1823  to 
July,  1830.  The  Millenial  Harbinger , 1830-1870;  Hayden's  Early 
History  of  the  Disciples  of  the  Western  Reserve ; The  Christian 
Quarterly , in  6 volumes;  two  scrap-books  pertaining  to  Hiram  Col- 
lege and  the  Christian  Church,  and  a file  of  the  Hiram  College  Ad- 
vance. 

This  gift  with  the  one  received  last  year  from  Rev.  Wilcox 
gives  us  quite  an  extensive  collection  on  the  Christian  Church, 
or  the  Disciple  Church,  as  it  is  known  by  many. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Smith.  25  volumes  of  the  Reunions  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  National  Society  Lineage 
Book  for  1891.  Middletown  Upper  Houses , by  Charles  Collard 
Adams.  History  of  the  National  Society  of  Daughters  of  Founders 
and  Patriots  of  America,  for  the  10th,  11th,  13th-21st  years.  The 
Vermont  Society  of  Colonial  Dames , year-books  for  1903,  1908  and 
1914.  Also  25  miscellaneous  pamphlets.  Annual  reports  of 
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Cleveland  Heights  Schools  for  the  year  1918-19.  A file  of  the 
Scout,  from  April  1916-1918. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Sperry.  Eighty-seven  years  of  Progress , 1829-1916. 
The  George  Worthington  Company  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Sidney  G.  Strieker.  Memorial  to  Hon.  Stanley  E.  Bowdle , 
May  26,  1919,  by  the  Cincinnati  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Ambrose  Swasey.  New  Hampshire  State  Papers , vols. 
30-33,  New  Hampshire  Laws , vols.  1-7,  1679-181.1,  New  Hampshire 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion . New  Hampshire 
Seal  and  Flag , by  O.  G.  Hammond. 

Warren  Lodge , F.  A.  M.  History  from  its  organization  to  June , 
1896 , by  Herbert  Harris,  Machias,  1898. 

Rising  Sun  Lodge , No.  71,  F.  A.  M.  Orland,  Maine.  His- 
tory from  1852-187 J. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Talmage.  Proceedings  of  the  First  National  Con- 
ference on  Race  Betterment,  Jan.  8-12,  1914,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
The  Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public  Affairs,  by  J.  Castell 
Hopkins,  1917. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Taylor.  150  miscellaneous  volumes. 

Mr.  Wm.  Thompson.  Memorial  and  Biographical  Sketches, 
by  James  Freeman  Clarke.  The  Liberty  Bell , by  Friends  of 
Freedom,  Boston,  1851.  An  Address  to  the  Prelates  of  England 
and  Wales  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade.  London,  1792. 

Miss  Tolle.  Report  of  the  Joint  Commission  appointed  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  to  Ascertain  and  Remark  the 
Boundary  line  between  said  States.  Columbus,  1883. 

Miss  C.  A.  Urann.  Scrap-book  of  Cleveland  material  started 
by  Miss  Urann’s  mother  in  1835.  Also  an  early  American  Bible. 

Miss  Annette  P.  Ward.  A Selected  bibliography  of  Kenyon 
Cox,  complied  by  Miss  Ward.  Also  a collection  of  pamphlets  on 
Ohio,  and  Oberlin  College. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Ward.  A collection  of  miscellaneous  books  and 
pamphlets. 

Miss  Susanna  Willard.  Augustus  Willard,  1776-1799 — His 
Diary  of  Three  Months  in  Spain. 

Mr.  George  Clary  Wing,  the  author.  The  Pharos  or  John 
BubEs  Jour.  Also  Applied  Profit  Sharing, 
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Mr.  Fred  Landon.  Two  Scrap-books  containing  newspaper 
clippings  relating  to  the  Assassination  and  death  of  President 
Garfield. 

Mr.  John  Laylin.  The  Report  of  the  Fortieth  Annual  meeting 
of  the  Ohio  Engineering  Society.  1919.  Highways  and  Railways 
for  the  Defense  of  our  Nation. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Morse.  The  History  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company , 
by  James  Howard  Bridge. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Strong.  “ Cleveland’s  Golden  Story ” commem- 
orating the  William  Taylor  Son  & Company’s  Golden  Jubilee, 
April,  1920. 

Mrs.  I.  S.  Weedon,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  History  of  Hiram 
College , 1850-1900.  Early  History  of  the  Disciples  in  the  Western 
Reserve , by  A.  S.  Hayden.  Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses  by 
Alexander  Campbell.  The  Christian  Commonwealth , 1881-2. 

The  Christian  Standard , 21  bound  volumes  for  the  year  1866-1874, 
1894-98,  1900.  Unbound  file  for  1891,  2,  3,  9,  1901,  1903-12, 
1915-19.  The  Christian  Hymnbook.  Portrait  catalogue  of  the 
Publications  of  the  Disciples. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Williams.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Sidney  S. 
Wilson,  4 books,  4 pamphlets,  newspaper  clippings,  etc.,  per- 
taining to  the  Mormons. 

Miss  Esther  Parker  Ellinger.  Copy  of  her  bibliography  of 
the  Southern  War  Poetry  of  the  Civil  War.  In  which  she  gives 
extensive  credit  to  the  magnificent  collection  of  Southern  War 
Poetry  in  the  William  P.  Palmer  Collection. 

Illinois  Centennial  Commission.  The  Era  of  the  Civil  War , 
1848-1870.  Arthur  C.  Cole,  1919. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Miller.  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery,  31st  Annual 
Reunion , Minutes  and  Registry. 

Col.  John  P.  Nicholson.  Report  of  the  Gettysburg  National 
Military  Park  Commission , 1919.  Also  35  volumes  and  185 
pamphlets. 

Women’s  Relief  Corps,  Department  of  Illinois.  Journal  of 
the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Department  Convention , Rockford , III., 
1919. 

By  purchase.  The  Early  Empire  Builders  of  the  West,  by 
Moses  K.  Armstrong. 
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The  History  of  Sudbury , Mass.  1638-1889.  History  of  Fram- 
ingham, Mass.,  early  known  as  Danforth’s  Farms,  by  J.  H.  Temple. 
A Sketch  of  the  History  of  Newbury , Newbury  port,  and  West 
Newbury,  from  1635  to  1845,  Boston,  1845. 

One  set  of  the  Church  Catalogue.  This  is  one  of  150  copies 
issued  on  Holland  hand  made  paper.  Part  of  the  edition  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  said  to  be  the  finest  Catalogue  of  Ameri- 
cana ever  published.  The  collection  represented  by  the  cata- 
logue was  bought  by  Henry  E.  Huntington  for  the  sum  of  $1,300,- 
000,  it  is  stated. 

Smith’s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Friends ’ Books,  published  in 
London,  1867. 

A set  of  the  Chronicles  of  America,  issued  by  Yale  University 
Press,  in  50  volumes. 

Special  Funds 

A number  of  special  funds  have  been  added  to  those 
we  have  been  receiving  for  a few  years  back.  We 
welcome  these  most  valuable  aids  and  hope  that  others 
of  our  friends  will  come  forward  and  offer  us  funds 
that  may  be  expended  for  certain  definite  collections. 

J.  D.  Cox  Fund 

The  funds  provided  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cox  this  year 
have  been  used  entirely  for  binding.  This  fund  en- 
abled us  to  bind  a number  of  our  yearly  periodicals. 
Mr.  Cox’s  generosity  in  furnishing  the  funds  for  this 
purpose  is  certainly  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Society 
and  its  users,  for  there  is  no  one  item  of  our  work  that 
is  calling  for  funds  more  constantly  than  that  of  bind- 
ing. Many  of  our  most  valuable  additions  are  in 
pamphlet  form  and  these  should  be  properly  protected, 
especially  when  items  costing  from  five  up  into  the 
hundreds  of  dollars  are  received.  But  we  have  lacked 
the  funds  to  do  very  much  in  this  direction  and  the 
permission  received  from  Air.  Cox  to  have  a few 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  binding  done  and  charged 
to  his  account  came  most  opportunely  and  is  most 
gratefully  acknowledged. 
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Mrs.  Hermon  A.  Kelley  Fund 

From  funds  thoughtfully  furnished  by  Mrs.  Her- 
mon A.  Kelley  we  have  added  to  the  Library: 

Morrison,  Leonard  A.  The  History  of  Windham  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1719-1883 . Boston,  1883. 

Pope,  Chas.  Henry.  The  Haverhill  Emersons.  % parts. 
Boston,  1913. 

William  McLauchlan  Fund 

With  the  fund  established  by  Mr.  McLauchlan  for 
the  purchase  of  books  on  Maine  history,  a valuable 
addition  has  been  added  to  the  collections  on  this 
state  and  with  the  expenditure  of  this  fund  from  year 
to  year  we  hope  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  ever  increas- 
ing demands  of  our  readers  for  works  bearing  on  Maine 
local  history.  Following  is  a list  of  books  added: 

Wilson,  G.  P.  Pioneers  of  the  Magalloway  from  1820  to  1904. 

Littlefield,  Ada  Douglas.  An  Old  River  Town. 

French,  Rev.  A History  of  Turner , Maine. 

Taber,  James  R.  History  of  Unity , Maine. 

A Record  of  the  Commissioned  Officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
Kittery  and  Eliot,  Maine,  who  served  in  the  American  Revolution. 

Cushman,  David  Q.  The  History  of  Ancient  Sheepscot  and 
Newcastle. 

Stackpole,  E.  S.  Old  Kittery  and  her  Families. 

Dole,  S.  T.  Windham  in  the  past. 

Milliken,  J.  A.  The  Narraguagus  Valley ; its  early  settlement 
and  settlers. 

Whittemore,  E.  C.  The  Centennial  History  of  Waterville , 
Maine. 

The  Maine  Genealogist  and  Biographer , Vol.  1,  1875-6. 

Sketches  of  Leading  Citizens  of  Cumberland  County,  Maine. 

Turner,  Hollis.  The  History  of  Peru , Maine. 

Eaton,  Cyrus.  Annals  of  the  Town  of  Warren,  Knox  County, 
Maine. 

Smith,  Thomas  L.  History  of  the  Town  of  Windham. 
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Early  Town  Records  of  Newcastle,  Maine. 

Vilal  Records  of  Belfast , Maine,  Vol.  2. 

Williamson,  JoS.  History  of  the  City  of  Belfast,  Maine. 

Robinson,  Reuel.  History  of  Camden  and  Rockport,  Maine. 

Stinchfield,  J.  C.  History  of  the  Town  of  Leeds,  Maine. 

American  series  of  Popular  Biographies , Maine  Edition. 

Hosmer,  G.  L.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  town  of  Deer  Isle, 
Maine. 

White,  Wm.  A.  History  of  Belfast , with  introductory  remarks 
on  Arcadia. 

Chronicles  of  Cushing  and  Friendship.  Rockland,  Me.,  1892. 

Adams,  Silas.  The  History  of  the  Town  of  Bowdoinham , 
1762-1912. 

Wood,  Lilia  E.  A Brief  History  of  Corinna , Maine. 

Nason,  E.  H.  Old  Hallowell  on  the  Kennebec. 

Remich,  Daniel.  History  of  Kennebunk. 

Kingsbury,  H.  D.  Illustrated  History  of  Kennebec  County, 
Maine. 

L.  A.  Murfey  Fund 

Mr.  Murfey  with  the  approval  of  the  Society 
asked  that  his  funds  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of 
local  histories  bearing  on  Pennsylvania.  This  was 
especially  pleasing  to  us  as  we  had  no  fund  whatever 
to  buy  books  on  this  state.  We  were  able  to  add  this 
year  25  books,  list  of  which  follows: 

Memoirs  of  Alleghany  County,  Penna.  Personal  and  Gen- 
ealogical, 2 vols.  Madison,  Wis.  1904. 

Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Founding  of  Erie,  Pa.,  in  1795. 

Centennial  History  of  Alleghany  County,  Pittsburgh,  1888. 

Petrolia , a brief  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Petroleum  region 
from  1859-1869. 

Sketch  of  the  history  of  Wyoming,  by  Isaac  A.  Chapman.  Wil- 
kes-Barre, 1830. 

Wyoming ; its  history , etc.y  by  George  Peck.  New  York,  1858. 
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Schuylkill  County , Pa.  Genealogy , Family  History,  Biography  in 
2 vols.  ‘ 

Historical  Collections  relating  to  the  American  Colonial  Church. 
Edited  by  William  Stevens  Perry. 

A History  of  Thomas  and  Anne  Billopp  Farmar , by  Chas.  F. 
Billopp,  1907.  ' 

Thomas  and  Margaret  Minshall  and  their  early  descendents. 
To  which  are  added  some  accounts  of  Griffith  Owen. 

Early  Maltby  with  some  Roades  history  and  that  of  the  Maulsby 
family  in  America.  By  Ella  K.  Barnard.  Baltimore,  1909. 

The  McClung  genealogy.  By  Rev.  William  McClung.  Pitts- 
burgh, 1904. 

Parry  Family  Records.  (Private  edition)  Phila.  1877. 

John  Salter , marinery  By  Wm.  Tibbitts  Salter,  Phila.  1900. 
The  family  of  William  Penn , founder  of  Pennsylvania.  By 
Howard  M.  Jenkins,  Philadelphia,  1899. 

Genealogy  of  the  Parthemore  family , 1744-1885. 

Genealogy  of  the  Third  Branch  of  the  Schermerhorn  family  in 
the  U.  S.  compiled  by  Louis  Y.  Schermerhorn.  Phila.  1903. 

Barcroft  Family  Records , by  Emma  TenBroeck  Runk.  Phila. 
1910. 

History  and  genealogy  of  the  Mead  family.  By  Spencer  P.  Mead. 
Names  of  Persons  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  between  1777  and  1789 , wTith  history  of  the  “Test 
Laws”  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Thompson  Westcott. 

A History  of  the  townships  of  Byberry  and  Moreland  in  Phila- 
delphia from  their  earliest  settlements.  By  Joseph  C.  Martindale. 

Snyder  Comity  Marriages , 1835-1899.  Comp.  By  Geo.  W. 
Wagenseller. 

Biographical  Annals  of  deceased  residents  of  the  West  Branch 
Valley  of  the  Susquehanna , by  J.  F.  Meginnes,  Williamsport,  1889. 

The  William  P.  Palmer  Collection 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

The  collection  on  the  Civil  War,  representing  as  it 
does,  historical  material  for  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North,  is  the  most  outstanding  of  the  special  collec- 
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tions  in  the  Society.  Since  the  gift  of  the  main  col- 
lection some  years  ago  Mr.  Palmer  has  added  to  it 
each  year  very  extensively.  This  year  has  been  no 
exception  and  some  very  outstanding  gifts  have  come 
in.  In  books  and  pamphlets  there  have  been  added 
216  of  the  former  and  424  of  the  latter.  In  news- 
papers the  already  extensive  collection  of  Confederate 
issues  has  been  enlarged  by  some  1100,  also  several 
hundred  issues  of  the  Northern  states  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

Among  the  publications  received  issued  in  the  Con- 
federate states,  we  note  the  following: 

Delcamps,  J.  J.  Love's  Ambuscade , or  the  Sergeant's  Strategem.  | 

The  Confederate  Vivandiere;  or  the  Battle  of  Leesburg.  A 
Military  Drama  in  Three  Acts.  Montgomery,  1862. 

The  Step-sister , a novelty  by  a Southern  Gentleman . Rich- 
mond, 1863. 

Smythe,  Chas.  W.  Our  own  elementary  grammar.  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.  1863. 

Palmer,  B.  M.  Address  at  the  funeral  of  General  Maxcy 
Gregg , Dec.  20,  1862,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Inaugural  address  of  President  Davis,  Feb.  18,  1861. 

Report  and  Resolutions  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland.  Frederick,  Md.  1861. 

Army  Regulations  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  j 
States  . . . Revised  from  the  Army  Regulations  of  the  { 

old  U.  S.  Army,  1857,  etc.  Raleigh,  N.  C.  1861. 

Journal  of  the  Senate , extra  session  of  the  rebel  legislature  j 
called  together  by  a proclamation  of  C.  F.  Jackson,  begun  and  I 
held  at  Neosho,  Newton  County,  Missouri,  on  the  21st  of  October 
1861. 

Providential  aspect  and  salutary  tendency  of  the  existing  crisis . I 
New  Orleans,  October,  1861. 

The  two  Rebellions ; or  Treason  Unmasked.  By  a Virginian. 
Richmond;  1865. 
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CIVIL  WAR  PICTURES  AND  PORTRAITS 

Mr.  Palmer  has  not  confined  the  Civil  War  and 
Slavery  Collections  to  simply  the  published  books, 
but  has  carefully  included  everything  that  might  throw 
a light  upon  the  struggle  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Portraits,  views,  maps,  broadsides,  and  medals 
have  been  freely  added. 

In  portraits  and  pictures  an  extremely  unique  and 
valuable  collection  has  been  added  this  year. 

Some  years  ago  General  Ordway  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
and  Colonel  Rand  of  the  Massachusetts  Commandery 
of  the  Loyal  Legion,  realizing  the  immense  historical 
value  of  the  Brady  negatives  purchased  some  six  to 
seven  thousand  of  these,  which  at  the  close  of  the  war 
Mr.  Brady  had  sent  to  New  York  as  security  for  loans 
advanced  by  Mr.  Anthony,  the  remaining  six  thousand 
were  stored  in  Washington.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
ones  left  in  Washington  were  sold  for  storage  and 
purchased  by  the  Government. 

Colonel  Rand  had  two  sets  of  photographs  taken 
from  the  plates  purchased  in  New  York,  classified  and 
mounted  in  albums,  one  set  he  retained,  which  our 
Society  now  owns;  the  other  went  into  the  Collection 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commandery.  Although  many 
half  tone  illustrations  have  at  times  been  published 
they  can  never  compare  with  the  original  photos. 

The  photographs  to  one  looking  them  over  care- 
fully are  simply  wonderful,  taken  as  they  were  on  the 
actual  battlefields.  They  reveal  with  clearness  and 
minuteness  the  various  scenes,  battles,  officers  and  men 
engaged  as  no  war  up  to  that  time  had  ever  been  de- 
picted. Besides  the  ones  mounted  in  the  fifteen  large 
albums  there  were  about  three  thousand  larger  ones 
mounted  simply  on  cards  ready  for  binding  if  so  desired. 

Besides  this  special  collection  a number  of  original 
photos  and  other  prints  have  been  received,  including 
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a number  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  other  general,  several 
unique  caricatures,  battle  scenes,  broadsides,  etc. 

We  enumerate: 

Two  large  etchings  of  Lincoln,  one  by  Rosen  after 
the  death  mask  by  Volk,  the  other  a wood  engraving 
by  the  celebrated  wood  engraver,  Timothy  Cole. 

Of  song  sheets  and  pieces  of  music  issued  bearing 
on  or  connected  with  the  war,  some  thirty  miscellan- 
eous songs  and  twelve  pieces  of  sheet  music  are  included 
in  this  year’s  addition. 

To  the  relics  of  the  war  Mr.  Palmer  has  obtained 
and  turned  over  to  us  the  Atlanta  Battle  Flag,  one  of 
the  most  historical  flags  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was 
carried  by  the  Georgia  State  Troops  in  fighting  around 
the  city  at  Atlanta  and  headed  the  advances  on  that 
city  through  the  attacks  of  the  Union  forces. 

CIVIL  WAR  MANUSCRIPTS 

In  the  manuscript  material  obtained  there  are 
several  interesting  pieces. 

Manuscript  account  of  the  Battles  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam. 

Official  copy  (contemporary)  of  Col.  Reichard’s  account  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  20th  Regiment  Louisiana  Volunteers  in  the 
Battle  of  Shiloh.  Also  official  copy  (contemporary)  of  Major 
Clack’s  account  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Confederate  Guards, 
Response  Battalion. 

General  Hood’s  telegram  to  General  Beauregard,  Nov.  19, 
1864. 

Johnston,  (A.  S.)  Telegram  to  General  Beauregard,  Feb.  24, 
1862. 

Confederate  documents,  1863,  concerning  loss  of  artillery  at 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  signed  by  Generals  Robert  E.  Lee,  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart,  R.  H.  Chilton  and  W.  H.  Pendleton. 

Manuscript  devoted  to  the  Georgia  Hospitals,  1863.  (ten 
pages). 
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Group  of  Letters  of  Col.  J.  B.  Sale,  1883-5. 

Letter  signed  by  Alex.  H.  Stephens  in  re  Vallandigham,  dated 
1858. 

Jones,  (Gen.  D.  R.  C.  S.  A.)  Original  Special  Order  of  General 
Beauregard,  preparing  for  the  Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. 

Jordan,  (Gen.  Thomas,  C.  S.  A.)  to  Gen.  Beauregard,  Oct.  8, 
1874. 

Lee,  (Gen.  S.  D.,  C.  S.  A.)  letter  signed,  March  13,  1861. 

Letcher,  (John).  Message  signed,  March  17,  1862. 

Emery,  James  S.  John  Brown  and  Lincoln’s  Last  Speech. 

Records  of  the  94th  Ohio  Volunteers,  1864-65,  consisting  of 
91  documents. 

One  item  received,  merits  more  than  a passing 
notice,  both  on  account  of  its  value  and  its  uniqueness. 
We  refer  to  a large  manuscript  in  fourteen  parts,  the 
work  of  James  Edward  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  was  the 
only  artist  with  General  Sheridan  during  his  expedi- 
tion up  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  received  his 
training  in  designing  in  Newr  York  under  the  promo- 
tion of  Nicholas  Longw'orth  and  a few  others  in  Cin- 
cinnati. When  the  war  broke  out  Mr.  Taylor  joined 
the  Tenth  New  York  Infantry  and  began  sending 
sketches  back  to  Frank  Leslies’  in  whose  employ  he 
was  soon  engaged,  and  when  General  Sheridan  started 
upon  his  campaign  in  1864  he  was  selected  to  go  with 
him.  Daily  he  kept  accurate  notes  in  his  diaries,  of 
scenes,  persons,  and  buildings  sketched,  and  after  the 
war  was  over  devoted  some  eight  years  to  mounting 
these  original  sketches  and  giving  an  interesting  and 
valuable  history  of  the  expedition,  wffiich  we  are  in- 
formed has  never  been  published.  Hundreds  of  most 
accurate  sketches  of  events,  historic  homes,  maps, 
portraits  of  leading  officers  in  both  armies,  as  well  as 
those  of  citizens  of  the  places  visited  have  been  most 
carefully  drawn.  We  are  very  proud  of  this  remark- 
able collections,  and  as  we  run  over  the  pages  we  are 
reminded  of  a quotation  from  Benjamin  J.  Lossing: 
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“The  correspondents  of  the  Public  Press  and  Artists  of  the 
Illustrated  Newspaper  justly  rank  among  the  heroes  of  the  War. 

They  braved  every  hardship  and  peril  of  the  War,  often  under 
fire  and  in  the  most  dangerous  positions  during  the  battle  in  the 
business  of  their  vocation  as  observers  and  recorders  of  events. 

They  were  generally  able  and  conscientious  men  and  to  them 
the  future  historian  must  look  for  the  most  vivid  and  picturesque 
features  through  pencil  and  pen,  of  the  Great  War  of  the  nine- 
teenth Century.” 

F.  F.  Prentiss  Fund 

The  special  funds  for  the  purchase  of  Ohio  books 
which  Mr.  Prentiss  so  generously  furnished  the  Society  | 
has  brought  in  to  the  library,  from  year  to  year, some 
extremely  valuable  additions  to  the  Ohio  collections.  ; 
This  year  we  have  added  to  the  library  through  this 
fund  139  books  and  489  pamphlets.  A number  of  j 
these  books  are  to  be  found  only  in  one  or  two  libraries  j 
outside  of  this,  still  others  we  have  found  no  other 
record  of.  We  can  only  call  your  attention  to  a very 
few  of  the  items  received,  in  this  brief  report. 

Books 

Trial  of  Brigadier  Gen.  William  Hull.  Boston,  1814. 

George’s  Emigrant's  Guide  to  the  U.  S.  and  the  Canadas. 
London,  1830. 

Blunt,  E.,  Travelers  guide  to  and  through  the  State  of  Ohio. 
New  York,  1833. 

Cutler's  Oration  delivered  before  the  Washington  Benevolent 
Society,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  1814. 

The  Trial  of  Charles  Vattier.  Cincinnati,  1807. 

110  early  Ohio  Railroad  Reports. 

Bossu,  M.  Nouveaux  voyages  aux  Indes  occidentals.  Paris, 
1768. 

Amphlett,  Wm.  The  Emigrants  Directory  to  the  Western 
States  of  North  America.  London,  1819. 

Birch.  Address  on  Benjamin  Harrison. 
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Randall  and  Ryan.  History  of  Ohio  in  5 vols. 

The  Navigator.  Pittsburgh,  1818. 

County  Histories 

Sirakins,  J.  D.  Early  history  of  Auglaize  County.  1901. 
Martzolff,  Clement  L.  Brief  History  of  Athens  County , Ohio , 

1916. 

History  of  Clermont  and  Brown  Counties , 2 vols.  1913. 

History  of  Allen  County.  Lima,  Ohio,  1906. 

Portrait  and  Biographical  Record  of  Auglaize , Logan  and 
Shelby  Counties , 1892. 

Clermont  County  encyclopedia  directory  and  history.  1902. 
Biographical  History  of  Darke  County.  Chicago,  1900. 
History  of  Darke  County.  F.  E.  Wilson.  1914. 

Centennial  Portrait  and  Biographical  Record  of  Dayton  and 
Montgomery  Counties.  1897. 

Fairfield  County  Pioneer  Period  and  Pioneer  People.  C.  N.  L. 
Wiseman. 

History  of  Western  Ohio  and  Auglaize  County , Columbus,  1905. 
Twentieth  Century  History  of  Youngstown  and  Mahoning 
Counties.  Gen.  Thos.  W.  Sanderson,  1907. 

Commemorative  Biographical  Record  of  Northwestern  Ohio. 
Chicago,  1899. 

Maps  and  Atlases 

Duff,  J,  Traveller's  Guide.  A map  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississip- 
pi Rivers. 

Athens  County  Centennial  Atlas.  1905. 

Clinton  County  Historical  Directory  and  Atlas.  Cinti.  1903. 
Plat  Book  of  Darke  County.  Des  Moines,  1910. 

Shelby  County  combination  Atlas  and  Map.  1875. 

Periodicals 

Western  Monthly  Review.  Timothy  Flint.  Cinci.  1828,  1829, 
1830. 

The  Gridiron  Dayton,  1822-23. 
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Thomsonian  Recorder , Columbus,  1834-37,  Yols.  3,  5. 

The  Witness , 1837-43. 

ZTze  0/m)  Magazine , vols.  1 & 2,  1906,  1907. 

The  West  American  Review , Vol.  1,1853.  Cincinnati. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  & Evangelical  Guardian . Oxford, 
1840. 

Newspapers 


The  Crisis , Columbus,  Ohio.  1864-65. 

The  Newark  Advocate , Newark,  Ohio.  1862-5. 

The  Norwalk  Experiment,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  14  volumes. 
The  National  Repository , Cincinnati,  1878-9. 

The  Clermont  Courier , Batavia,  1836,  7,  Vol.  1. 

The  JFestern  Star,  Lebanon,  Ohio.  1823-1840. 


Manuscripts 


Collection  of  early  Ohio  letters  and  documents  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  General  Simon  Perkins,  General  L.  V.  Bierce,  and 
others. 

Blennerhasset  account  with  D.  Woodbridge,  1797-1801. 

One  Blennerhasset  petition. 

Four  broadside  petitions  with  signatures,  dated  Jan.  10,  1822. 
Journal  of  General  Garfield.  1873. 


Louisa  J.  Smith  Fund 

Another  most  welcome  fund  was  received  at  the 
close  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  Mrs. 
Louisa  J.  Smith  presented  a fund  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  historical  books,  preferably  genealogies,  or 
town  histories  containing  genealogies.  By  this  fund 
we  have  purchased: 

The  Willard  Genealogy . Edited  and  comp,  by  Charles  Henry 
Pope.  Boston.  1915. 

A History  of  the  Willis  Family  of  New  England  and  New 
Jersey  and  their  ancestors  . . .to  which  is  added  a history 

of  the  family  of  John  Howard,  Esq.  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the 
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Harris  and  Macleod  families  of  Georgia.  Compiled  by  Charles 
E.  Willis  and  Frances  C.  Willis.  1916. 

Saco  Valley  Settlements  and  Families.  G.  T.  Ridlon,  1895. 

Centennial  History  of  Harrison , Maine.  Portland,  1909. 

History  of  Sivan’s  Island.  H.  W.  Small,  Ellsworth,  1898. 

Also  a membership  in  the  National  Genealogical  Society  and 
have  received  the  first  eight  volumes  of  their  publications,  the 
others  to  be  received  as  issued. 

GENEALOGICAL  DIVISION 
J.  H.  Wade  Fund 

This  year  the  Society  was  the  recipient  of  a very 
generous  fund  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade  for  the  purchasing 
of  genealogies.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Wade  made  a 
similar  gift  and  with  these  funds  we  have  added  a 
large  number  of  most  needed  genealogies.  With  the 
further  expenditure  of  a few  thousand  dollars  our 
Society’s  collections  in  this  line  would  be  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  United  States.  The  demands  grow  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  in  this  very  fascinating 
branch  of  our  work,  in  proportion  to  their  discovery 
of  the  richness  even  of  the  present  collection. 

With  the  proceeds  from  Mr.  Wade’s  funds  we  have 
purchased  the  following  genealogies,  many  of  them 
rare  and  very  expensive: 

List  of  Genealogies  purchased  through  J.  H.  Wade 
Fund,  Jan.  5,  1920. 

Adam  Family.  Wm.  Adams.  Albany;  1848. 

Adams  and  Hastings.  Amherst,  1880. 

Alden,  Eliab.  and  his  desc.  Boston,  1905. 

Alston  and  Allstons.  Atlanta,  1901. 

Ames  Genealogy.  Fisher  Ames.  1898. 

Amidon  Family.  Chicago,  1904. 

Amory,  Thomas  C.  Boston,  1872. 

Annin,  Centennial  Celebration.  1886. 

Armistead  family  1635-1910.  Richmond. 
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Chronicles  of  the  Armstrongs.  1902. 

Aspinwall  genealogy.  Rutland,  1901. 

Baillie  genealogy.  1898. 

Barker,  Josiah.  Boston,  1871. 

Bartow  Genealogy.  Balt.,  1879. 

Bass,  Moses  Belcher.  Ancestors.  Boston,  1735. 
Bemis  history  and  genealogy.  1900. 

Bentley  Genealogy.  Mansfield,  Ohio.  1897. 

Notes  on  the  Bigg  Family.  Boston,  1875. 

Bontecou  Descs.  Hartford,  1885. 

Brockway,  Wolston.  Watertown,  1888. 

Campbell,  Descs.  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  1907. 

Carroll,  Charles.  Unpublished  letters  of,  N.  Y.  1902. 
Carter,  Giles.  Baltimore,  1909. 

Carteret  and  Bryant  genealogy.  N.  Y.  1887. 

Cary  Family  in  England.  Dorchester,  1906. 

Chaffin,  Robert  and  his  descs.  N.  Y.,  n.  d. 

Chase,  William.  Descendants  of.  1886. 

Church,  Richard,  Descendants  of.  1913. 

Claflin  Family.  N.  Y.  1903. 

Clapp,  Henry.  Fifty  ancestors  of.  Boston,  1902-7. 
Coleman,  William.  Goshen,  1906. 

Cone  Family  in  America.  Topeka,  1903. 

Coursens  of  Sussex  Co.  N.  J.  1909. 

Crawford  family  records.  N.  Y.  1914. 

Currier,  Richard.  Newport,  1910. 

Cutler  genealogy.  Boston,  1867. 

Cutter  supplement. 

Davenport  family  in  England  and  America,  1851. 
Dunham,  Deacon  John,  Norwich,  1907. 

Earll.  Descendants  of  Ezra  and  Mary  Sabin. 

Elwell  family  in  America.  Boston,  1899. 

Ely,  Revell  and  Stacye  families.  (1910) 

Ewing  Family  sketches.  Stratford,  1910. 

Farnsworth  Memorial.  1897. 
Foreman-Farman-Forman.  N.  Y.  1911. 

French  and  Allied  families.  1912. 

Gardner,  Thomas.  Salem,  1907. 
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Gordons  in  Virginia.  1916. 

Guthrie,  brief  history.  Chicago,  1889. 

Haines,  Sharp,  Collins,  etc.  Camden,  1902. 

Halsey,  Thomas,  of  Hertfordshire,  Eng.  1895. 
Holmes,  Rev.  Obadiah.  Columbus,  1915. 
Macdonald  genealogy. 

Morse,  Abner.  Boston,  1857. 

Mott,.  Adam.  Descendants  of.  E.  D.  Harris. 

Mott,  Adam  and  Anne.  1899. 

Mott,  Adam,  descendants  of.  1906. 

Mott,  James,  of  Dutchess  Co.  N.  Y.  1911. 

Nelson,  descs.  of  John,  N.  Y.  1888. 

Nelson  genealogy.  N.  J.  1904. 

Newbaker,  Andrew,  of  N.  J.  1908. 

Westmoreland  genealogy,  1908. 

Beckham  family  in  Virginia.  1910. 

Bulloch  history  and  genealogy.  1911. 

Cole,  Elisha,  descendants  1909. 

Hall  Ancestry,  N.  Y.  1896. 

Jones  Family  of  Long  Island,  1907. 

Morris,  Lewis  descendents  of. 

Nance  Memorial.  Bloomington,  1904. 

Nicholls,  Sgt.  Francis.  N.  Y.  1909. 
Northrup-Northrop  N.  Y.  (1908) 

Odell,  Pedigree  of  U.  S.  and  Canada.  1894. 

Ogden  family  in  America.  Phila.  1907. 

Olcott  family  of  Hartford.  1899. 

Olin,  John  family  record.  1893. 

Osborn  family,  1755-1891. 

Ostrander,  Stephen.  Danville,  1902. 

Oxenbridges  of  Brede  Place.  London,  1860. 
Padelford,  Jonathan,  Descendants,  1628-1858. 
Palmer,  typewritten  mss.  J.  T.  Palmer. 

Parke  Families  of  Mass.  1909. 

Patten,  William  of  Cambridge,  1635. 

Peabody  family.  Boston  1867. 

Peabody,  Moses  and  Hanna  (Foster)  1904. 

Pearls,  John  Descendants.  Alice  H.  F.  Dow.  1901. 
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Peaslees  of  Haverhill.  1899. 

Pemberton  records.  1890. 

Percy,  History  of  house  of.  2 vs.  London  1902. 

Perkins  Family,  Mary  A.  Sharp.  London,  1892. 

Peters,  of  New  England.  N.  Y.  1903. 

Phelps  family  of  America.  Mass.  1899. 

Pickering  family  of  Salem.  1897. 

Pierce  family. 

Pierce  Family  of  the  Old  Colony.  1870. 

Pierce  Genealogy.  Worcester,  1882. 

Pitkin  family  of  American.-  1887. 

Pitts  Memorial.  Chicago.  1882. 

Platt  Lineage.  1891. 

Poor-Poore  family  at  Andover. 

Porter,  John,  Windsor,  Ct.  1893. 

Post  Family.  N.  Y.  1905. 

Pound  and  Kester  families.  Chicago,  1904. 

Presbrey,  William,  (Rutland,  1918). 

Prescott  Memorial.  Boston,  1870. 

Prince  genealogy.  1899. 

Putnam  Lineage.  Salem,  1907. 

Rand  Genealogy  N.  Y.  1898. 

Rice  family;  descs.  of  Deacon  Edmund.  1858. 

Robinson,  William  and  Anne,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Rockwood,  Benj.  Sr.  of  Groton,  Mass.  1905. 

Rodman  genealogy.  New  Haven,  1887. 

Roosevelt,  Ancestry  of  Theodore.  N.  Y.  1914. 

Ruggles,  Thomas,  of  Roxbury.  F.  L.  Bailey.  1896. 

Russell  genealogy.  Providence,  1879. 

Ryerson  family  in  America.  1646-1902. 

St.  John  genealogy.  N.  Y.  1907. 

Sanxay,  Rev.  Jacques.  N.  Y.  1907. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter  family  C.  Rogers,  London,  1877. 
Virginia-Kentucky  Floyd  families.  Baltimore,  1912. 

1st  Reunion  Chase-Chace  family  Assn.  1900. 

Lieut.  Ileman  Rowlee  (1746-1818)  N.  Y.  1907. 

The  Family  of  Requa,  1678-1898. 

Onderdonk  family  in  America.  N.  Y.  1910. 
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Overmyer  History  and  Genealogy,  1680-1905. 

Roosevelt  genealogy,  1649-1902.  New  Haven,  1906. 

Proctor,  Robert  of  Chelmsford  and  Concord. 

Lyon  Memorial.  Detroit,  1907. 

Ropers  of  Sterlings  and  Rutland.  1904. 

Rumph  family  of  South  Carolina.  1903. 

The  Runkle  family.  N.  Y.  1899. 

The  Feltus  Family  Book.  1917. 

The  Leffingwell  Records.  Aurora,  1897. 

Paine  genealogy,  Ipswich  branch.  1881. 

Robertson,  Small  and  related  families.  1907. 

Thomas  Butler  and  his  descendants.  1886. 

Ancestry  of  Charity  Haley.  1916. 

Macomber  genealogy.  Lewiston,  Me. 

Farrington  Memorial.  1880. 

Joseph  Ludwig,  wife  and  family.  1866. 

The  Libby  family  in  America.  1602-1881. 

Rev.  John  Moore  of  L.  I.  Easton,  1903. 

Our  Perry  Family  in  Maine.  1911. 

The  Sayward  family.  Ipswich,  1890. 

Robinson  genealogy.  Hallowell,  1831. 

Parke  families  of  Conn.  1906. 

The  Priest  family.  Ithaca,  1900. 

Descendants  of  John  Pitman.  N.  Y.  1868. 

History  of  Sanford,  Me.  1661-1900. 

Piscataqua  Pioneers,  1623-1775. 

Houston  family.  Rev.  S.  R.  Hoi  ston.  1882. 

Moffatana  Bulletin. 

Genealogy  of  Elisha  Piper  and  his  descs. 

The  Goodridge  genealogy.  N.  Y.  1918. 

Thomas  Philbrick  and  family,  1583-1883. 

Shaw  Records,  1594-1661. 

Descendants  of  Dr.  Wm.  Shippen.  R.  Buchanan. 

Maulsby  family,  1699-1902. 

Chamberlain  genealogical  record.  1907. 

Riggs  family.  Wallace,  N.  Y.  1901. 

Rusling  family.  Phila.  1907. 

Descs.  of  Leonard  Headly.  1905. 

Nevius,  Joannes  Schepin  descendants.  Plainfield,  N.  J.  1900. 
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Pynchon  family  in  England  and  America. 

Daniel  McFarland  and  some  of  his  descendants. 
Richardson  and  Russell  families.  1880. 

Hope  Rogers  and  his  descendants.  Boston,  1901. 
Alexander  Rollo  of  East  Haddam,  1685-1895.  1896. 

Comfort  Sands  and  Children.  N.  Y.  1886. 

The  Sabin  Family  of  America.  1882. 

The  Santee  Family  in  America.  N.  Y.  1899.. 

The  Seymour  Family.  Chicago,  1900. 

Henry  Silsbee  and  descendants.  Salem,  1880. 
Sprague  families  of  R.  I.  G.  Knight.  1881. 

Sprague  Families  in  America.  1628-1906. 

The  Steiner  Family.  Baltimore,  1896. 

Sketch  of  James  Sterling.  N.  J.  1893. 

Sturges  and  Colman  families.  1898. 

Contributions  to  Trumbull  genealogy.  1895. 

The  Weitzel  Memorial.  Wilkes-Barre;  1883. 

Reunion  of  John  White’s  Descendants.  1898. 
Worthington  and  Plaskitt  families.  Balt.  1886. 

Allen  family  of  Manchester,  Mass.  1888. 

Barker  genealogy. 

Britton  genealogy.  Brooklyn,  1901. 

Ezekiel  Cheever  and  some  of  his  descs.  1879. 
Pedigree  of  the  Conant  Family.  Portland,  1884. 
The  Parentage  of  Matthias  Corwin.  Salem,  1881. 
Cutler  Genealogy,  1606-1897.  Ephraim  Mower. 
The  Dearborns  of  Hampton,  N.  H.  1893. 

The  Underwoods  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Family  of  Thos.  El  well.  1900. 

Ancestry  of  Calvin  Guild,  and  others.  1620-1890. 
Josiah  Harris,  1770-1845.  Bangor,  Me.  1903. 

John  Harvard  and  his  ancestry.  Bost.  1885. 
Harwood  families  desc.  from  James  Harwood. 

The  Hoar  family  of  America.  Boston,  1899. 

Family  of  Homer  or  de  Homere  of  Ettingshall,  Eng. 
Notes  on  the  Hopkins  family. 

The  Jefferies  family. 

Genealogy  of  the  Eddy  family.  1881. 
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Leeds:  A New  Jersey  Family. 

Sanford  Genealogy.  Syracuse,  1894. 

Sketch  of  Col.  Thos.  Lowrey  and  his  wife. 

Edward  Ball  and  some  of  his  Descendants. 

Dr.  Elisha  Bartlett.  Providence,  1878. 

The  John  Cary  Descendants. 

The  Waite  Family  of  Boston. 

Sketch  of  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Green  (e). 

Genealogy  of  the  Lake  Family.  1912. 

The  Wilcox  Family. 

Consider  Smith  of  NewT  Bedford,  Mass.  1915. 

Letters  concerning  Perkins  Family.  Salem,  1887. 

Anna  Weiser  Nuhlenberg.  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Chart  of  the  Paine  Family  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

GIFTS 

Mr.  F.  W.  Barker.  Ancestors  and  descendants  of  Royal  Deni- 
son Belden  and  Olive  Cadwell  Belden.  Philadelphia,  1898. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Bourne.  History  of  Richard  Bourne  and  some  of 
his  descendants.  S.  B.  Dykes. 

Mr.  Thatcher  M.  Brown.  Alexander  Brown  and  his  Descend- 
ants, 1764-1916.  (East  Orange)  1917. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Curtis.  A General  History  of  the  House  of  Guelph. 
Andrew  Halliday.  London;  1821. 

Mr.  Milo  Custer.  Old  Family  Records  No.  5 , also  the  Oren- 
dorff  genealogy.  1919. 

Mr.  Edw^ard  B.  Greene.  Descendants  of  Joseph  Greene  of 
Westerly,  R.  I.  by  F.  L.  Greene.  1894. 

Mr.  Reginald  B.  Henry,  (the  author)  Genealogical  Charts-Ruffin 
and  other  genealogies.  Also  Descendants  of  Thomas  Morgan  and 
his  wife,  Jane  Jenner. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Hubbard.  Descendants  of  George  Hubbard  of 
Middletown,  Conn.  Sandusky.  1918. 

Lady  Durning-Lawrence.  Family  History  of  the  Lawrences 
of  Cornwall. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Ingraham.  Two  packages  containing  papers  and 
manuscript  records  regarding  the  posterity  of  Henry  and  Lydia 
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(Dowse)  Ingraham  of  Boston.  The  manuscripts  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ingraham  for  publication,  but  they  were  turned  over  to  us 
for  preservation. 

Mr.  Charles  Leavitt,  (the  author)  Genealogy  of  the  Crook  family 
in  America. 

Mrs.  Amos  B.  McNairy.  The  Forman  genealogy.  (Cleveland, 
1902).  A copy  of  the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  George  Clarke , 
Milford,  Conn.,  April  25,  1690. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Morrill,  the  author.  The  Morrills  and  Remin- 
iscences. Chicago.  (1918). 

Mrs.  John  E.  Newell.  American  Ancestry , vols.  1-8,  11,  12. 
Booth  and  Allied  Families.  C.  E.  Booth.  Genealogy  of  the  Macy 
Family  from  1635-1868.  S.  J.  Macy;  Albany;  1868.  The  Des- 
cendants of  Eleazer  Flagg  and  his  wife.  C.  A.  Flagg,  Boston;  1903. 
Long  Island  Genealogies.  Mary  P.  Bunker.  Our  Thompson 
Family  in  Maine.  Rev.  C.  N.  Sinnett,  Concord,  1907.  Barnes 
Genealogies.  Rev.  Geo.  N.  Barnes.  The  Blanchard  genealogy. 
Rust,  Russ  Nathaniel.  The  Barnes  Family  of  Easthampton,  L.  I. 
Richard  Wynkoop,  N.  Y.  1906.  Nichols  Family  of  Bristol , Maine. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Parsons.  The  Reynolds  Family  Association , 19th, 
21st,  22nd,  23rd,  24th  and  28th  Annual  Reunions. 

Mr.  Nelson  Osgood  Rhodes.  The  Rhodes  Family  in  America , 
vol.  1 nos.  1 & 2,  1919.  Also  Bulletin  No.  1,  June,  1919. 

Dr.  William  C.  Stubbs.  A History  of  Two  Virginia  Families 
Transplanted  from  County  Kent,  England. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Tucker.  A Partial  List  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Rev.  George  Gillmore.  S.  F.  Tucker,  1918. 

Mr.  John  Jarvis  Vail.  Chart  Diagram  showing  lines  of  descent 
of  the  Children  of  John  Jarvis  Vail  and  Anne  Evelyn  (Baumann) 
Vail,  1919. 

Mr.  Edward  Smith.  Some  early  genealogies  of  the  Kingman 
Family.  Boston,  1912. 
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MUSEUM 

Each  year  the  Museum  has  received  a great  many 
interesting  and  valuable  gifts.  We  have  put  forth 
very  little  effort  to  gather  many  items  that  belonged 
rightly  to  an  historical  society  museum  on  account  of 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  whole  building.  Yet  the 
interest  shown  by  the  various  school  groups,  as  well 
as  many  individuals,  in  the  collections,  even  in  their 
present  jumbled  up  condition,  presages  somewhat  the 
still  greater  usefulness  of  and  interest  in,  if  the  visual- 
ized life  of  the  Indians,  the  Mound  Builders,  and  the 
pioneer  settlers,  their  home  life  and  surroundings,  could 
be  grouped  and  displayed  properly. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  following  donations  and 
their  donors : 

Some  years  ago  we  were  presented  with  an  old 
sewing  machine.  By  the  displaying  of  this  one  four 
others  have  come  into  us.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  is  one  received  this  year  from  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Richardson  of  this  city.  It  is  one  of  the  original 
Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  sewing  machines  made  in  1846,  and 
according  to  the  number,  was  the  tenth  machine  Mr. 
Howe  manufactured.  The  Society  is  fortunate  in 
getting  a perfect  specimen  of  this  early  machine,  and 
in  passing  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  sewing 
machine,  like  many  other  inventions  of  man,  was  not 
cordially  received  by  those  wTho  would  be  the  greatest 
benefited  by  its  invention,  for  the  papers  of  that 
period  record  the  opposition  of  the  tailors  who  claimed 
it  would  ruin  their  business  and  they  threatened  to 
mob  an  Irish  tailor  who  had  agreed  to  cut  a suit  of 
clothes  for  Mr.  Howe  to  be  made  up  on  the  machine. 

Mrs.  George  Etzenberger.  A walking  stick  made  by  a Confed- 
erate prisoner  on  Johnson’s  Island  during  the  Civil  War.  One 
Indian  skinning  knife.  (These  were  received  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith). 
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Mrs.  T.  J.  Kurtz.  An  old  wooden  cradle  made  in  January, 
1857,  at  the  then  exceedingly  high  cost  of  8 1:25,  In  this  cradle 
were  rocked  the  children  of  an  Ohio  family.  From  the  group 
came  one  editor,  two  school  superintendents,  a farmer’s  wife,  a 
lawyer’s  wife,  a minister’s  wife,  and  several  grandchildren.  The 
pillow  tick  in  the  old  cradle  was  brought  from  the  old  country 
in  1840.  The  covers  were  brought  to  Ohio  in  1848. 

Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Paulson.  An  old  massive  brass  key  formerly 
used  in  one  of  the  early  residences  of  Cleveland,  the  property  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ayers  on  Prospect  Street. 

Miss  M.  R.  Standish.  A wooden  ink  bottle  and  seal. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Taylor.  An  African  Battle  Axe. 

Miss  Emma  Neale,  trustee  of  the  Shakers  at  Mt.  Lebanon. 
A copper  luster  pitcher.  This  pitcher  was  counted  amongst  the 
choicest  relics  held  by  the  Shakers,  on  account  of  its  historic  as 
well  as  its  intrinsic  value.  The  pitcher  has  been  beautifully  pre- 
served, and  although  Miss  Neale  has  been  repeatedly  offered  a 
large  sum  for  it,  she  had  steadily  refused  to  part  with  it.  It 
belonged  to  Mother  Lucy  Wright  who  was  among  the  earliest  of 
the  Shakers.  Miss  Neale  felt  that  this  pitcher  should  be  preserved 
with  the  large  collection  of  Shaker  relics  which  we  have,  and  very 
generously  presented  it  to  us. 

Mrs.  Perry  L.  Hobbs.  A saber  presented  to  Lieut.  A.  Marshall, 
First  Regiment  Ohio  Light  Artillery,  O.  V.  U.  S.  A.,  December 
17,  1861.  Framed  escutcheon  of  Captain  Alexander  Marshall. 
A set  of  surveyor’s  chains  and  a pair  of  old  balances. 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Gill.  A large  collection  of  fire  arms,  etc.,  consisting 
of  43  old  guns,  14  swords,  16  bayonets,  and  two  war  clubs.  This 
collection  was  formed  by  his  father,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Gill,  and  al- 
though they  were  in  very  bad  condition  when  received,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  buried  in  a flood  on  the  flats  and  there 
became  rusty  and  coated  with  clay,  they  have  been  cleaned  and 
are  in  very  good  condition.  The  collection  of  firearms  is  exceed- 
ingly  representative,  dating  back  to  the  period  of  the  early  match 
and  flint  locks,  as  well  as  specimens  of  guns  used  in  the  different 
wars  of  American  history.  There  are  also  a few  Chinese  and 
Arabian  guns.  This  collection  makes  a very  valuable  addition 
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to  our  collection,  which  at  present  cannot  be  displayed  to  any 
advantage  on  account  of  lack  of  room. 

Mrs.  Edward  Belz.  Several  relics  of  the  Civil  War,  including 
epaulets,  cartridge  holders,  powder  can,  etc. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Osborn.  An  old  flint  lock  gun,  dated  1844,  carried 
in  the  Mexican  War. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Chapman.  An  Indian  pipe. 

Miss  Hull.  A Navahoo  saddle  blanket. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Gould.  A framed  collection  of  early  election  tick- 
ets and  paper  money. 

Mr.  John  Jacobs.  A collection  of  Indian  stone  implements. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Craft.  A glass  case  containing  three  stuffed  birds, 
also  a collection  of  wood  carvings  done  by  Mrs.  Craft’s  father, 
Mr.  H.  D.  Ilumiston,  when  about  ninety  years  of  age. 

Mr.  F.  K.  Glidden.  An  old  Spanish  Pirate’s  Liquor  Chest 
captured  in  a sea  duel  from  the  Pirate  ship  “Velpasque.”  This 
chest  dates  back  to  1750.  The  case  holds  several  bottles  for  the 
different  liquors  and  also  the  drinking  glasses  used. 

Mrs.  Horace  Carr,  has  presented  the  Society  with  the  suit 
worn  by  the  “Newsboy”  Anna  Perkins.  One  might  say  she  was 
almost  an  historic  personage  and  will  be  recalled  by  so  many 
Clevelanders  who  lived  here  a quarter  of  a century  ago. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Rumpff.  An  old  china  plate  used  in  1800  in  the 
family  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  western  New  York. 

Prof.  B.  P.  Bourland  has  presented  to  the  Society  a very  uni- 
que and  interesting  relic  of  the  World  War,  a rug  bearing  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  United  States.  This  was  one  of  several  rugs 
that  the  British  Red  Cross  and  the  Order  of  St.  John  had  made 
to  present  to  the  large  American  Red  Cross  Hospital  which  the 
Americans  had  intended  to  build  in  London  just  before  the  war 
ceased.  Upon  their  decision  not  to  build,  these  rugs  were  distri- 
buted as  gifts  to  the  various  American  Red  Cross  Societies. 
We  are  very  fortunate  that  Dr.  Bourland  has  generously  given  us 
the  rug  which  came  to  him. 

Mr.  Paul  Motz.  Three  German  officers’  helmets. 

Mrs.  B.  E.  Harris.  A pair  of  child’s  leather  boots  such  as 
was  worn  by  a boy  in  the  sixties.  A porcelain  pitcher  brought 
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over  from  Wales,  where  it  was  manufactured  in  honor  of  the 
publication  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  in  1852.  One  side  of  the 
pitcher  pictures  the  Slave  Market;  the  other  side,  Eliza  escaping 
across  the  Ohio  river  on  the  broken  ice,  with  her  babe  in  her  arms. 
A facsimile  of  the  “Iron  Maiden”— an  instrument  of  torture  now 
in  the  old  castle  at  Nuremburg. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  S.  Webb.  A candle  mold  for  24  candles. 

Mrs.  Edward  Belz.  A collection  of  Civil  War  relics,  includ- 
ing powder  can,  epaulets,  cartridge  holders,  etc. 

PICTURES 

Mrs.  L.  A.  H.  Burgert.  Colored  lithograph  of  Maj.  Gen. 
H.  W.  Slocum’s  Headquarters  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  1864. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Cook.  Miscellaneous  collections  of  photographs 
of  early  Clevelanders. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Graft.  Framed  portrait  of  R.  F.  Humiston,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Humiston  Cleveland  Institute.  Group  picture  con- 
sisting of  President  Garfields’  mother,  wife  and  children,  also  a 
view  of  the  house  in  which  he  w^as  born.  Two  early  views  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Mrs.  E.  Decker.  Large  lithograph  of  President  Garfield, 
issued  by  W.  J.  Morgan  Company,  with  the  original  photograph 
from  which  it  was  made.  Large  photograph  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley, also  a photograph  of  Mr.  Decker. 

Mrs.  Ada  Dennis.  Framed  picture  of  General  Grant  and 
family. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Gale.  Seven  original  sketches  of  members  of 
“The  Ark,”  from  which  was  reproduced  the  large  painting  of 
“The  Ark”  hanging  on  the  stairway  of  the  Society,  including  the 
portraits  of  John  Coon,  George  Stanley,  E.  A.  Scovel,  Stoughton 
Bliss,  Dave  Cross,  Dr.  Maynard  and  H.  G.  Abbey. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Garretson.  Framed  portrait  of  General  George 
A.  Garretson. 

Dr.  Jesse  Sturgeon  of  Salem,  Ohio.  An  interesting  oil  paint- 
ing of  early  Cleveland.  This  picture  was  painted  by  Mr.  Hicks, 
from  in  front  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  house,  overlooking  the  river.  There 
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are  very  few  of  these  early  paintings  in  existence  and  we  are  very 
fortunate  to  get  this  one  which  we  had  never  seen  before. 

By  Purchase.  A large  framed  lithograph  birdseye  view  of 
Cleveland  in  187-7. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Clare.  A large  framed  view  of  Central  viaduct, 
which  was  built  in  1887-8. 

Mrs.  Louisa  J.  Smith.  Album  containing  the  photographs 
of  the  different  general  and  officers  of  the  27th  0.  V.  I.  Framed 
picture  of  the  Battle  of  Corinth,  Oct.  4,  1862.  Group  picture  of 
the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  and  Staff  with  Governor  Bushnell 
and  his  staff,  taken  in  front  of  the  Hollenden,  Cleveland.  A 
group  of  the  Survivors  of  Fuller’s  Brigade  taken  40  years  after 
the  war.  Photograph  of  the  Battle  Flags  of  the  27th  Regiment, 
O.  V.  I.,  also  a number  of  unframed  photographs.  Small  framed 
picture  of  group  on  Perry’s  Flag  Ship  during  the  Centennial  Pro- 
ceedings of  Perry’s  Victory — consisting  of  Mrs.  Tozier,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Coe,  Mrs.  Wagar. 

Mr.  Andrew  Squire.  An  excellent  framed  etching  of  Mr. 
Squire,  made  by  Charles  Barmore  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Elton  Hoyt,  2nd.  Framed  portrait  of  his  father,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hoyt,  etched  by  Charles  Barmore. 

Mrs.  Lettie  B.  Richards.  Framed  portrait  of  Lieutenant 
O.  W.  Richards,  who  served  in  the  Civil  War. 

Prof.  Jared  Sparks  Moore.  An  early  pencil  sketch  of  the 
City  of  Washington  from  the  library  windows  of  the  Capitol, 
drawn  by  Capt.  Ewing. 

Mr.  Kenyon  V.  Painter.  Eight  photographs  of  early  Cleveland, 
reproduced  from  pictures  in  our  Society. 

Mr.  George  S.  Russell.  Framed  picture  of  the  Cleveland  In- 
surance Company  offices  at  the  corner  of  Superior  and  Merwin 
Streets  about  1867.  This  also  contains  a view  of  Rockefeller 
and  Andrews’  Office  in  the  Sexton  Block  on  the  corner. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Sperry.  Photograph  of  General  James  Barnett. 

Miss  M.  R.  Standish.  Eleven  miscellaneous  pictures. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Smith.  Large  framed  picture  of  Lincoln’s  death 
bed  scene. 
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business  association  in  the  manufacture  of  telescopes  an- 
other scientific  instruments. 
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Mrs.  B.  E.  Harris.  Framed  portrait  of  Brougham  E.  Harris, 
the  son  of  the  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Herald. 

Miss  Keffer.  A collection  of  views. 

Numismatics 

Although  we  have  had  no  large  increment  during 
the  year  to  our  coin  collection,  yet  we  feel  this  division 
has  made  more  progress  this  year  than  in  any  previous 
year,  due  entirely  to  the  thoughtfulness  and  generosity 
of  one  of  our  trustees,  Mr.  Ambrose  Swasey.  From 
time  to  time  he  had  not  only  contributed  largely  to 
these  collections  but  had  also  noticed  that  we  had  no 
suitable  means  of  caring  for  what  we  had.  After  a 
careful  study  of  the  latest  in  coin  cases  and  with  the 
characteristic,  that  has  made  the  business  he  is  con- 
nected with  so  outstanding,  of  insisting  on  having  some- 
thing a little  better  than  the  best,  he  ordered  two 
specially  designed  cases  made  and  almost  before  we 
knew  of  his  thought  the  cases  were  here,  and  it  has 
been  a real  pleasure  as  time  has  permitted,  to  gather 
from  cigar  and  thread  boxes,  and  various  other  re- 
ceptacles, our  medals  and  coins,  knowing  that  when 
once  classified  we  have  the  means  of  scientifically  caring 
for  and  displaying  the  same.  The  Society  certainly 
appreciates  this  thoughtful  gift. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  acknowledge  these  gifts. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Clarke.  Three  dollar  bill  on  the  Bank  of  Ypsilanti, 
State  of  Michigan,  dated  1837. 

Mr.  H.  W.  King.  Frame  containing  17  early  Roman  coins. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Palmer.  Set  of  the  Free  States  Scrip  issued  by 
the  State  of  Kansas  consisting  of  eight  pieces.  South  Carolina 
Secession  Bond,  dated  1861.  Confederate  bills  and  sheets  of 
Augusta  notes  issued  during  the  war. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Schwartz.  One  $5  and  one  $10  bill  on  the  Bank  of 
Massillon,  1852.  One  $10  bill  on  the  Canal  Bank  of  Cleveland, 
1854. 
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Medals 


Postage  Stamp  Collection 

Mr.  Douglas  Perkins.  Complete  uncancelled  set  of  postage 
stamps  issued  by  the  government  during  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion in  1893. 

Medals 

Col.  John  P.  Nicholson.  Eight  medals  and  two  buttons. 

The  Rowfant  Club.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ambrose 
Swasey,  a bronze  medal  of  Hon.  John  Hay,  by  Victor  Brenner. 

Mr.  Paul  Motz.  Five  medals  awarded  for  patriotic  services, 
made  from  captured  German  cannon,  also  two  gilt  pins  for  the 
same  award. 

Mrs.  E.  Decker.  Small  collection  of  medals  including  the 
ones  awarded  to  Mr.  Decker  for  excellence  of  photography. 

Sir  George  Garneau.  Copy  of  the  medal  in  bronze,  commemor- 
ating the  Tercentenary  Celebration  of  the  founding  of  Quebec.  It 
is  a most  beautiful  medal  and  the  Society  is  most  fortunate  to  be 
remembered  with  one  of  these. 

National  War  Garden  Commission.  Bronze  medal  in  replica 
of  the  silver  medal  struck  for  presentation  to  President  Wilson 
and  the  heads  of  the  allied  Governments  symbolizing  the  services 
of  the  Home  Gardens  of  America. 

Mr.  Frank  Poole.  Medal  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair  Assoc- 
iation. 

Mr.  Ambrose  Swasey.  The  Warner  and  Swasey  Company, 
1880-1920.  Medal  in  commemoration  of  the  Fortieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Warner  and  Swasey  Company.  By  V.  D.  Brenner. 


Medal  in  honor  of  John  Hay  struck  for  Ambrose  Swasey  by  Victor  Brenner  and 
presented  to  the  Rowfant  Club. 
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CATALOGING  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR 
May  1,  1919  to  April  30,  1920 

Year 1919-20 

Volumes  catalogued,  new  titles 2,226 

Volumes  catalogued  (includ.  sets,  etc) 1,407 

Pamphlets  catalogued ’. 717 


New  titles  catalogued,  pamphlets  and  volumes 2,943 


Broadsides  catalogued,  Shaker 536 


Cards  for  catalogue,  broadsides 1,153 

Cards  for  broadsides,  Shaker  clippings 215 


Total  Shaker  cards 1,368 

Catalogue  cards,  L.  C.,  regular  8604 
Catalogue  cards,  typed  regular  2041 

Total  10,645 


Total,  all  cards  added  to  catalog 12,013 

Total  cards  in  catalog 91,780 

Temporary  slips 4,973 

Depository  cards  delivered  to  Cleveland  Public  Library.  1,610 

Books  and  pamphlets  cataloged  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
(Cdp’s, — cards  desirable  for  printing)  74. 
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Statistical  Report 


STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 
May  1st,  1919  to  April  30,  1920. 


Bound  volumes 

Accessioned  during  the  year 1,633 

Total  number  accessioned  volumes  remaining 

May  1st,  1919 47,082 


Total  volumes  accessioned  in  the  Library 

May  1st,  1920 48,715 

Pamphlets 

Accessioned  during  the  year 1,633 

Total  accessioned  pamphlets  remaining  May 

1,1919 16,082 

17,715 

Newspapers  hound. 

Accessioned  during  the  year 237 

Total  accessioned  newspapers  remaining  May 

1st,  1919 1,545 


Total  number  of  bound  volumes  of  news- 
papers May  1st,  1920 . 1,782 


Total  number  of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and 

newspapers  accessioned  to  date 68,212 


W.  H.  Cathcart,  Director. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 

WESTERN  RESERVE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
Treasurer's  Report  For  Year  Ending  April  30,  1920 

Receipts 

Cash  on  hand  May  1,  1919 $2,069.22 

Annual  member  Subscriptions  May  1,  1919  to  April 

30,  1920 3,020.00 

Special  Contributions  for  Maintenance :.  . 2,900.00 

Special  Contribution  for  Collections 6,021.92 

Income  from  Endowment  Funds: 

General  Fund $4,445.07 

Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen  Fund 1,521.50 

O.  J.  Hodge  Fund 1,966.79 

O.  J.  Hodge  Fund  Interest  on  Deposit  9.24  7,942.60 


Miscellaneous  Receipts 48.80 

Interest  on  deposits  to  April  30,  1920 44.75 


$22,047.29 

Disbursements 

May  1,  1919  to  April  30,  1920 19,382.95 

Balance  on  hand  May  1,  1920 2,664.34 


Disbursements 

Subscriptions  to  Periodicals 56.24 

Binding,  Printing  and  Stationary 911.44 

Salaries 10,290.00 

General  Expense 927.33 

Light  and  Heat 803.50 

Traveling 125.25 

Additions  to  Collections 6,009.95 

Hodge  Fund,  deposit 259.24 


Total $19,382.95 
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5 at  $250  each.  . . . 

1 at 

200  each. . . . 

3 at 

150  each.  .’.  . 

1 at 

125  each  . . . 

5 at 

100  each.  . . . 

5 at 

50  each. . . . 

5 at 

25  each.  . . . 

302  at 

10  each. . . . 

Subscriptions 

$1,250.00 

200.00 

450.00 

125.00 

500.00 

250.00 

125.00 

3,020.00 


327  $5,920.00 

Special  contributors  for  maintenance  were:  Messrs.  C.  W. 
Bingham,  Wm.  Bingham,  2nd.,  C.  C.  Bolton,  B.  F.  Bourne,  E.  S. 
Burke,  Jr.,  W.  M.  Clapp,  H.  Coulby,  H.  G.  Dalton,  Paul  L.  Feiss, 
H.  A.  Fuller,  C.  A.  Grasselli,  F.  H.^Goff,  F.  F.  Hickox,  H.  P.  Mc- 
Intosh, Price  McKinney,  Samuel  Mather,  E.  W.  Oglebay,  James 
Parmelee,  K.  V.  Painter,  F.  F.  Prentiss,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
J.  B.  Siddell,  Andrew  Squire,  L.  W.  Treadway,  G.  P.  Welch. 


Special  contibutors  for  collections  were:  Messrs.  J.  D.  Cox, 
Wm.  McLauchlan,  L.  A.  Murfey,  W m.  P.  Palmer,  F.  F.  Prentiss, 
Ambrose  Swasey,  J.  H.  Wade,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Kelley  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Smith. 

The  contributors  to  the  General  Endowment  Fund  are  as 
follows : Matthew  x^ndrews,  Caroline  P.  Baldwin,  Lillian  H.  Bald- 
win, C.  W.  Bingham,  M.  A.  Bradley,  Harvey  H.  Brown,  W.  H. 
Canniff,  J.  D.  Cox,  H.  G.  Dalton,  James  H.  Dempsey,  H.  P. 
Eells,  C.  A.  Grasselli,  Mrs.  S.  V.  Harkness,  Charles  W.  Harkness, 
Edward  W.  Harkness,  W.  L.  Harkness,  II.  H.  Johnson,  H.  W. 
King,  Ralph  King,  Wm.  McLauchlan,  Samuel  Mather,  Wm.  G. 
Mather,  D.  Z.  Norton,  Wm.  P.  Palmer,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
John  L.  Severance,  J.  H.  Wade,  Rollin  C.  White,  Windsor  T. 
White. 


Wm.  Thompson,  Treasurer . 
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Pursuant  to  request,  we  have  audited  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  of  The  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society  for  the  year  ending  April  30th,  1920  and  sub- 
mit herewith  a statement  showing  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  the  year. 

We  traced  all  the  recorded  cash  receipts  into  the 
bank  deposits  and  found  same  properly  accounted  for 
therein.  We  found  properly  approved  vouchers  on 
file  in  support  of  the  disbursements  for  the  year.  Bank 
account  was  reconciled  and  found  to  be  correct. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THE  AUDIT  COMPANY  OF  CLEVELAND, 

By  Chas.  App,  Manager. 


May  24,  1920. 
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Articles  of  Incorporation 
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STATE  OF  OHIO 

These  Articles  of  Incorporation  of 
The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 


Witnesseth , That  we,  the  undersigned,  all  of  whom  are  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  desiring  to  form  a corporation  not  for  profit, 
under  the  general  corporation  laws  of  said  State,  do  hereby 
certify : 


First.  The  name  of  said  corporation  shall  be  The  Western 
Reserve  Historical  Society. 

Second.  Said  corporation  shall  be  located  and  its  principle 
business  transacted  at  the  City  of  Cleveland,  in  Cuyahoga  County 
Ohio. 

Third.  The  purpose  for  which  said  corporation  is  formed  is 
not  profit,  but  is  to  discover,  collect  and  preserve  whatever  relates 
to  the  history,  biography,  genealogy,  and  antiquities  of  Ohio  and 
the  West;  and  of  the  people  dwelling  therein,  including  the  physical 
history  and  condition  of  the  State;  to  maintain  a museum  and 
library,  and  to  extend  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  mentioned,  by 
literary  meetings,  by  publication  and  by  oiher  proper  means. 

In  Witness  Whereof , We  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  this 
seventh  day  of  March,  A.  D.,  1892. 


Henry  C.  Ranney 
D.  W.  Manchester 
Amos  Townsend, 
William  Bingham, 


Charles  C.  Baldwin 
David  C.  Baldwin 
Percy  W.  Rice, 

Jas.  D.  Cleveland, 


A.  T.  Brewer 


Officers 


The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 


OFFICERS  FOR  1921-1922 
President 

William  P.  Palmer 

Vice  President  and  Director 

Wallace  H.  Cathcart 

Honorary  Vice  Presidents 
John  D.  Rockefeller 
Jacob  B.  Perkins 

Secretary 

Elbert  J.  Benton 

Treasurer 

Wm.  Thompson 

Trustees 


Elroy  M.  Avery 
S.  P.  Baldwin 
C.  W.  Bingham 
Chester  C.  Bolton,  Jr. 
A.  T.  Brewer 
E.  S.  Burke,  Jr. 

W.  H.  Cathcart 
J.  D.  Cox 
Wm.  G.  Dietz 
James  R.  Garfield 
C.  A.  Grasselli 
Webb  C.  Hayes 
Ralph  King 


W.  G.  Mather 
Price  McKinney 
Otto  Miller 
D.  Z.  Norton 
Wm.  P.  Palmer 
Jacob  Perkins 
F.  F.  Prentiss 
J.  L.  Severance 
Ambrose  Swasey 
Chas.  F.  Thwing 
J.  H.  Wade 
S.  S.  Wilson 


Finance  Committee 


C.  W.  Bingham 
S.  P.  Baldwin 


W.  G.  Dietz 
D.  Z.  Norton 


F.  F.  Prentiss 


E.  J.  Benton 


Publication  Committee 
W.  H.  Cathcart 


H.  E.  Bourne 
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Library  Staff 


LIBRARY  STAFF 


Wallace  H.  Cathcart 
Sarah  Louise  Webb.  . . 
Katharine  B;  Judson. 
Ethel  Burwell.  ..... 

Jessie  M.  Allen 

Hazel  Thompson 

Ruth  Thompson 

Margaret  Perner 


Director 

. Director's  Secretary 

Cataloguer 

Reference  Librarian 
. Assistant  Librarian 

Assistant 

Assistant 

.Assistant 


Albert  Buerkle 


Custodian 


MEMBERSHIP 


The  Society  consists  of  three  classes  of  members. 

(1)  Annual  or  Sustaining  members  have  full  privileges,  use  of 

library,  all  publications,  annual  fee  is  ten  dollars. 

(2)  Controlling  members,  who  alone  have  the  voting  franchise, 

are  life  members,  fee  two  hundred  dollars  (one  payment), 
and  Patrons,  fee  five  hundred  dollars. 

(3)  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  are  chosen  by  vote 

of  the  Trustees. 

Patrons,  Life  and  Annual  Members  of  the 


Western  Res 

*Dudley  P.  Allen 
M.  Andrews 
*Perry  H.  Babcock 
^Charles  Candee  Baldwin 
*Mrs.  Caroline  P.  Baldwin 
*David  Candee  Baldwin 
*Elbert  Irving  Baldwin 
Mrs.  Lillian  Hanna  Baldwin 
S.  P.  Baldwin 
* James  Barnett 
Charles  W.  Bingham 
*William  Bingham 
*Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bradford 
M.  A.  Bradley 
*Alexander  Brown 
Charles  F.  Brush 
E.  S.  Burke,  Jr. 

*Stevenson  Burke 
W.  H.  Canniff 
^Leonard  Case 
Wallace  H.  Cathcart 
*A.  S.  Chisholm 
*Mrs.  Mary  PI.  Chisholm 
*Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Clarke 


rve  Historical  Society 
Patrons 

*Mrs.  Maria  B.  Cobb 
J.  D.  Cox 
H.  G.  Dalton 
*J.  H.  Dempsey 
*Dan  Parmelee  Eells 
*H.  P.  Eells 
*WTilIiam  J.  Gordon 

C.  A.  Grasselli 
*Truman  P.  Handy 

D.  R.  Hanna 
*H.  M.  Hanna 

H.  M.  Hanna,  Jr. 
^Charles  W.  Harkness 
Edward  S.  Harkness 
Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness 
*W.  L.  Harkness 
*Henry  R.  Hatch 
*John  Hay 
*Mrs.  John  Hay 
*Peter  M.  Hitchcock 
*Liberty  E.  Holden 
* James  H.  Hoyt 
*John  Pluntington 
IP.  PI.  Johnson 


♦Deceased 
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Membership 


*M.  B.  Johnson 
*01iver  G.  Kent 
H.  W.  King 
Ralph  King 

Mrs.  Mary  Perkins  Lawton 
Warren , Ohio 
*Isaac  Leisy 
Price  McKinney 
William  McLauchlan 
*Mrs.  Flora  Stone  Mather 
Samuel  Mather 
William  G.  Mather 

D.  Z.  Norton 

E.  W.  Oglebay 
William  P.  Palmer 
Samuel  H.  Parsons 

*Henry  B.  Payne 
*0.  H.  Payne 
*Douglas  Perkins 
*Henry  B.  Perkins 
Jacob  B.  Perkins 

* Joseph  Perkins 
H.  S.  Pickands 

* James  Pickands 

* Alfred  A.  Pope 


*Jarvis  M.  Adams 
*John  W.  Allen 
M.  Catherine  Allen, 

Mt.  Lebanon , N.  Y. 

*Miss  Sarah  L.  Andrews 
* Peter  M.  Arthur 
Elroy  M.  Avery 
*Mrs.  Brenton  D.  Babcock 
*Mrs.  Lucy  (Mygatt)  Backus 
Chambers  Baird, 

Ripley y Ohio 
*Dudley  Baldwin 


F.  F.  Prentiss 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Prentiss 
*H.  C.  Ranney 
*R.  R.  Rhodes 
John  D.  Rockefeller 
John  P.  Sawyer 
Mrs.  Mary  Baldwin-  Sawyer 
John  L.  Severance 
*H.  A.  Sherwin 
*Mrs.  Margaretta  Stone 
Ambrose  Swrasey 
^Isaac  N.  Topliff 
*Amos  Townsend 
* James  J.  Tracy 
Jeptha  Homer  Wade 
*John  F.  Warner 
*Miss  Mary  A.  Warner 
*Rollin  C.  White 
*Thomas  H.  White 
William  J.  White 
Windsor  T.  WThite 
*Mrs.  Mary  E.  Whittlesey 
*John  L.  Woods 
*Charles  O.  Scott 
George  H.  Worthington 
Life  Members 

*John  D.  Baldwin, 

Worcester , Mass. 
*Norman  C.  Baldwin 
*Seymour  Wesley  Baldwin 
*Ohio  C.  Barber, 

Akron , Ohio 
*Harley  Barnes, 

Paine sivlle,  Ohio 
*Levi  F.  Bauder 
*Clifton  R.  Beach 
George  H.  Beckwith, 

Toledo , Ohio 


♦Deceased 


Membership 
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♦Thomas  S.  Beckwith 
Elbert  J.  Benton 
♦Lucius  B.  Bierce 
♦Edward  Bingham 
Wm.  Bingham,  2nd 
♦Jesse  P.  Bishop 
William  K.  Bixby, 

St.  Louis , Mo. 

♦Henry  C.  Blossom 
♦William  J.  Boardman 
C.  C.  Bolton 
B.  F.  Bourne 
*E.  H.  Bourne 
II.  E.  Bourne 
♦N.  P.  Bowler 
*W.  W.  Boynton 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Bradbury 
♦Alvah  Bradley 
Luther  A.  Brewer, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
A.  T.  Brewer 
W.  J.  Brodie 
Alexander  C.  Brown 
♦Fayette  Brown 
Harvey  H.  Brown 
Arthur  Bruce, 

East  Canterbury , N.  H. 
♦John  It.  Buck  tel 
A.  E.  Buell 
♦Charles  H.  Bulkley 
♦Thomas  Burnham, 

Glen’s  Falls , N.  Y. 
♦Jonathan  F.  Card 
*W.  S.  Chamberlain 
♦Herman  M.  Chapin 
♦Oscar  A.  Childs 
♦William  Chisholm,  Sr. 
♦Wm.  Chisholm 


Arthur  H.  Clark 
♦Edward  W.  Claypole, 
Akron , Ohio 
♦Ahira  Cobb 
William  C.  Cockran 
♦John  L.  Cole 
♦William  Collins 
♦A.  G.  Colwell 
♦Joseph  Colwell 
♦A.  L.  Conger, 

Akron,  Ohio 
' Mrs.  W.  H.  Corning 
♦Warren  H.  Corning 
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DIRECTOR’S  REPORT 


As  we  reach  the  end  of  the  year  according  to  cus- 
tom we  stop  to  take  a backward  look  and  to  record 
a brief  resume  of  the  year’s  work  for  the  benefit  of 
our  members. 

There  have  been  some  very  outstanding  things 
that  have  happened  that  give  one  renewed  encour- 
agement for  the  future.  The  first  of  these  that  we  call 
to  mind  is  the  magnificent  addition  of  $50,000  to 
our  endowment  that  came  through  the  generosity 
and  the  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society  of 
Mr.  Ambrose  Swasey.  This  is  the  largest  single  gift 
the  Society  has  ever  received.  A more  extensive 
appreciation  of  this  was  published  in  a special  bulle- 
tin issued  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  gift. 

The  second  item:  The  creating  of  the  General 
Simon  Perkins  Fund”  by  the  heirs  of  General  Perkins, 
which  fund  will  enable  us  to  commence  the  assorting 
of  and  putting  into  permanent  shape  the  valuable 
manuscript  collection  left  by  General  Perkins  bearing 
on  the  early  records  and  transactions  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Land  Company. 

Third:  The  cordial  support  that  has  gradually 
increased  from  year  to  year  on  the  part  of  certain 
friends  for  the  development  of  special  collections  of 
the  Society. 

Fourth:  The  increased  usefulness  of  the  library 
and  the  museum  to  a much  larger  number  than  ever 
before. 

All  these  are  sources  of  satisfaction  and  encour- 
agement. 

The  faithfulness  of  our  small  corps  of  workers  (al- 
together too  small  for  what  we  have  to  do),  who  have 
been  genuinely  and  deeply  interested  in  the  work; 
their  willingness  at  all  times,  no  matter  how  great 
the  strain  might  be  upon  them,  to  do  anything  that 
would  improve  the  Society  or  would  make  its  useful- 
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ness  more  pronounced;  this  also  counts  for  very  much 
in  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  this  past  year 
and  it  gives  us  real  pleasure  to  thus  publicly  show  the 
Society’s  appreciation  for  these  services. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Several  new  members  have  been  received.  Our 
membership  list  now  numbers  in  the  Patron  group, 
forty  (40);  in  the  Life  member  group,  seventy-nine 
(79),  and  in  the  annual  member  group,  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  (345).  But  each  year  we  have  to  add 
new  names  to  the  evergrowing  list  of  departed  friends 
a^nd  supporters.  And  this  year  we  shall  have  to  star 
in  our  list  of  Patrons  three  names  representing  friends 
of  the  Society  of  longstanding:  Mr.  H.  M.  Hanna, 
Mr.  M.  B.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Douglas  Perkins.  Among 
the  life  members  five  have  answered  the  last  call:  Mr. 
James  G.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Philip  Rhodes  McCurdy,  Mr. 
George  F.  Scofield  and  Dr.  G.  Frederick  Wright. 
Of  the  annual  members  six  have  passed  on:  Mr. 

W.  H.  Becker,  Mr.  H.  P.  Cushing,  Mr.  T.  W.  Hill, 
Mr.  Harry  New,  Mr.  J.  K.  Secor  and  Mr.  Abram 
Stearn. 

NECROLOGY 

James  Gilbert  Gibbs. 

James  Gilbert  Gibbs,  a life  member  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Historical  Society,  died  at  his  home  in  Nor- 
walk, Ohio,  February  12,  1921. 

Although  for  several  years  a severe  heart  trouble 
had  prevented  him  from  engaging  in  active  business, 
his  sudden  death  came  as  a shock  to  the  community 
which  had  known  him  so  long,  and  loved  him  so  well. 

Born  in  Norwalk,  August  7,  1852,  the  son  of  Ralph 
Marvin  Gibbs  and  Mary  Higgins  Gibbs,  he  had  back 
of  him  a long  line  of  genuine  American  ancestors,  many 
of  whom  were  prominent  in  the  colonial  life  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Norwalk  high  school  in  1S69,  and,  after  spending 
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several  months  in  the  office  of  the  Norwalk  Reflector , 
in  the  fall  of  1871  he  entered  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.  Obliged  to  give  up  his  college  work  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  he  went  to  Chicago  where  he  was  a 
reporter  on  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  Returning  to 
Norwalk  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Norwalk 
Reflecior9  and  continued  as  editor  of  that  paper  for 
over  twenty-five  years. 

A lover  of  history,  and  especially  the  history  of 
the  old  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society  and  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  and 
for  the  last  few  years,  when  ill  health  barred  him 
from  more  active  work,  had  devoted  himself  to  his 
duties  as  Curator  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society 
museum  and  editor  of  the  Firelands  Pioneer,  a task 
for  which  he  was  especially  well  fitted. 

On  June  30,  1880,  Mr.  Gibbs  was  married  to  Caro- 
line Love  well  Wickham,  daughter  of  Judge  Frederick 
Wickham,  of  Norwalk.  She  with  their  two  children, 
Mrs.  Esther  Gibbs  Powers  and  Major  Ralph  Wickham 
Gibbs,  are  left  to  mourn  his  loss. 

In  speaking  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  Fire- 
lands Pioneer  says:  “Courteous,  kind,  considerate 
and  unselfish  to  a fault,  of  an  abiding  faith  in  Christ, 
he  died  as  he  had  lived,  a true  Christian  gentleman.” 
No  more  fitting  epitaph  could  be  given  of  him. 

Howard  Melville  Hanna. 

Howard  Melville  Hanna,  a patron  of  long  stand- 
ing of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  one  of 
Cleveland’s  foremost  business  men,  and  one  of  its 
institutions  most  generous  benefactors,  died  at  his 
winter  home  in  Thomasville,  Florida,  February  8, 
1921,  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

He  was  born  at  Lisbon,  Ohio,  January  23,  1840, 
and  lived  there  until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  when 
his  parents  moved  to  Cleveland  taking  the  youth 
with  them.  Here  he  attended  the  public  schools, 
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and  later  went  to  Union  College  near  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  from  which  he  graduated.  In  1861,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Hanna  enlisted  in 
the  navy  and  served  throughout  the  war,  part  of  the 
time  with  Admiral  Farragut  on  the  Mississippi. 

Returning  to  Cleveland  after  the  close  of  the  war 
and  with  a deep  love  for  the  water,  he  followed  up 
this  liking  by  becoming  identified  with  the  Lake 
shipping  industry,  with  which  he  retained  active 
connection  until  1914,  when  he  retired.  He  was  also 
actively  engaged  in  the  development  of  the  oil,  steel 
and  tobacco  business. 

Of  a quiet,  rather  retiring  disposition  Mr.  Hanna 
never  took  active  part  in  politics,  leaving  this  to  his 
brother,  Marcus  Alonzo  Hanna,  but  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  development 
of  Cleveland,  and  his  clear  civic  vision  was  recognized 
by  all  who  knew  him  and  his  advice  was  unstintingly 
given  to  many  who  eagerly  sought  it. 

Medical  and  hospital  circles  in  Cleveland  claimed 
the  largest  part  of  his  benefactions  for  he  was  intensely 
interested  in  aiding  the  causes  that  helped  to  alleviate 
disease  and  bodily  affliction.  His  philanthropies  to 
Lakeside  Hospital,  to  the  medical  department  of 
Western  Reserve  University  and  to  the  proposed 
Babies’  Hospital  it  is  said  amounted  to  more  than  one 
million  dollars.  Many  other  Cleveland  institutions 
benefited  largely  from  his  generous  gifts. 

Mr.  Hanna  married  Miss  Kate  Smith  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  who  died  in  May,  1919.  They  are 
survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Coburn  Haskell, 
Mrs.  Kate  H.  Ireland  and  one  son,  Mr.  H.  M.  Han- 
na, Jr.  Of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  only  two  are 
living,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Morse  and  Mrs.  S.  Prentiss  Baldwin. 
His  brothers  Marcus  A.  and  Leonard  C.  having  passed 
on  ahead  of  him. 

Rarely  have  a trio  of  brothers  occupied  such 
prominent  places  in  the  history  and  development  of 
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any  of  our  large  cities  and  whose  reputation  was  felt 
and  whose  influence  reached  farther  out  into  the 
history  of  the  country  at  large. 

Malcolm  B.  Johnson. 

October  9,  1920,  Malcolm  B.  Johnson  a patron 
and  for  many  years  a generous  supporter  of  the  work 
of  this  Society  was  called  almost  without  any  previous 
warning  by  death. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  a Western  Reserve  man,  born 
in  Elyria,  Dec.  16,  1862.  He  attended  and  graduated 
from  the  schools  of  that  city  and  later  Oberlin  College. 
Two  years  after  graduating  from  college  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  For  some  three  years  he  practised 
in  his  home  town,  removing  to  Cleveland  in  1886  to 
take  an  active  position  with  the  White  Sewing  Machine 
Company.  Later  he  formed  a partnership  with  another 
Lorain  County  man,  and  under  the  firm  name  of  M.  B. 
and  H.  H.  Johnson  they  practised  law  together  until 
death  called  the  senior  partner.  Mr.  Johnson’s  repu- 
tation as  a corporation  lawyer,  to  which  line  he  devoted 
his  energies  largely,  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  but  was  international. 

His  intricate  knowledge  of  industrial  and  financial 
affairs  caused  his  services  to  be  sought  for  by  many 
leading  corporations,  which  is  readily  seen  by  the 
large  number  of  organizations  he  was  connected  with. 

He  was  a director  of  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron 
Company,  the  McKinney  Steel  Company,  the  Alle- 
gheny Coal  Company,  Chisholm  & Moore  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  a member  of  the  Finance  and 
Executive  committees  of  the  Citizens  Savings  & Trust 
Company.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  successful 
formation  of  the  Cleveland  Machine  Screw  Company, 
The  American  Fork  & Hoe  Company,  The  American 
Trust  Company  and  others.  He  also  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  White 
Motor  Company,  and  in  later  years  represented  the 
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General  Electric  Company  in  many  of  its  important 
affairs  not  only  here  but  abroad,  and  also  was  active 
in  many  other  business  enterprises. 

No  problem  was  too  difficult  for  him  to  undertake 
and  it  was  worked  out  in  the  same  painstaking  maimer 
as  was  his  work  in  the  old  Elyria  High  School  where  as 
a freshman  the  writer  of  this  article  first  knew  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  as  he  was  a leader  in  his  school  days  so 
he  became  in  his  active  business  career.  His  opinion 
was  sought  and  respected  by  all.  Knowing  the  true 
value  of  education  he  always  encouraging  those  who 
wTere  younger  to  make  the  most  thorough  preparation 
for  their  life  work.  Kindness,  consideration  and 
sympathy  was  ever  preeminent  in  his  dealings  with 
others.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  the  call 
came  Mr.  Johnson  left  behind  so  many  friends  in 
whose  hearts  there  was  a void  not  to  be  easily  filled  ? 

Mr.  Johnson’s  home  life  was  ideal.  He  married 
Mary  E.  Laundon,  daughter  of  Thos.  Laundon,  of 
Elyria,  August  30,  1887,  and  to  them  were  born 
three  sons,  David  L.,  Arthur  E.,  and  Malcom  B.,  all 
of  whom  with  their  mother  survive  Mr.  Johnson. 

Philip  Rhodes  McCurdy. 

Philip  Rhodes  McCurdy,  a life  member  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  13,  1878.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Henry  and  Fannie  Rhodes  McCurdy,  his 
mother  being  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Pomeroy  Rhodes,  early  pioneers  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  McCurdy  went  to  the  Collamer  public  schools 
until  he  entered  University  School,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1897.  He  then  entered  Yale  University 
going  from  there  to  Cornell  University  which  later  he 
left  to  take  a position  in  a Minnesota  mine.  From 
Minnesota  he  went  further  west  to  lead  for  many 
years  the  adventurous  and  roving  life  of  a cattleman 
in  Texas  and  in  Cuba.  While  in  Cuba  he  became  in- 
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terested  in  the  work  of  the  sugar  chemists,  and  returned 
to  Cleveland  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  chemistry. 

December  3,  1907,  he  married  Miss  Olive  E.  Fire- 
stone, of  Fredericksburg,  Ohio,  and  entered  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory  of  the  late  Perry  L.  Hobbs  as  an  appren- 
tice. He  engaged  in  this  work  with  unflagging  zeal 
and  energy,  but  soon  feeling  the  need  of  a thorough 
scientific  education  he  entered  Case  School,  graduating 
in  1918.  While  there  he  was  an  honor  student,  presi- 
dent of  his  Senior  class  and  a member  of  two  college 
fraternities,  Alpha  Chi  Sigma  and  Tau  Beta  Pi.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  the  minor  member  of  the  firm 
of  Newton  and  McCurdy,  consulting  chemists,  a 
partnership  formed  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Hobbs. 

He  was  commissioned  a first  lieutenant  in  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  of  the  army  in  March, 
1918,  and  served  throughout  the  war  under  Col.  F.  M. 
Dorsey,  development  division,  Chemical  Warfare  Serv- 
ice at  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  After  his  dis- 
charge from  the  army  he  became  associated  with  the 
Cleveland  branch  of  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpor- 
ation as  a chemical  engineer,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occured  after  an  ill- 
ness of  many  weeks  at  his  home  on  September  3,  1920. 

Mr.  McCurdy  was  a member  of  St.  Paul’s  Episco- 
pal Church.  He  belonged  to  the  Cleveland  Engineer- 
ing Society  and  the  Men’s  Civic  Club,  Cleveland 
Heights. 

Douglas  Perkins. 

After  several  years  of  poor  health,  the  severity 
of  which  he  alone  knew,  Mr.  Douglas  Perkins,  a 
trustee  for  many  years  of  the  Society,  passed  away 
at  the  White  Hall  Hotel,  Cleveland,  March  20,  1921. 

Mr.  Perkins’  forbears  were  among  the  most  promi- 
nent and  earliest  settlers  of  the  Western  Reserve. 
His  grandfather,  General  Simon  Perkins,  settled  at 
Warren,  Ohio,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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and  as  the  general  agent  and  representative  of  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company,  the  sales  of  a large  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve  passed  through 
his  hands.  In  the  old  homestead  at  Warren  were  born 
to  General  Perkins  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Anna  (Bishop), 
nine  children,  among  these  Joseph,  the  father  of 
Douglas.  Joseph  was  born  July  5,  1819,  and  married 
Martha  Ellen  Steele,  October  25,  1841,  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  and  in  18 52,  they  moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
He  was  not  only  interested  but  active  in  church,  edu- 
cational, and  philanthropic  organizations,  prominent 
in  various  banking  institutions,  and  also  a trustee  of 
the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society. 

Douglas,  the  son,  one  of  six  children,  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  April  28,  1854,  and  upon  his  shoulders  fell 
the  privilege  of  carrying  on  his  father’s  magnificent 
work.  And  this  was  no  small  task  when  assumed 
with  the  earnestness  and  careful  attention  that  Douglas 
Perkins  gave  to  all  he  engaged  in.  He  was  for  many 
years  a director  of  the  Citizens  Savings  and  Trust 
Company  and  a member  of  its  Advisory  Board;  he  was 
for  a number  of  years  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company;  the  Garfield  Savings 
Bank  Company.  Was  also  President  of  the  old  Second 
National  Bank. 

Business  life,  however,  did  not  claim  all  of  Mr. 
Perkins’  attention.  He  was  most  generous  in  giving 
of  his  time  and  means  to  the  work  of  various  organiza- 
tions of  his  home  city.  He  was  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  and  The  Lake 
View  Cemetery  Association.  He  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  of  which  he  was 
a member.  His  interest  in  the  Western  Reserve 
Historical  Society  was  keen  and  only  a few  days  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  in  talking  over  a number  of  subjects 
connected  with  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
work.  With  others  of  his  grandfathers’  descendants, 
he  had  only  the  last  year  aided  in  establishing  the 
General  Simon  Perkins  Fund  to  take  care  of  and  in- 
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crease  the  collections  formed  in  his  grandfather's  name. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  social  life,  he  was  a member 
of  the  Union  and  Mayfield  Clubs,  a charter  member 
of  Troop  A,  and  a member  of  Troop  A Veteran's 
Association. 

Mr.  Perkins  married  Emma  Keller  of  Sharon, 
Pennsylvania,  August  13,  1874,  and  to  them  were 
born  three  children,  Douglas,  April  12,  1875;  Ellen  C., 
April  10,  1876,  and  Frederick  Ely,  February  20,  1879. 

In  a tribute  paid  to  him  a close  friend  said, 

“His  heritage  was  of  the  very  best  and  he  proved 
himself  in  every  way  worthy  of  it.  He  was  born  to  a 
name  which  Cleveland  for  many  years  has  held  in 
highest  esteem  because  of  its  association  wTith  all 
things  wdiich  are  best,  and  through  his  own  unselfish 
life  he  has  given  to  it  yet  higher  worth. 

“His  was  a beautiful  life,  really  wonderful  in  its 
self-giving,  its  cheer,  its  kindliness,  its  beneficence,  its 
wide-reaching  helpfulness.  He  gave  most  freely  of 
his  means  to  care  for  church  and  community  needs, 
but  his  generous  and  gracious  giving  was,  if  anything, 
even  more  marked,  as  he  was  ever  in  quiet  wrays 
helping  some  sorely  pressed  individual  over  the  hard  . | 

places  of  life.  He  had  indeed  a place  all  his  own  in 
many  hearts  and  homes  where  his  memory  will  be 
cherished  among  their  choicest  possessions." 

George  Fawcett  Scofield 

On  November  24,  1920,  George  Fawcett  Scofield, 
a member  of  one  of  Cleveland's  oldest  and  most  prom- 
inent families,  was  called  by  death. 

Mr.  Scofield  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August 
12,  1860,  the  youngest  son  of  the  eight  children  born 
to  W.  C.  and  Ann  (Barber)  Scofield.  The  elder  Mr. 
Scofield  was  active  in  the  great  industrial  develop- 
ment period  of  Cleveland  in  its  early  years,  being 
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founder  and  president  of  the  Lake  Erie  Iron  Com- 
pany which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Scofield 
family. 

George  F.  Scofield  received  his  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Cleveland,  graduating  from  the 
high  school.  He  then  became  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  Lake  Erie  Iron  Company  and  later 
assumed  charge  of  his  father’s  large  estate  on  his  re- 
tirement from  active  business  life.  Mr.  Scofield  was 
also  active  in  real  estate  circles,  in  traction  develop- 
ment in  Ohio  and  New  York  and  had  large  oil  holdings. 

Mr.  Scofield  was  a man  quiet  in  his  habits  and  man- 
ner, though  of  strong  and  active  sympathies,  a close 
student  of  human  nature,  generous  and  liberal  in  his 
attitude  toward  all  worthy  enterprises.  These  quali- 
ties drew  to  him  an  unusual  number  of  devoted  friends. 
He  also  contributed  in  a very  definite  way  to  the  up- 
building of  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  was  outspoken 
and  intensely  loyal  in  his  support  of  his  native  city. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Union,  Country  and 
Roadside  Clubs  of  Cleveland,  and  the  Everglades 
Club  of  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  where  the  family  have 
their  winter  home.  Genial  and  happy  in  disposition 
Mr.  Scofield  was  welcomed  in  all  circles  in  which  he 
moved.  His  hobby  was  his  home  and  here  he  found  his 
keenest  enjoyment  and  deepest  pleasure. 

On  December  1,  1890,  Mr.  Scofield  was  married  to 
Miss  Nettie  Short,  a daughter  of  George  W.  and  Ade- 
laide (Munhall)  Short,  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Scofield 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  two  brothers,  Charles  W., 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Lake  Erie  Iron  Company; 
Frank  R.,  president  of  the  Lake  Erie  Iron  Company, 
and  three  sisters,  Helen,  wife  of  the  late  Franklin 
Rockfeller;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  James  Cogswell,  and 
Effie,  wife  of  D.  Edward  Dangler,  all  of  Cleveland. 

George  Frederick  Wright 

After  more  than  sixty  years  of  active  service  in 
many  fields,  George  Frederick  Wright,  a life  member 
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of  this  Society,  died  at  his  home  in  Oberiin,  April  20, 
1921. 

He  was  born  in  Whitehall,  New  York,  January  22, 
1838,  and  spent  his  early  years  on  the  farm  to  which 
his  grandfather,  Enoch  Wright,  brought  his  young 
bride  in  1783. 

His  education,  begun  in  the  country  school  near  his 
home,  was  continued  in  the  Academy  at  Castleton, 
Vermont,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered 
Oberiin  College.  He  finished  the  regular  college  course 
in  1859,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Theological 
Seminary  three  years  later. 

Twenty  years’  service  as  a minister  of  the  gospel 
followed  his  graduation — ten  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Bakersfield,  Vermont,  and  ten 
at  Andover,  Mass. 

In  1881,  he  was  called  to  take  the  chair  of  New 
Testament  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Oberiin 
Theological  Seminary,  and  continued  teaching  until 
1907,  when  he  was  made  Professor  Emeritus  and  re- 
tired on  a Carnegie  pension. 

Prof.  Wright  is  best  known,  perhaps,  as  a geologist, 
and  in  his  investigation  of  glaciers  and  glacial  phe- 
nomena, traveled  thousands  of  miles  in  northern  Ameri- 
ca, Europe  and  Asia.  It  was  in  this  connection  that 
he  first  became  associated  with  the  Western  Reserve 
Historical  Society.  Judge  C.  C.  Baldwin,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  other  members  of  the  society,  learning  of 
Prof.  Wright’s  work  with  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  tracing  the  terminal  moraine  of  the 
great  Ice  Age  Across  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
cided that  this  was  a proper  field  of  work  for  the 
Historical  Society.  Funds  were  raised  to  pay  Mr. 
Wright’s  expenses,  and  he  continued  his  explorations 
of  the  glacial  boundary  across  Ohio  and  the  states 
farthest  west.  His  report  to  The  Western  Reserve 
Historical  Society  on  ‘‘The  Glacial  Boundary  in  Ohio, 
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Indiana  and  Kentucky”  was  published  by  the  society 
in  1884,  as  “Tract  No.  60.” 

Space  is  too  limited  to  give  more  than  brief  notice 
of  the  many  books  of  which  Prof..  Wright  was  author. 
Among  the  outstanding  titles  are:  “Studies  in  Science 
and  Religion,”  1882;  “Ice  Age  in  North  America,” 
1889;  “Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,”  1892;  “Asiatic 
Russia,”  1902;  “Scientific  Confirmation  of  Old  Testa- 
ment History,”  1906;  “Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man,” 
1912.  His  contributions  to  scientific  and  religious 
periodicals  were  very  numerous. 

He  served  as  President  of  the  Ohio  State  Historical 
and  Archaelogical  Society  for  a number  of  years. 

August'  28,  1862,  Prof.  Wright  married  Huldah 
Maria  Day.  Four  children  were  born  to  them — 
three  daughters  and  a son,  all  of  whom  are  living. 
Mrs.  Wright  died  in  1899. 

THE  LIBRARY 

If  the  collections  of  the  Society  had  not  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  during  the  last  year  as  in 
former  years  it  would  have  seemed  only  natural  as  the 
Director  was  away  so  long  through  the  summer  and 
no  outside  trips  could  be  made.  So  it  is  especially 
pleasing  when  the  end  of  the  year  comes  and  we  stop 
to  take  inventory  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  to 
find  instead  of  this  being  smaller  it  is  somewhat  larger 
this  year,  for  we  have  added  over  10,000  books  and 
pamphlets.  This  as  against  2,899  books  and  6,34£ 
pamphlets  in  1919-20. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  items  have  come  in 
through  special  funds.  The  value  of  these  special 
collections  to  the  library  is  very  great.  By  means  of 
the  funds  we  are  purchasing  rarities  that  would  have 
been  absolutely  impossible  to  have  obtained  other wiser 
and  the  Society  can  well  congratulate  itself  that  some 
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are  willing  to  aid  us  to  the  extent  they  are  doing. 
Still,  how  much  more  could  be  accomplished  if  others 
would  offer  help  in  the  same  way. 

The  exchanges  for  our  publications  have  shown  an 
increase  during  the  year.  This  is  due  to  two  facts:  first 
from  a larger  number  of  organizations  with  whom  we 
are  reciprocating  in  this  line,  and  second,  that  some 
societies  who  had  postponed  publishing  during  the 
war  period  have  again  commenced  issuing  publications. 
We  have  also  made  some  exchanges  of  duplicates  with 
various  libraries  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both.  This 
work  we  have  not  been  able  to  carry  on  to  the  extent 
we  would  like  to  on  account  of  the  lack  of  help. 

As  our  collections  are  becoming  better  known 
outside  of  Cleveland,  the  demands  received  by  mail 
for  information  in  various  directions  are  increasing, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  meet  these  requests  as 
promptly  and  fully  as  we  would  like. 

Rare  Braddock  Expedition  Items. 

Through  funds  contributed  by  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  Messrs.  H.  G.  Dalton,  Harry 
Coulby,  Wm.  McLaughlan,  J.  H.  Wade,  W.  M.  Platt 
and  Ralph  King,  we  have  been  able  to  acquire  by 
purchase  from  London  a collection  of  three  extremely 
rare  items  pertaining  to  the  Braddock  Expedition. 

This  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Major 
General  Braddock  was  sent  forth  on  the  part  of  the 
British  to  capture  Fort  du  Quesne  (later  Fort  Pitt), 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  history  of  this 
expedition  is  known  to  every  school  child  who  has 
studied  American  history  and  we  do  not  need  to  say 
anything  about  it  in  this  connection.  However  these 
maps  and  the  pamphlets  of  the  expedition  are  among 
the  rarest  in  our  special  field. 

The  first  item — (Thomson  No.  106).  The  Expe- 
dition of  Major  General  Braddock  to  Virginia;  with 
the  two  Regiments  of  Hacket  and  Dunbar , together 
with  many  little  incidents , giving  a lively  idea  of  the 
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nature  of  the  country , climate  and  manner  in  which  the 
officers  and  soldiers  lived;  also , the  difficulties  they 
went  through  in  that  wilderness . London,  1755.  Thom- 
son in  his  bibliography  locates  only  one  copy — that 
in  the  Harvard  College  Library.  Sabin  reports  another 
copy  in  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

The  second  item — (Thomson  No.  107).  Six  plans 
of  the  Different  Dispositions  of  the  English  Army  under 
the  Command  of  the  late  General  Braddock  in  North 
America.  I.  Line  of  March  with  the  whole  Baggage. 
II.  Plan  of  the  disposition  of  the  advanced  Party  of 
four  hundred  men , to  protect  the  workers  while  clearing 
the  road.  III.  encampment  of  the  Detachment  sent 
from  the  Little  Meadows.  IV.  Line  of  March  sent 
of  the  Detachment  sent  from  the  Little  Meadows.  V. 
Plan  of  the  Field  of  Battle  on  the  9th  of  July , 1755. 

VI.  A map  showing  the  Route  and  Encampment  of 
the  Army.  By  an  Officer,  London,  1758.  Thomson 
reports  only  one  copy  known  of  this  in  the  library  of 
the  late  William  Darlington,  of  Pittsburg,  which  col- 
lection is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburg. 

The  third  item,  a contemporary  manuscript  plan 
probably  made  on  the  spot  by  an  officer  of  the  expedi- 
tion, makes  the  collection  exceedingly  interesting. 
This  has  a paper  attached  exhibiting  by  means  of 
numbers  on  the  map  corresponding  with  the  description 
on  the  manuscript  of  the  exact  position  of  each  day’s 
march  and  stopping  place.  Also  by  means  of  red 
dotted  lines  the  route  of  Captain  Dobson  to  Isaaca 
Creek,  Red  Stone  Creek  and  Mr.  Gist’s  House  where 
he  rejoined  the  army.  Also  Mr.  Gist’s  route  to  the 
French  Fort  and  to  the  place  where  he  rejoined  the 
army  on  July  6,  1755. 

This  plan,  we  believe,  is  unique,  differing  from  the 
printed  map  No.  VI  of  the  second  item  mentioned 
above,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
has  never  been  printed. 
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The  American  Indian. 

By  Edward  S.  Curtis. 

No  more  acceptable  gift  could  have  been  made  to 
the  Society  than  the  set  of  Curtis’  The  American  Indian , 
which  has  come  to  us  through  the  estate  of  Mr.  0.  C. 
Barber.  The  executors  felt  that  this  valuable  set  of 
which  Mr.  Barber  had  received  and  paid  for  the  first 
eleven  volumes,  could  not  be  placed  where  it  would  be 
of  greater  usefulness  than  in  the  Library  of  The  Wes- 
tern Reserve  Historical  Society,  and  with  the  sym- 
pathetic approval  of  Mr.  Barber’s  daughter,  Mrs. 
Bevan,  they  decided  to  present  the  set  to  the  Society 
providing  some  one  could  be  found  who  would  pay  for 
the  remaining  nine  volumes.  (The  whole  set  will  be 
complete  in  twenty  quarto  volumes,  with  twrenty  folio 
volumes.)  Mr.  Andrew  Squire,  one  of  the  Executors, 
in  speaking  of  it  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Bourne,  was  pleased 
to  have  his  cheerful  and  generous  offer  to  be  sponsor 
for  the  remaining  volumes.  On  receipt  of  this  valuable 
offer,  the  Society  received  its  first  notification  of  the 
splendid  gift  from  these  two  sources,  and  to  say  we 
were  pleased  is  putting  it  very  mildly.  Ever  since  the 
publication  was  projected,  we  have  longed  to  have  it 
in  our  collection,  but  felt  it  would  exceed  any  sum 
we  could  hope  to  realize  from  our  small  endowment. 
The  importance  of  this  work  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  who  signed  each  set  of  the  500 
issued,  of  which  ours  is  No.  45,  said  in  his  foreword 
to  the  work: 

“In  Mr.  Curtis  we  have  both  an  artist  and  a trained  observer, 
whose  pictures  are  pictures,  not  merely  photographs;  whose  work 
has  far  more  than  accuracy,  because  it  is  truthful.  The  Indian 
as  he  has  hitherto  been  is  on  the  point  of  passing  away.  His  life 
has  been  lived  under  conditions  through  which  our  own  race 
passed  so  many  ages  ago  that  not  a vestige  of  their  memory  re- 
mains. It  would  be  a veritable  calamity  if  a vivid  and  truthful 
record  of  these  conditions  were  not  kept.  No  one  man  alone 
could  preserve  such  a record  in  complete  form.  Others  have 
worked  in  the  past,  and  are  working  in  the  present,  to  preserve 
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parts  of  the  record;  but  Mr.  Curtis,  because  of  the  singular  com- 
bination of  qualities  with  which  he  has  been  blest,  and  because 
of  his  extraordinary  success  in  making  and  using  his  opportunities, 
has  been  able  to  do  what  no  other  man  has  ever  done;  what  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  no  other  man  could  do.  He  has  lived  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  many  different  tribes  of  the  mountains  and  the 
plains.  He  knows  them  as  they  hunt,  as  they  travel,  as  they  go 
about  their  various  avocations  on  the  march  and  in  the  camp. 
He  knows  their  medicine  men  and  sorcerers,  their  chiefs  and 
warriors,  their  young  men  and  maidens.  He  has  not  only  seen 
their  vigorous  outward  existence,  but  has  caught  glimpses,  such  as 
few  white  men  ever  catch,  into  that  strange  spiritual  and  mental 
life  of  theirs,  from  whose  innermost  recesses  all  white  men  are 
forever  barred.” 

H.  A.  Fuller  Fund 

This  year  Mr.  Fuller,  realizing  the  valuable  addi- 
tions the  special  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  the 
different  states  are  making,  volunteered  to  become 
sponsor  for  California  and  authorized  us  to  spend  a 
certain  amount  on  this  subject.  We  were  delighted 
to  receive  this  fund  by  means  of  which  we  can  gather 
books  on  this  western  state  whose  history  is  extremely 
interesting  and  the  demands  for,  both  on  the  part  of 
researchers  and  the  ever  increasing  number  of  Cleve- 
landers who  are  making  California  their  winter  home, 
are  constantly  growing.  Many  of  the  books  published 
on  California  are  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain. 

We  had  practically  nothing  on  the  State,  so  in  start- 
ing to  purchase  we  have  bought  largely  local  history 
leaving  the  rarer  journals  to  be  picked  up  gradually. 

This  year  we  have  purchased  with  the  fund  the 
following  books: 

Soule,  F.,  Gihon,  J.  H.  and  Nisbet,  J.  The  Annals  oj  San 
Francisco.  New  York,  1855. 

IngersolTs  Century  Annals  oj  San  Bernardino  County , 1769  to 
1904.  Los  Angeles,  1904. 

Guinn,  J.  M.  A History  oj  California  and  an  extended  history 
oj  its  Southern  Coast  Counties.  2 Vols.  Los  Angeles,  1907. 

History  of  Napa  and  Lake  Counties , Calijornia.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1881. 
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Wood,  J.  W.  Pasadena , California , Historical  and  Personal. 

1917. 

Hall,  Frederic.  The  History  of  San  Jose  and  surroundings , 
with  biographical  sketches  of  early  settlers.  San  Francisco,  1871. 

An  Illustrated  History  of  Los  Angeles  County , California. 
-Chicago,  1889. 

An  Illustrated  History  of  Southern  California.  Chicago,  1890. 
History  of  California.  Ed.  by  Zoeth  Skinner  Eldredge. 
5 Vols.  N.  Y.  (1916). 

Smythe,  W.  E.,  History  of  San  Diego , 151+2-1908.  San 
Diego,  1908. 

Bigly,  C.  A.  Aurifodina;  or  Adventures  in  the  Gold  Region , 
New  York  1849. 

Gilliam,  Albert.  Travels  in  Mexico.  Description  of  Cali- 
jornia , etc.  1847. 

Helper,  H.  R.  The  Land  of  Gold.  Baltimore,  1855. 

Halley,  Wm.  The  Centennial  Year-book.  Oakland,  1876. 
Cronise,  Titus  F.  The  Natural  Wealth  of  California.  San 
Francisco,  1868. 

Cowan,  R.  E.  A Bibliography  of  the  Spanish  Press  of  Cali- 
fornia. San  Francisco,  1919. 

Smith,  F.  M.  San  Francisco  Vigilance  Committee  of  *56. 
San  Francisco,  1883. 

First  Annual  of  the  Territorial  Pioneers  of  California.  San 
Francisco,  1877. 

Davis,  Wm.  Heath,  Sixty  Y ears  in  California.  San  Francisco, 
1889. 

McClellan,  R.  G.  The  Golden  State.  Philadelphia,  1876. 
A Voyage  to  California , by  Mons.  Chappe  D’Auteroche. 
London,  1778. 

Browne,  J.  R.  Report  oj  the  Debates  of  the  Convention  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  formation  of  the  State  Constitution.  October,  1849. 
Washington,  1850. 

Tuthill,  Franklin.  The  History  of  California.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1866. 

Eldredge,  Z.  S.  The  March  of  Portola  and  the  Discovery  of 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco , etc. 

Mrs.  Hermon  A.  Kelley  Fund 

From  funds  thoughtfully  furnished  by  Mrs.  Hermon 
A.  Kelley,  we  have  added  to  the  Library  this  year: 

Pope,  Chas.  H.  The  Pioneers  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1623-1660.  Boston,  1908. 

Pope,  Chas.  H.  The  Pioneers  of  Massachusetts.  Boston, 
Mass.,  1900. 
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Of  these  two  valuable  books  we  were  fortunate  to* 
get  Mr.  Pope’s  personal  copies,  interleaved  and  exten- 
sively annotated. 

Hayden,  Rev.  Horace  E.  Virginia  Genealogies.  A Geneal- 
ogy of  the  Glassell  Family  of  Scotland , and  Virginia , and  others  oj 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Wilkes-Barre,  1891. 

A much  sought  for  and  rare  collection  of  Virginia  families’- 
history. 

The  Louisa  J.  Smith  Fund 

Mrs.  Smith  again  has  presented  the  Society1'  with  a 
fixed  sum  to  be  expended  on  genealogies  or  Colonial 
history  leaving  the  selection  of  books  for  the  Society’s 
determination.  Each  year  by  these  funds  we  have 
been  enabled  to  purchase  several  much  sought  for  and 
heavily  demanded  books. 

This  year  we  have  added  the  following: 

Rhoades,  Nelson  Osgood.  Colonial  Families  oj  the  United 
States  of  America , Vol.  7.  Baltimore,  1920. 

The  National  Genealogical  Society  Quarterly , Yols.  9 and  10. 

Delaware  Archives , containing  Revolutionary  Records , and 
also  of  the  War  of  1812.  Vols.  1-5. 

Catalogue  and  Erratta  of  the  Records  of  Holy  Trinity  ( Old 
Swedes)  Church , as  translated  by  Horace  Burr. 

Vols.  20,  21,  and  22.  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts. 

The  King  Collection  of  Books  on  Costume. 

As  America  is  growing  older  each  year  and  the 
number  of  anniversaries  are  constantly  increasing  wre 
find  these  are  receiving  greater  attention  than  ever 
before.  In  this  connection  pageantry7  has  become  al- 
most a feature  of  the  age;  locally  this  has  caused 
almost  a constant  use  during  the  year  of  this  wonderful 
collection  on  costume. 

Mr.  King  in  presenting  this  collection  to  the  Soc- 
iety and  adding  to  it  from  time  to  time  has  rendered 
incalculable  assistance  to  workers  in  a great  many' 
different  lines.  In  the  schools,  in  the  colleges,  in  the 
churches,  both  in  Cleveland  and  vicinity7,  they  are 
turning  more  and  more  to  this  collection  to  get  a 
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correct  conception  of  the  proper  costumes  for  various 
plays,  pageantries  and  other  forms  of  entertainment  and 
enlightenment.  This  work,  we  imagine  will  increase 
from  year  to  year.  We  endeavor  to  make  it  available 
to  all  interested  parties,  extending  the  courtesy  to 
the  School  of  Art,  private  schools,  colleges,  craftsmen, 
and  to  all  who  may  be  interested  in  historic  costume. 
We  know  as  soon  as  the  Society  is  sufficiently  endowed 
so  it  can  be  opened  evenings,  that  more  of  our  costume 
designers  will  be  among  the  large  number  that  are 
consulting  this  valuable  collection. 

Mr.  King  has  added  this  year : 

Robert  Withington’s  English  Pageantry  in  2 vols. 

These  beautiful  volumes  cover  the  history  of  English  Pag- 
eantry, and  they  also  have  a valuable  section  devoted  to  that  in 
America. 

Seven  numbers  of  ’ Tres  Parisien. 

The  Psychology  oj  Dress , by  Parsons. 

V Illustration,  completed  for  the  year  1919. 

William  McLauchlan  Fund 

For  the  third  year  the  funds  received  from  Mr. 
McLauchlan  have  been  spent  to  good  advantage  for 
books  on  the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  not  our  idea  to 
purchase  what  is  purely  local  material  of  the  various 
Eastern  States  for  this  can  far  better  be  left  to  the 
libraries  of  the  states  where  it  will  be  most  largely 
used,  but  histories  of  the  state,  its  counties,  towns, 
families,  and  the  books  bearing  on  the  relations  of  the 
individual  state  to  the  government  at  large,  and  its 
participation  in  national  affairs,  naturally  fall  into  the 
work  of  the  larger  Historical  Societies  and  are  being 
constantly  asked  for  by  our  researchers  and  students. 
So  it  is  especially  gratifying  when  a friend  of  the 
Society  comes  forward  and  presents  us  with  special 
funds  for  purchases  along  these  lines,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Lauchlan is  one  of  these,  and  has  enabled  us  to  obtain 
from  time  to  time  as  they  come  into  the  market  a 
number  of  rare  and  interesting  Maine  histories. 
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This  year  we  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
following: 

The  Popham  Colony . A Discussion  of  its  historical  claims . 
Boston,  1866. 

Maine  at  Valley  Forge . Proceedings  at  the  Unveiling  of  the 
Maine  Marker.  October,  1907. 

Elijah  Fisher  s Journal  while  in  the  War  for  Independence 
and  after.  1775-1784 . 

The  Seige  and  Capture  of  Fort  Loyall ; Destruction  of  Fal- 
mouth, May  20,  1690.  Read  before  the  Maine  Gen.  Soc.  June, 
1885,  by  John  T.  Hull,  Portland,  Me. 

The  Centennial  Celebration  of  Gardiner , June  25,  1903. 
Candage,  R.  G.  F.  Historical  Sketches  of  Bluehill , Maine. 
1905. 

Hough,  F.  B.  Papers  Relating  to  Pemaquid,  Cornwall  County. 
Albany,  1856. 

Sullivan,  James.  The  History  of  the  District  of  Maine. 
Boston,  1795. 

Ilsley,  Chas.  P.  Forest  and  Shore , or  Legends  of  the  Pine- 
Tree  State.  Boston,  1856. 

Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Capt.  Theodore  Wells , 
of  Wells , Maine.  1874. 

In  Memoriam.  John  Cox,  1795-1871.  Henry  Oxnard  Preble 
1847-1871. 

Williamson,  Joseph.  A Bibliography  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
2 Vols. 

Celebration  of  the  150th  Anniversary  of  Gorham , Maine.  1866. 
Drake,  S.  A.  The  Pine-Tree  Coast.  Boston,  1891. 

History  of  Methodism  in  Maine.  1793-1886.  Augusta,  1887. 
Robinson,  Reuel.  History  of  Camden  and  Rockport , Maine. 

1907. 

Atlas  of  Cumberland  County , Maine.  Beers  & Co.  N.  Y.,  1871. 
Cartland,  J.  Henry.  Twenty  years  at  Pemaquid.  1914. 
Sewall,  Rufus  King.  Ancient  Dominions  of  Maine.  Bath, 
1859. 

Sylvester,  Herbert  M.  Romance  of  the  Maine  Coast.  5 
Vols. 

Alexander,  De  Aiwa  S.  The  Alexanders  of  Maine. 

L.  A.  Murfey  Fund 

Pennsylvania  is  a large  state  and  its  history  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  very  extensive  and  closely  allied 
to  Ohio  in  many  ways.  While  books  on  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  naturally  catne  in  freely  to  our 
collection  in  the  early  days,  Pennsylvania  was  over- 
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looked,  and  to  be  able  to  spend  regularly  the  amount 
kindly  presented  by  Mr.  Murfey  for  books  on  the  Old 
Keystone  State  is  aiding  wonderfully  in  building  up 
one  branch  of  our  collection.  The  field  is  so  vast  we 
have  practically  no  trouble  in  selecting  books  for  the 
amount  presented  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  purchased  this  year  the  following: 

A History  of  the  Germantown  Academy.  Published  on  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  School’s  Founding. 

History  of  Bucks  County , Pennsylvania , in  3 Vols.  1905. 

Sutcliffe,  Robert.  Travels  in  some  parts  of  North  America 
in  the  year  180 J,  1805  and  1806. 

The  Ladies  Magazine  and  Repository.  Philadelphia,  1792. 
Vol.  1. 

Gibbons,  Hughes  O.  A History  of  Old  Pine  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, 1905. 

Sachse,  Julius  F.  Devon  and  Its  Historic  Surroundings. 

Hotchkin,  Rev.  S.  F.  Rural  Pennsylvania  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia.  1897. 

Hotchkin,  Rev.  S.  F.  Ancient  and  Modern  Germantowny 
Mount  Airy  and  Chestnut  Hill.  Philadelphia,  1889. 

Set  of  the  Publications  of  the  City  History  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. (13  numbers). 

Site  and  Relic  Society  of  Germantown , Publications  1-10. 

Pennypacker,  S.  W.  The  Autobiography  of  a Pennsylvanian. 
Philadelphia,  1918. 

Findley,  Wm.  Observations  on  “The  Two  Sons  of  Oil.9 * 
Pittsburg,  1812. 

Gordon,  Thos.  F.  Gazeteer  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia,  1832. 

Watson1 s Annals  of  Philadelphia.  2 Vols.  1850  edition. 

Memoirs  of  a life  Chiefly  passed  in  Pennsylvania  within  the 
last  sixty  years.  (Gray don).  Edinburgh,  1822. 

150th  Anniversary  of  Boscawen  and  Webster , August  16,  1883. 

Futhey,  J.  Smith.  150th  Anniversary . Historical  Discourse , 
Upper  Odorara  Presbyterian  Church , Chester  County , Pa.,  Sept.y 
1870.  Philadelphia,  1870. 

By-Laws,  muster  roll , and  papers  of  the  First  Troopy  Phila- 
delphia City  Cavalry  from  November  17,  1774.,  to  March  ly  1856. 
Philadelphia,  1856. 

Joseph  Black  v.  The  Mercer  M.  & M.  Co.  in  Equity.  No.  3, 
June  Term,  1872. 

Brower,  D.  H.  B.  Danville  Collections  of  Historical  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketches. 
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Proceedings  at  the  celebration  oj  the  160th  anniversary  of  the 
Falling  Spring  Presbyterian  Church.  H.  R.  Schenck  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  1894. 

McLaurin,  John  J.  Sketches  in  Crude-Oil.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Records  oj  the  Synod  oj  Pittsburgh  from  its  organization , 
Sept.  29,  1802 , to  October , 1832.  Pittsburgh,  1852. 

Shoemaker,  Henry  W.  South  Mountain  Sketches-.  Al- 
toona, Pa.,  1920. 

Wm.  P.  Palmer  Collection  on 

The  Civil  War,  Slavery,  and  Lincolniana. 

Owing  to  the  large  variety  of  material  that  is  being 
constantly  purchased  by  Mr.  Palmer  for  this  out- 
standing collection  it  is  difficult  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  present  to  our  membership  a report,  in  the  limited 
way  we  are  compelled  to  do,  that  is  adequate  and  does 
justice  to  Mr.  Palmer’s  liberality  along  the  line  he  is 
fostering. 

Of  books  there  have  been  added  during  the  year 
some  500  or  more;  of  pamphlets  over  300.  Only  to  a 
few  of  the  more  valuable  and  outstanding  ones  your 
attention  is  called  in  this  report  under  the  different 
divisions  of  this  collection. 

Besides  the  books  and  pamphlets  there  has  been 
received  a large  number  of  broadsides,  portraits, 
pictures,  battle  scenes,  programs,  souvenirs,  maps, 
manuscripts,  music,  newspapers  and  periodicals  not 
included  in  the  above  count. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  neglected  no  opportunity  to 
round  out  the  collection,  so  that  it  will  ultimately 
stand  out  as  nearly  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it.  We  often  wish  our  members  could  see  the  individ- 
ual items  as  wTe  do  who  have  to  handle  all  the  additions 
not  only  in  this  collection  but  in  the  others  that  are 
coming  in  from  day  to  day.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
a true  idea  of  the  great  value  represented  in  any  col- 
lection can  be  formed. 

Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  use  the  material 
along  these  lines  are  amazed  and  delighted  to  find  how 
extensive  and  rich  it  is. 
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In  the  part  of  the  collection  bearing  directly  on  the 
Civil  War  itself  a number  of  scarce  regimental  histories 
have  come  in,  also  histories  and  sketches  of  general 
engagements,  biographies  of  those  participating,  gen- 
eral histories  of  the  war,  sermons,  speeches,  books  on 
the  economic  conditions  during  and  resulting  from  the 
war,  also  a number  of  county  histories.  These  histories 
have  often  times  most  elaborate  and  extended  chapters 
on  the  counties’  participation  in  the  war  and  as  they 
are  of  general  interest  to  other  lines  of  research  we 
note  a few  with  the  books  on  this  subject.  The  sets 
of  English  periodicals  of  which  there  are  a number  in 
the  collection,  are  full  of  items  on  Slavery,  the  War, 
and  political  conditions  of  the  times,  which  being 
from  the  foreign  point  of  view  are  extremely  valuable 
and  interesting. 

We  note  the  following  from  the  long  list  of  general 
books  on  the  war: 

Die  Ereignisse  in  Amerika  in  ihrer  Ruckurirkung  aug  Deut- 
schland. Berlin,  1861. 

(Huber  J.  ) Erlebnisse  zweier  Luzemer  als  Burger  und  Soldaten 
den  Ver-Staaten  und  Indianer  Territorien , 1865-69.  Luzern,  1890. 

Der  Amerikanische  Kreig  von  der  finanzeillen  Seite.  (Stutt- 
gart) 1863. 

(Malouet)  Memoir e sur  Vesclavage  des  Negres.  Neufckatel, 
1788. 

General  Orders  16th  Army  Corps.  1863-64. 

General  Orders , Headquarters  Dept,  of  North  Carolina  for 
1865.  Also  for  the  Quartermaster  General' s Office.  Washington 
City,  1865. 

The  Record  of  Hon.  C.  L.  Vallandigham  on  Abolition,  the 
Union  and  the  Civil  War.  Cincinnati,  1863. 

A complete  set  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review , 83  Vols. 
1845-1886. 

Bagby,  Alfred.  History  of  King  and  Queen  County , Va. 
New  York,  1908. 

Hicks,  E.  W.  History  of  Kendall  County.  Aurora,  1877. 

Miller,  J.  H.  History  of  Summers  County , W.  Va.  1908. 

Morton,  O.  P.,  A History  of  Pendleton  County , W . Va. 
Dayton,  Va.,  1910. 

Butcher,  B.  L.  & J.  M.  Callahan.  History  of  the  Upper 
Monongehela  Valley , W . Va.  New  York,  1912. 

The  Irish  Pictorial.  1860-61. 
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Confederate  Items 

The  works  published  by  and  in  the  Confederate 
States  are  exceedingly  rare,  as  the  resources  of  the 
South  were  very  limited  and  paper  was  almost  unpro- 
curable, causing  the  number  of  printed  books  and 
pamphlets  to  be  very  few  and  the  editions  of  the 
smallest  quantities.  This,  with  the  destruction  of 
so  much  material  caused  by  the  war  has  further  re- 
duced the  number  extant  so  it  is  only  occasionally 
Confederate  items  are  thrown  on  the  market.  We 
are  glad  so  many  have  come  in  this  year  of  which  we 
mention  the  following: 

Heckling,  M.  Regulations  of  the  Army  of  the  Confederate 
States , 1862.  Austin,  1862. 

Confederate  War  Journal,  Vol.  1,  April,  1893 — -March,  189 !+. 

Hardee's  Rifle  and  Infantry  Tactics.  1st  Edition,  Mobile, 

N.  D. 

Curry,  John  P.  Volunteer's  Camp  and  Field  Book.  Rich- 
mond, 1862. 

Resolutions  adopted  hy  the  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth , 
Richmond,  April  18,  1861. 

An  Ordinance  to  Dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  other  States.  Richmond,  1861. 

The  Southern  Zion  Songster.  Raleigh,  1864. 

Hymns  for  the  Camp.  Raleigh,  1864. 

Register  of  the  Commissioned  and  Warrant  Officers  of  the  Navy 
of  the  Confederate  States  to  January  1,  1863 . 

The  Southern  Almanac  for  1863.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Tariff  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  approved  by  Con- 
gress, May  21,  1861.  Charleston,  1861. 

Fanning,  Col.  David.  Narrative  of  his  adventures  in  North 
Carolina.  Richmond,  1861. 

Compilation  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  the  Confederate  States.  New 
Orleans,  1861. 

Longstreet,  Judge  A.  B.  Master  William  Mitten.  Macon, 
Ga.,  1864. 

Regulations  for  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States.  New 
Orleans,  1861. 

Prayer-book  for  the  Camp.  Richmond,  1863. 

Regulations  of  the  Confederate  States  Army  for  the  Quarter- 
master's Department.  Richmond,  1864. 

Report  oj  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts.  Richmond,  1861. 

Message  from  the  Executive , showing  military  and  naval  pre- 
parations for  the  defence  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Richmond,  186L 
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MANUSCRIPTS 

In' this  division  the  Society  has  received: 

A collection  of  over  two  hundred  Georgia  Documents  con- 
cerning slaves  in  the  hand  writing  of  Robert  Toombs. 

A miscellaneous  collection  of  thirty-six  letters  and  documents 
of  various  southern  Generals,  also  one  hundred  letters  of  the 
various  Generals  and  Officers  of  the  Northern  Army.  • 

A collection  of  the  Records  of  the  7th  and  16th  New  Hamp- 
shire Volunteers.  In  all  550  separate  pieces. 

Address  on  Slavery  by  Judge  Benjamin,  Bloomington,  111. 
1859. 

Speech  of  Judge  Benjamin — “Lincoln  the  Lawyer.” 

The  original  manuscript  of  Capt.  J.  H.  Burnham’s-— McLean 
County  in  the  Civil  War,  1860-65.  Collection  of  manuscripts 
of  Capt.  John  B.  Perry  of  the  129th  Illinois,  including  letters, 
muster  rolls,  reports,  etc.,  and  a diary  kept  by  Capt.  Perry. 
Some  240  pieces  in  all. 

Judge  John  M.  Scott.  Sketch  of  General  Asahel  Gridley, 
Bloomington,  1894. 

The  Civil  War  papers  of  Col.  Wm.  L.  Gross,  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Telegraph  Corps  consisting  of  about  3000  pieces,  the 
collection  includes  the  official  records  of  the  Cairo,  Illinois,  Mili- 
tary Telegraph  Office,  a very  important  post  as  it  was  on  General 
Grant’s  line  and  the  records  contain  many  telegrams  from  him; 
General  Gross’  private  Journal  of  1862-64,  original  orders,  re- 
ports, letters,  secret  oaths,  cipher  codes  and  General  Gross’ 
commission  from  Lincoln,  signed  by  Stanton. 

General  Gross  was  stationed  at  various  times  during 
the  war  in  Southern  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Louisiana,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Telegraph 
work  in  New  Orleans  when  General  Butler  raised  the 
American  flag  there.  This  is  a very  valuable  col- 
lection along  this  important  work. 

Out  of  the  large  number  of  personal  letters  from 
Confederate  sources  obtained  this  year,  any  one  of 
which  would  be  in  itself  an  interesting  item,  we  enumer- 
ate the  following  which  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  their  contents  seem  most  outstanding: 

Dr.  W.  H.  Sanders,  A.  L.  S.,  1863.  A.  L.  S.,  1864.  Military 
Dispatch.  Report  of  Ala.  University. 

General  D.  W.  Adams,  A.  L.  S.,  1866.  Offering  to  General 
Bragg  the  Command  of  the  Egyptian  Army. 
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Confederate  Slave  Documents. 

Alex  H.  Stephens,  Vice  Pres.  C.  S.  A.  Early  Letters  directed 
to  his  brother  and  law  partner. 

General  E.  Ivirby  Smith,  A.  L.  S.,  1862.  Two  letters  dealing 
with  the  Invasion  of  Kentucky. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Sanders,  Medical  Staff  Army  of  North  Virginia. 
A.  L.  S.,  1862.  Graphic  account  of  General  Lee’s  Army. 

Brig.  General  J.  C.  C.  Sanders,  Confederate  General  killed 
at  Petersburg,  August,  1864.  A.  L.  S.,  4p.,  1864.  War  letter 
written  just  before  his  death. 

General  John  A.  Wharton,  A.  L.  S.,  1862.  Report  of  his 
command  in  Kentucky. 

Postmaster-General,  J.  H.  Reagan,  L.  S.,  1864. 

General  Lafayette  Me  Laws,  A.  L,  S.,  1864.  Concerning  the 
Campaign  in  Tennessee  with  three  orders  bearing  on  the  subject. 

General  S.  Cooper,  A.  L.  S.,  1863,  concerning  Gen.  Brecken- 
ridge. 

General  Leonidas  Polk,  A.  L.  S.,  1863.  Account  of  his  com- 
mand during  Kentucky  campaign. 

General  W.  H.  T.  Walker,  A.  L.  S.,  1864.  Concerning  the 
abolition  movement  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

General  Robert  Toombs,  A.  L.  S.,  1861.  Forecasting  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War,  written  the  day  before  the  opening  of 
hostilities  at  Fort  Sumter.  A.  L.  S.,  1864,  concerning  his  command. 

Brig.  General  D.  M.  DuBose,  A.  L.  S.,  1863.  General  DuBose 
was  a son-in-law  of  General  Toombs. 

Pres.  Jefferson  Davis,  A.  L.  S.,  April  1,  1865,  written  the  day 
before  the  downfall  of  the  Confederate  Government  at  Richmond 
(to  General  Bragg). 

General  W.  M.  McGown,  D.  S.,  1862,  announcing  evacuation 
of  Cumberland  Top. 

General  Frank  Nicholls,  A.  L.  S.,  1864.  On  General  Army 
Matters. 

General  Richard  Taylor,  A.  L.  S.,  1864.  On  military  affairs 
in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Dept. 

General  John  Peagram,  A.  D.  S.,  1862.  Concerning  his 
movements  in  Kentucky  campaign. 

General  P.  R.  Cleburne,  A.  L.  S.,  1862.  Report  of  his  com- 
mand during  invasion  of  Kentucky. 

General  S.  R.  Gist,  A.  L.  S.,  1864,  Confederate  General  killed 
in  1864. 

Brig  General  L.  J.  Gartrell,  A.  L.  S.,  1856.  Political  letter. 

Brig.  General  W.  T.  Wofford,  A.  L.  S.,  1853.  Political  letter. 

Brigadier  General  J.  C.  C.  Sanders,  Conf.  Gen.  killed  at 
Petersburg,  1864.  Letters  and  General  Order. 

Mrs.  Varina  Howell  Davis,  wife  of  Pres.  Davis,  A.  L.  S., 
1888,  concerning  the  last  illness  of  her  husband. 
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Pres.  Jefferson  Davis,  A.  L.  S.,  1861.  Written  eight  days  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  at  Fort  Sumter,  concerning  the  pro- 
posed attempt  of  the  Union  Government  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter 
and  Pickens.  With  official  report  to  Pres.  Davis  from  General 
Bragg. 

General  E.  C.  Walthall,  A.  L.  S.,  1864.  Two  documents  con- 
cerning the  presentation  of  a sword  to  General  Bragg. 

General  Jos.  Wheeler,  A.  L.  S.,  1864.  Two  letters  concerning 
the  Abolition  movement  in  the  Confederate  Army  with  conditions 
at  Headquarters. 

General  J.  L.  Kemper,  A.  D.  S.,  1864.  concerning  conscripts. 

General  Wade  Hampton,  A.  L.  S.,  1864  concerning  promotion 
of  his  staff. 

Brig.  General  J.  C.  C.  Sanders,  Confederate  General  killed 
at  Petersburg,  1864.  Early  documents  and  letters  concerning 
his  career  at  the  University  of  Ala. 

General  Bragg,  A.  D.  S.,  1863.  Draft  of  his  dispatches  the  day 
he  relinquished  command  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Draft  of 
letters  with  his  suggestions  for  renewing  the  campaign. 

General  Bragg.  Report  of  affairs  at  Fort  Pickens,  directed 
to  Pres.  Davis.  Signed  report  dated  12th  October,  1861. 

General  Braxton  Bragg.  Official  report  of  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge. 

Pres.  Jefferson  Davis,  A.  L.  S.,  1864.  Assigning  General  Bragg 
to  the  command  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

General  G.  T.  Beauregard,  A.  L.  S.,  1864.  Submitting  his  plan 
of  operations  for  the  campaign  in  Virginia.  With  signed  notation 
of  Pres.  Davis.  Dealing  with  the  military  capacity  of  General 
R.  E.  Lee. 

Pres.  Jefferson  Davis,  A.  L.  S.,  1863.  Concerning  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 

General  J.  C.  Breckenridge,  A.  D.  S.,  1862.  Military  dispatch 
during  battle  of  Murfreesboro  Report  of  the  battle  of  Murfrees- 
boro. 

General  Braxton  Bragg,  A.  L.  S.,  1861.  Two  letters  and  map  of 
Santa  Rosa  Island  describing  the  rout  of  the  New  York  Zouaves. 

General  Braxton  Bragg,  Official  report  of  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga. 

General  Bragg,  A.  L.  S.,  1863.  Report  concerning  Army  of 
Tennessee. 

Correspondence  concerning  the  battles  of  Chickamauga, 
Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge. 

General  Braxton  Bragg,  1872,  A.  L.  S.  Group  of  five  letters 
and  documents  written  for  the  information  of  Jefferson  Davis 
concerning  the  supersession  of  General  G.  T.  Beauregard  at 
Shiloh. 
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General  W.  J.  Hardee,  A.  L.  S.,  1862.  Two  letters  dealing  with 
the  invasion  of  Kentucky. 

General  Beauregard,  A.  L.  S.,  1862.  Plan  and  suggestion  for 
an  invasion  of  the  North  through  Ohio. 

General  R.  H.  Chilton — Chief  of  Staff  to  General  R.  E.  Lee, 
A.  L.  S.,  3p.,  1863.  Conveying  the  congratulations  of  himself  and 
General  Lee  for  the  victory  at  Chickamauga. 

General  S.  B.  Buckner,  A.  L.  S.,  7p.,  1863.  Concerning  the 
Council  of  War  at  Perryville. 

General  Braxton  Bragg,  Official  Report  of  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro. 

General  Braxton  Bragg,  Official  report  of  the  part  taken  by 
his  command  at  Shiloh.  Report  of  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro. 

CIVIL  WAR  MUSIC  AND  BROADSIDE  SONGS 

Of  the  songs  of  the  North  we  have  had  come  in; 
Twenty-three  pieces  of  folio  sheet  music.  Also  Grant’s 
Campaign  Songster. 

Of  those  of  the  Confederate  States  we  have  added 
Twenty-one  pieces  of  folio  sheet  music  and  Fagan’s 
Southern  War  Songs.  And  on  Slavery:  Anti-Slavery 
Melodies,  by  Jairus  Lincoln,  (Hingham,  N.  D.);  and 
The  Ethiopian  Glee  Book,  a collection  of  popular 
negro  melodies. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS 

The  Civil  War  issues  of  Southern  newspapers  are 
rare  yet  during  the  year  we  have  had  a nice  increase, 
adding: 

249  numbers  of  the  Daily  Richmond  Sentinel  for  1863  and 
1864. 

7 numbers  of  the  Richmond  Whig  for  1864. 

4 numbers  of  the  Daily  Richmond  Enquirer , 1864. 

25  numbers  of  the  Daily  Richmond  Dispatch , for  1864. 

31  numbers  of  Southern  Field  and  Fireside , 1863-64. 

The  Sanitary  Reporter , Louisville,  Ky.  Vols.  1 and  2,  1863-65. 

The  Southern  Cultivator , Augusta,  Ga.,  1865. 

The  Free  Press , London,  1861-67. 

For  the  Northern  newspapers  we  note: 

Three  vols.  Dubuque  Daily  Times , 1862-63. 

The  New  York  Times  for  1863. 

Demorest's  Illustrated  Monthly. 
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PORTRAITS  AND  PAINTINGS 

Framed  oil  painting  of  Battle  between  the  U.  S.  Gunboats 
and  Rebel  ram  “Albermarle,”  showing  the  U.  S.  Gunboat  “ Sas- 
sacus”  ramming  the  “Albermarle.’-’  This  was  painted  by  Xanthus 

Smith. 

Oil  painting  of  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  18"xl4",  also  by 
Xanthus  Smith. 

Framed  oval  portrait  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
Photograph  of  the  “Innis  Riffles, ” Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Large  portrait  of  Lincoln’s  Funeral  Car  on  the  tracks  of  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  Chicago,  1865. 

View  of  Old  Irondale  Furnace  destroyed  in  1865  by  Federal 
Cavalry.  This  w^as  rebuilt  in  the  early  seventies. 

Framed  print  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  made  by  Andrew 
O’Connor  which  was  placed  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  Springfield, 
111.,  1918.  The  corner  blocks  of  the  frame  were  made  from  the 
flooring  of  Lincoln’s  first  law  office  in  “Hoffman’s  Row”  on 
North  Fifth  Street,  Springfield. 

SLAVERY 

This  year  among  the  large  additions  to  the  Slav- 
ery books  received  are  some  that  are  early  and  un- 
usual. Among  them  are. 

The  Case  of  our  Fellow-Creatures,  the  oppressed  Africans. 
London,  Philadelphia,  1784. 

Laws  relating  to  the  Slaves  and  the  Slave  Trade.  1806. 
Instruction  for  the  Treatment  of  Negroes,  etc.,  etc.  London, 

1786. 

Brougham,  Lord.  A Concise  statement  of  the  Question 
regarding  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  London,  1840. 

Bradburn,  Samuel.  An  address  to  the  People  called  Metho- 
dists concerning  the  evil  of  encouraging  the  Slave  Trade.  Man- 
chester, 1792.  Third  Edition,  also  4th  Edition,  London,  1792, 
and  5th  Edition,  Edinburgh. 

John  Bully  5 Vols.  1820-25. 

Rankin,  John.  Letters  on  Slavery,  Ripley,  Ohio,  1826. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  scarce  little  Ohio  item. 

File  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  3rd  series,  13  Vols.  1853- 

1865. 

File  of  the  Arminian  Methodist  and  Wesleyan  and  Wesleyan 
Magazine  (London)  1795-1881,  47  Vols. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  Insurrection  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo.  London,  1792. 
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Gisborne,  Thomas.  Remarks  on  the  late  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons  respecting  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
London,  1792. 

A Particular  account  of  the  Insurrection  of  the  Negroes  of 
St.  Domingo.  4th  Ed.  Speech  made  to  the  National  Assembly, 
November  1791,  by  the  Deputies  from  the  General  Assembly  of 
of  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo. 

A summary  of  the  evidence  produced  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  relating  to  the  Slave  Trade.  London,  1792. 

Clarkson,  T.  An  essay  on  the  Slavery  and  Commerce  of  the 
Human  Species,  particularly  the  African.  Georgetown,  Ky., 
1816. 

Reynolds,  John.  The  Balm  of  Gilead.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  right  of  American  Slavery.  Belleville,  Ills.,  1860.  An  ex- 
ceedingly scarce  pamphlet  upholding  the  rights  of  holding  slaves. 

Laws  relative  to  slaves  and  the  slave  trade.  New  York,  1806. 

A Forensic  Dispute  on  the  legality  of  enslaving  the  Afri 
•cans  in  Cambridge,  New  England,  July  21,  1773.  Boston,  1773. 

A very  New  Pamphlet  indeed:  Being  the  truth  addressed 

to  the  People  at  large,  containing  some  strictures  on  the  English 
Jacobins,  and  the  evidence  of  Lord  Mc’Cartney  and  others  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  respecting  the  Slave  Trade,  London, 
1792. 

The  Assiento,  or.  Contract  for  allowing  to  the  subject  of 
Great  Britian  the  Liberty  of  Importing  Negroes  into  the  Spanish 
America.  Signed  by  the  Catholic  King  at  Madrid  the  26th  of 
March,  1713.  London,  1713. 

LINCOLNIANA 

Perhaps  no  American  has  a firmer  grasp  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people  both  North  and  South  than 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Also  he  is  held  exceedingly  high 
in  those  countries  across  the  seas  that  have  learned  of 
the  greatness  of  the  man;  and  as  the  bitterness  en- 
gendered by  the  titanic  struggle  into  the  midst  of 
which  Lincoln  was  plunged  is  disappearing,  a larger 
number  of  books,  addresses  and  other  material  are 
being  issued  bearing  on  his  greatness,  foresight  and 
wonderful  leadership. 

Perhaps  200  items  this  year  have  been  added  to 
•our  Lincolniana,  also  a number  of  rare  photographs  and 
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portraits.  To  enumerate  all  would  be  the  only  way 
to  do  justice  to  the  increase  but  we  content  ourselves 
with  naming  just  a few. 

Lange,  Dr.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Leipzig,  1866. 

Letter  from  W.  H.  Herndon  to  J.  E.  Remsburg,  Sept.  10. 
1887.  Brief  Analysis  of  Lincoln’s  Character. 

As  Exequias  de  Abrahao  Lincoln,  Pres,  dos  Estadoes-Unidos 
da  America  com  um  Esboco  Biographico  do  Mesmo.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  n.d. 

The  Tragedy  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  five  acts,  by  an  American 
Artist.  Glasgow,  1876. 

Five  volumes  of  London  1861-65,  containing  many 

caricatures  and  sketches  on  Lincoln. 

F.  F.  Prentiss  Fund 

In  no  one  year  of  the  history  of  the  Society  have 
we  added  as  many  rare  and  interesting  books  on  the  i 
state  of  Ohio  as  we  have  this  year  and  it  has  been  done 
to  a very  large  extent  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 

F.  F.  Prentiss.  It  is  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
see  these  rare  items  on  our  own  state  that  have  been 
sought  for  so  many  years  gradually  being  acquired. 

A complete  list  of  these  if  we  could  print  it  in  its 
entirety  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all,  but 
only  attention  to  a few  of  the  outstanding  items  may 
be  called  to  in  this  abbreviated  report. 

Rev.  William  Beauchamp’s  ‘‘Essays  on  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion,”  published  at  Marietta  in 
1811,  is  not  only  an  extremely  rare  imprint  but  also 
most  interesting  from  a bookish  standpoint. 

Priests  “American  Antiquities,”  first  edition,  of 
which  we  only  know  of  one  copy  being  offered  for  sale 
at  auction  and  that  a little  over  a year  ago.  Of  this 
book  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  copies  of  the  second 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  editions,  all  of  which  we  have, 
but  to  get  a copy  of  this  rare  first  edition  in  perfect 
condition  in  the  original  binding  with  all  the  maps 
perfect  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

Something  over  100  items  have  been  added  to  our 
collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  President  Gar- 
field. 
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The  Journals  of  Major  Robert  Rogers,  London, 
1765.  Mr.  Rogers  in  his  journal  gives  a very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  after 
the  wars  were  over  he  was  instructed  to  take  possession 
of  the  Western  forts  still  held  by  the  French,  and  on 
this  trip  the  state  of  Ohio  was  crossed  by  Major 
Rogers  who  passed  through  the  state  along  the  old 
Sandusky  and  Tuscarawas  Trail  to  Fort  Pitt  and  thence 
to  Philadelphia  where  he  arrived  Feb.  14,  1761. 

Standing  Rules  and  Orders  oj  the  House  oj  Representatives 
oj  the  Territory  oj  the  United  States  northwest  oj  Ohio.  Chillicothe, 

1801. 

Journal  oj  the  Legislative  Council  oj  the  Territory  oj  the  United 
States , Northwest  oj  the  Ohio , at  their  third  session.  Chillicothe, 
November  23,  1801. 

Moreau,  Jacob  Nicholas.  Memoire  contenant  le  Precis  des 
Faits , avec  leurs  Pieces  J ustijicatives , pour  servir  de  response  aux 
Observations  envoy ees  par  les  Ministres  d ’ Angleterre , dans  les  Cours 
de  V Europe.  Paris,  1756.  (Thomson  No.  809).  This  is  the 
original  edition.  The  following  year  editions  in  English  were 
printed  both  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  There  are  very 
few  libraries  that  have  a copy  of  this  book.  Although  we  have 
neither  of  the  American  editions  we  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
the  first  edition  in  French. 

Avis  Aux  Citoyens.  Precis  Justificatij  en  faveur  de  la  Cam - 
pagnie  du  Scioto.  Paris,  1789.  This  pamphlet  is  unique  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  locate  another  copy  in  any  of  our  libraries 
nor  do  we  find  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the  bibliographies  that  we 
have  access  to.  The  shares  of  the  Scioto  Land  Company  ad- 
joining the  Ohio  Land  Company’s  purchases  were  advertised  and 
sold  largely  in  France  and  a number  of  the  rarest  items  pertain- 
ing to  the  transactions  of  this  early  Ohio  Company  are  conse- 
quently of  French  origin. 

Hutchins,  Thomas.  Description  topograpkique  de  la  Virginie 
de  la  Pensylvania , du  Maryland  et  de  la  Caroline  Septentrionale,  etc. 
Pads,  1781.  This  is  the  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  pub- 
lished in  French.  We  also  have  the  London  edition  of  1778. 
(Thomson  No.  625.) 

Smith,  Dr.  William.  A brief  state  of  the  Province  oj  Pennsyl- 
vaniey  in  which  the  Conduct  of  their  Assemblies  for  several  years 
past  is  impartially  examined,  and  the  true  cause  of  continual 
Encroachments  of  the  French  displayed,  more  especially  the  secret 
Design  of  their  late  unwarrantable  Invasion  and  Settlement  upon 
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the  ‘Ohio  River.  London,  1755.  (Thomson  No.  1070.)  This 
is  the  first  edition  of  this  book.  We  also  have  the  second  edition 
of  the  same  year. 

Cutler,  Manasseh.  Description  du  Sol , des  Productions,  etc., 
etc.,  de  cette .portion  des  Eiats  Unis,  situee  entre  la  Pennsylvanie, 
les  rivieres  de  VOhio  and  du  Scioto,  and  le  lac  Erie.  Paris,  1787. 
(Thomson,  No.  300.)  This  rare  French  publication  completes 
the  collections  in  this  library  of  all  the  printed  books  of  Manasseh 
Cutler  as  far  as  we  know. 

Warden,  D.  B.  Recherches  sur  les  Antiquites  de  L’ Amerique 
Septentrionale.  Paris,  1827.  (Thomson  No.  1185.) 

Aynge,  G.  A.  The  death  of  Tecumseh;  and  Poetical  Fragments 
on  various  subjects.  Dartmouth,  1821.  (Thomson  No.  54.) 
This  little  collection  of  poems  contains  besides  the  Poem  of  48 
pages  on  the  death  of  Tecumseh,  one  on  the  heroes  who  fell  at 
the  Battle  at  Gnadenhutten. 

Clarke,  William.  Observations  on  the  Late  and  Present  Conduct 
of  the  French,  with  regard  to  their  encroachments  upon  the  British  Colo- 
nies in  North  America.  Boston,  1755.  (Thomson  No.  235.) 

Ashe,  Thomas.  Memoirs  of  mammoth  and  various  bones  of 
of  incognita,  or  nondescript  animals  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ohio,  W abash ..  .Rivers.  Liverpool,  1806.  (Thomson  No.  44.) 

Birbeck,  Morris.  Notes  on  a Journey  in  America  from  the 
coast  of  Virginia  to  the  territory  of  Illinois.  4th  Edition,  London, 
1818.  (Thomson  No.  96.)  We  also  have  the  1st,  3rd,  4th,  5th 
London  and  the  Dublin  edition  of  1818.  Also  an  edition  published 
in  Dutch. 

Imlay,  Gilbert.  A topographical  description  of  the  Western 
Territory  of  North  America,  by  Gilbert  Imlay.  3d  edition,  London 
1797.  (Thomson  No.  632)  There  is  no  question  that  Imlay  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  early  authorities  on  the  Western  country. 
The  map  in  this  edition  is  much  superior  to  the  maps  in  the  first 
and  second  editions. 

A file  of  the  Deutsche  Pioneer.  A rare  Cincinnati  Historical 
publication,  17  Vols.  1869-1885. 

Hildt,  John.  The  Life  and  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Christian 
Newcomer.  Hagerstown,  1834.  One  of  the  rarest  of  the  early 
biographical  journals  touching  Ohio. 

Pierce,  Thomas.  The  Odes  of  Horace  in  Cincinnati.  Cin- 
cinnati, 1822.  A series  of  satirical  odes  by  this  Cincinnati  merch- 
ant which  was  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Western  Spy , in  1821. 

A letter  from  the  Attorney  General  relative  to  the  con- 
tract entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  1796.  This  contract  under  date  of  Oct.  15,  1788,  was 
between  the  Commissioners  of  the  late  Board  of  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  John  Symmes  for  a tract  known  as  the 
Symmes  purchase  in  the  southern  and  central  part  of  Ohio. 
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Perhaps  the  rarest  item  obtained  this  year  is  the 
Memorial  of  Nathaniel  Sackett  in  behalf  of  himself 
and  Associates  for  a tract  of  land  extending  between 
Lake  Erie  on  the  North  to  the  Junction  of  the  Miami 
Rivers  with  the  Ohio  on  the  South,  with  the  site  of 
the  Settlement  at  Sandusky.  This  is  an  extremely 
early  Ohio  item  under  the  New  York  imprint  of  1785 
and  is  exceedingly  rare.  Thomson  in  his  bibliography 
of  Ohio  (No.  813)  states  the  only  known  copy  of  it  is  in 
Harvard  College  Library.  This  is  erroneous  at  this  time 
but  wre  know  of  no  more  than  three  or  four  copies  of  it 
being  in  existence.  There  is  none  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, but  there  is  one  in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
This  petition  was  sent  in  before  the  opening  up  of  the 
Ohio  Land  Company’s  purchases  at  Marietta.  Sac- 
kett in  his  memorial  bases  his  request  on  the  need  for 
the  settlement  of  a strong  English  colony  in  this  sec- 
tion that  would  tend  to  preserve  the  Northwest 
territory  to  the  English  against  the  French  encroach- 
ments. With  the  pamphlet  is  a map  by  Birch,  of 
New  York,  showing  the  tract  of  land  petitioned  for. 

Samuel  R.  Brown’s  Western  Gazetteer.  Belfast,  1819. 

Farnsworth,  Frederick.  An  Adventure  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Ohio.  Boston,  1818. 

Wilson,  Joshua  L.  Sermon  delivered  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Meeting  House  in  Cincinnati , Ohio , May  1\ h 1812  This  sermon,, 
now  so  rare,  was  delivered  to  the  troops  as  they  left  to  join  the 
Northwestern  Army  in  the  War  of  1812. 

McDougal,  John.  The  Farmer's  Assistant.  Chillicothe,. 

1813. 

The  Immortal  Mentor.  Cincinnati,  1815. 

A copy  of  the  Strangite  Mormon  Bible.  1856. 

Brown,  William.  A Four  Years'  Residence  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada , .published  in  Leeds,  Eng.,  1849.  This  book, 
which  booksellers  in  cataloguing  have  listed  under  another  head- 
ing other  than  Ohio  or  Cleveland,  contains  one  of  the  most  chatty 
accounts  of  Cleveland  in  the  early  Forties  that  it  has  been  the 
writer’s  pleasure  to  read. 

Another  rare  Ohio  item,  that  has  baffled  our  search  hereto- 
fore, is  Edwin  Dana’s  Description  of  the  Bounty  Land  of  Illinoisr 
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printed  in  Cincinnati  in  1819.  A copy  of  this  has  just  been  ob- 
tained. 

Volumes  3 and  4 of  the  Western  Monthly  Review  just  obtained 
completes  our  set  of  this  rare  Cincinnati  publication. 

The  early  Navigators  and  TV e stern  Pilots  are  most  important 
records  of  the  early  waterways  of  the  state,  and  as  the  Society 
has  quite  an  extended  collection  of  these  we  were  pleased  to  have 
come  in  under  these  funds  the  Cumming' s Western  Pilot  for  1845 
and  1848;  also  Zadok  Cramer,  “ The  Navigator ” for  1814. 

Oldfield,  J.  “ Pother  Side  oj  Ohio ,”  or  a Review  of  a “ Poem 
in  Three  Cantos.”  Hartford,  1818.  (Thomson  No.  894.) 

COUNTY  HISTORIES  AND  ATLASES 

One  by  one  we  are  filling  in  the  gaps  in  the  valuable 
published  histories  and  atlases  of  Ohio  Counties. 
The  new  ones  obtained  are: 

History  oj  Huron  County,  2 Vols.  Chicago,  1909. 

Carroll  County  Atlas. 

Belmont  County  Centennial  History.  Chicago,  1903. 

Athens  County  History. 

Picturesque  Huron,  1896. 

A Standard  History  oj  Williams  County  in  2 Vols.  Chicago, 
1920. 

A Standard  History  oj  Fulton  County,  Ohio.  Chicago,  1920. 

The  Memoirs  oj  the  Miami  Valley,  2 Vols.  covering  the  his- 
tory of  Logan,  Shelby,  Miami,  Montgomery,  Warren,  Butler 
and  Hamilton  counties. 

Biographical  volumes  of  Montgomery,  Warren  and  Butler 
counties. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Of  Ohio  Newspapers  Mr.  Prentiss  has  added  to  his 
collection  this  year: 

The  Fliegende  Blatter.  Cincinnati,  1847.  Vol.  1. 

The  Cincinnati  Herald  and  Presbyter  from  1874-1918.  71 

Volumes. 

The  Gambler  Observer , 1836-1838.  Vols.  7 and  8. 

The  Grapeshot  and  Ohio  People's  Press.  1836. 

MANUSCRIPTS 

Letter  from  Ben  I.  Gilman  to  Nicolas  Pike,  Esq.  Marietta, 
May  17,  1795. 

Manuscript  Journal  of  General  Garfield,  purchased  of  Crete 
Rose,  who  was  General  Garfield’s  secretary. 
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Genealogical  Division 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a result  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  feeling  of  patriotism  which  the  late  war 
has  engendered,  or  from  the  fact  that  our  genealogical 
collections  are  becoming  better  known,  but  some- 
thing has  caused  a great  increase  in  the  number  of 
researchers  looking  up  their  family  history,  generally 
with  the  idea  on  the  part  of  the  searcher  of  becoming 
a member  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  hereditary 
patriotic  societies  or  as  it  happens  in  many  cases,  so 
that  their  children  may  be  able  to  join. 

There  have  been  extremely  heavy  demands  made 
on  us,  as  we  have  reported  from  year  to  year  along 
this  line.  For  a long  time  these  demands  seemed  rather 
steady,  but  this  year  they  have  more  than  doubled. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  make  many  purchases 
of  genealogies  during  the  past  year.  For  the  benefit 
of  our  members  we  list  the  new  additions;  also  a few 
others  are  noted  under  the  head  of  Special  Funds. 

The  large  purchase  made  through  the  J.  H.  Wade 
fund  last  year  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
library  users. 

Genealogies  Added 

BY  GIFT 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey.  A Munsey -Hopkins  Genealogy. 
Boston,  1920. 

m Mrs.  D.  E.  Parsons.  A collection  of  genealogical  material 
from  the  Weekly  Times.  Hartford,  1919. 

Mr.  Richard  Teachnor.  Addenda  to  the  Brief  History  of  the 
Tichenor  Family  in  America. 

Dr.^  Wallace  Taylor.  Genealogy  and  Brief  History  of  the 
Haverfield  Family  of  the  United  States , by  Dr.  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Charles  Burt  Tozier.  A large  number  of  the  genealogi- 
cal pages  from  the  Boston  Transcript. 

Dr.  CaseyTWood.  An  account  of  the  Wood  family , by  Dr. 
Wood,  1920.  ;JT 

BY  PURCHASE 

Hamlins,  The  Royal  Lineage  of  the.  1909. 

Cheever,  Exekiel.  Additional  Notes  on.  Boston,  1887. 

Kimball,  Levi.  Record  of  the  Family  of.  Darbee,  1801. 
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Kunders,  Thones.  Scrips  of  History  regarding.  Conrad. 

Stevenson,  Arthur.  Sketch  of  the  family  of  Flemington, 
N.  J.,  1903. 

Lincoln,  Stephen  of  Oakham,  Mass.  Morris.  Hartford,  1895. 

Finding  list  of  genealogies  and  Town  and  Local  Histories, 
containing  family  records  in  the  Public  library  of  the  City  of 
Boston.  1900. 

The  Shark  River  District,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.  and  gen- 
ealogies of  Chambers,  et  al.  By  G.  C.  Martin,  1914. 

Hamlin  Family,  History  of.  Part  1.  Andrews,  1894. 

Todd’s  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Witchraft, 
Phila:,  1912. 

Howe  Family  Gathering.  Nason,  Boston,  1871. 

Fenner  family  genealogy.  Root,  Newport,  1887. 

Penn  Family  of  Virginia.  Clemens,  1915. 

Gilbert,  Carver,  Duffield  families.  Martindale,  1911. 

Tracy  family.  Historical  address  before  the  Fourth  annual 
reunion  at  Goldsboro,  Maine,  Aug.  19,  1899. 

Price,  Philip  and  Rachel.  Centennial  meeting  of  the  des- 
cendants of.  Phila.,  1864. 

Todds  of  Virginia.  Witcraft,  Phila.,  1913. 

Brooks  Memorial,  Salem,  Mass.,  1884. 

Blakesley,  Samuel,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  his  descend- 
ants. Shepard,  Boston,  1902. 

Locke,  Calvin,  of  Sullivan,  N.  H.  Descendants  of.  1900. 

Poor-Poore  Family  Reunions  of  1893,  1896  and  1899. 

Bean,  John.  Proceedings  of  the  Association  for  the  years 
1896-1898,  1900,  1902. 

Syng  of  Philadelphia.  Phila.,  1891. 

Newhall  Family  of  Lynn,  Mass.  Waters,  Part  1.  Salem, 
1882. 

Rockwell  family  genealogy.  Newhaven,  1852. 

Northrup  genealogy.  N.  Y.,  1908. 

L’Hommaca,  Jacques  de  Santi  de.  Notes  on  the  descend- 
ants of. 

Quincy  Family,  Brief  account  of.  Boston,  1857. 

Stark,  Gen.  John’s  Home  Farm.  Rowell,  Manchester,  1904. 

Flagg,  Eleazer.  Descendants  of  and  his  wrife  Huldah  Chand- 
ler. Additions  and  corrections.  Feb.,  1904. 

Fogg  Family  Association  of  America.  6th,  1907. 

Read  Genealogies,  by  H.  M.  Dodd,  1914.  Supplement  No.  1. 

Hamlin  Family,  by  S.  V.  Talcott,  1916. 

Schor,  Geschichte  der  familie.  Friedberg,  1901. 

Gurney.  The  ancient  family  of.  Burke,  reprinted  by 
Martin  & Alardyce.  n.  d. 

Knox,  General  Henry.  Family,  Manor,  Manor  House  and 
Guests.  Rockland,  Maine,  1902. 
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Foulkrod.  Genealogical  data  concerning  the  family  of. 
1717-1910.  Martin,  1913. 

Landau,  Die  Familie.  Friedberg,  1905. 

Hubbard,.  William  and  his  Parish.  Augustine  Caldwell. 

Bayley,  Robert.  The  first  schoolmaster  in  Falmouth. 
Portland,  Maine.  Talbot. 

Stetson  Kindred  of  America;  Second  Reunion  and  other 
data. 

Rogers.  The  Two  James  Rogers  of  Londonderry  and  Dun- 
barton. Drummond,  Manchester,  1902. 

Knickerbacker  or  Knickerbocker  Family.  Martin,  1912. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew.  Ancestry  of.  A collection  by 
Henry  Lea.  Boston,  1904. 

Jones,  Col.  John,  of  Dedham,  and  his  paternal  ancestors  in 
America. 

Kip  Family.  Abstract  of  title  of  Kip’s  Bay  Farm  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  Post,  N.  Y.,  1894. 

Cushman.  Proceedings  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Cushman 
monument  at  Plymouth,  Sept.  16,  1858. 

Beekman  and  VanDyke  genealogy.  Additional  names  and 
corrections. 

Goodrich  family.  Talcott.  N.  Y.,  1912. 

Andrews,  Henry,  of  Taunton.  Drummond.  Boston,  1897. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  Maternal  Ancestors  with  some 
reminiscences  of  him  by  David  G.  Haskins.  Boston,  1886. 

Nims.  The  story  of  Godfrey  Nims  as  read  to  the  Nims 
Family  Assn,  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  1914  by  Francis  Nims  Thomp- 
son. 

New  hall,  Charles  L.  The  Record  of  my  ancestry.  Ad- 
denda et  Corrigenda. 

Batt  and  Riley.  The  English  ancestry  of  the  families  of 
Lea.  Boston,  1897. 

Barrett  Ancestry.  Martin,  1912. 

Collins.  Address  delivered  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Beane  at  the  Collins 
family  gathering.  1892. 

Tobey  genealogy.  Additions  and  corrections  to.  1906. 

Rogers,  Rev.  Daniel.  Descendants  of  the.  Littleton,  Mass. 
Drummond. 

Lodge,  John.  Series  of  coats  of  arms  of  Ireland.  iUlen, 
London,  1754. 

Champernon,  Francis,  Capt.,  of  New  England.  Pedigree 
of  Chart. 

x Manning  family  of  Salem  and  Ipswich,  Mass.  Maternal 
pedigree  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Chart. 

Hathorne  family  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Chart. 

Gilbert  family  of  Compton  and  Greenway.  Devonshire, 
Eng.,  Chart. 
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A contribution  to  Pennsylvania  History.  Missives  to  Rev. 
August  Herman  Francke  from  Daniel  Falckner  and  Justus 
Falckner.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1909. 

Leverett,  Was  Governor  John  Leverett  a Knight?  Boston, 

1881. 

World  War  Literature 

The  Literature  on  the  World  War  is  coming  in 
slowly.  A new  turn  in  its  character  is  .’noticed  during 
the  year.  Heretofore  it  has  naturally  been  material 
on  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  war,  various  publica- 
tions issued  to  stimulate  patriotism,  to  make  possible 
the  raising  of  funds,  etc.  Now  the  histories  of  the 
engagements  of  various  divisions  and  regiments,  and 
of  the  part  various  organizations  have  borne  in  the 
struggle,  are  coming  rapidly.  Now  is  the  time  to 
obtain  these.  Many  are  privately  issued  and  sent  to 
only  those  most  vitally  interested.  The  few  Regi- 
mentals we  have  received  have  come  through  the 
courtesies  of  members  of  the  Divisions  of  which  the 
history  has  been  written. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Baldwin.  History  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Division, 
U.  S. 

Mr.  Benedict  Crowell  (the  author).  America’s  Munitions 
1917-1918. 

Mr.  Philip  R.  Mather.  History  of  the  322nd  Field  Artillery. 

Mr.  George  P.  Black.  History  of  the  seventy-seventh. 
DivisioD,  Aug.  25,  1917.  November  11,  1918.  Designed  and 
written  in  the  Field — France. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Emmerton.  Technology’s  War  Record.  Publish- 
ed by  the  War  Records  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  Otto  Miller.  Original  Orders  pertaining  to  the  move- 
ment of  units  of  the  37th  Division  overseas.  Also  telegrams  and 
special  orders. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Gresham.  File  of  the  Official  U.  S.  Bulletin  for 
1918  and  1919.  Also  of  the  Official  Bulletin  for  1917,  1918. 

Mr.  Milton  R.  Gutsch.  File  of  Trench  and  Camp  of  Camp 
Travis,  Kelly  Field,  Camp  Stanley  and  Camp  Cody. 

Mrs.  James  Taft  Ingalls.  The  Register  of  the  East  105th 
St.  Canteen,  commencing  with  August  8,  1918,  and  ending  with 
August  29,  1919. 
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Mr.  L.  G.  Williamson.  Files  of  Trench  and  Camp,  of  Camp 
Bowie,  Camp  Cody,  Camp  MacArthur,  Kelly  Field  Eagle,  Times 
Picayune,  and  Globe  and  Anchor. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Hills.  File  of  “The  Legionaire”  and  “The 
American  Legion  Weekly.” 

Mr.  Sidney  Wilson.  German  book  and  map  taken  from  a 
German  prisoner  at  Chateau  Thierry,  June  17,  1918,  by  Forest 
Hamilton  of  Logan,  Ohio. 

Mr.  John  Pearson.  Posters— -Polish  Government  World 
War  material. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Doyle.  War  Pieces,  December,  1920.  A book 
of  poems. 

By  purchase.  LaGrande  Guerre,  Catalogue  Raisonne  et 
Descriptif  de  la  Collection  of  Henri  Leblanc.  Devenue  Biblio- 
theque  et  Musee  de  la  Guerre.  7 Vols. 

Mss  Matilda  Spence.  A few  French  posters  and  photos  of 
German  fortifications  and  supplies. 

Miscellaneous  Books 

Mr.  A.  F.  Allen.  Address  on  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  by 
W.  E.  Barton  before  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago.  Feb. 
12  1921. 

Miss  C.  N.  iUleD.  “The  Ohio  Seventh”  Weston,  Lewis 
County,  Va.,  July  4,  1861. 

Eldress  M.  Catherine  Allen.  Lockman,  Mr.  Travels  of  the 
Jesuits  into  various  parts  of  the  wmrld.  London,  1743.  Smyth,  J. 
F.  D.  A tour  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Dublin,  1784.  The 
Memoir  and  Writings  of  James  H.  Perkins.  Cincinnati,  1851. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  Views  on 
Public  Questions— -Collection  of  addresses  of  Theodore  Newton 
Vail.  1907-1917. 

Miss  Bessie  L.  Avery.  Circulars  and  catalogues  of  Willough- 
by University  for  1843,  1869-70. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Baldwin.  For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  sent  in  to  the  Society  reports,  periodicals,  etc.,  of  the  various 
scientific  historical  association  that  he  has  been  connected  with. 
This  year  they  amount  to  100  books  and  pamphlets. 

Mrs.  Horace  Benton.  515  miscellaneous  books  and  35  pam- 
phlets. In  this  valuable  gift  we  call  attention  to  a file  of  6 volumes 
of  The  Family  Magazine  from  1833  on;  ten  volumes  of  The  Ladies 
Repository ■,  1850-1859,  published  in  Cincinnati;  The  Gambler 
Observer , Vol.  1,  1830-31,  published  in  Gambier,  Ohio. 

Air.  N.  H.  Boynton.  The  Society  during  the  recent  war 
period  has  been  the  recipient  of  several  valuable  scrap  books 
from  Mr.  Boynton,  bearing  on  the  different  Community  War 
Fund  Campaigns.  During  this  last  year  Air.  Boynton  made  and 
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presented  to  the  Society  a similar  scrap  book  containing  pictures, 
newspaper  clippings,  advertisements,  photographs,  etc.,  per- 
taining to  the  Cleveland  Community  Fund  Campaign  of  1920. 
These  collections,  representing  a great  deal  of  careful  thought  as 
well  as  tiring  work,  make  an  exceedingly  valuable  addition  to 
our  collections  of  local  material  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Britton  (the  author).  Early  Days  on  Grand 
River  and  the  Mormon  War. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Brockett.  An  old  bible. 

Bureau  of  Railway  Economics.  Fifty-five  miscellaneous 
Railroad  Reports,  etc. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Burke.  History  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  from  its  foundation 
in  1819  to  1919. 

Mr.  Thomas  Capek.  The  Cechs  in  America,  by  Mr.  Capek. 
1920. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Publications 
issued  during  the  year.  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Clark.  Kino’s  Historical  Memoir  of  Pimeria 
Alta,  by  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton.  2 Vols. 

Cleveland  Foundation.  Six  volumes  of  the  Cleveland 
Recreation  Survey. 

Cleveland  Public  Library.  Forty  miscellaneous  directories. 

Wm.  C.  Cochran.  The  Dream  of  a Northwestern  Con- 
federacy, by  Wm.  Cochran. 

Connecticut  Historical  Society.  Vol.  18  of  the  Collections 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  John  F.  Conway.  The  48th  annual  banquet  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  October,  1920. 

Mrs.  Clara  J.  Craft.  Memoirs  of  Cornelius  Cole,  autho- 
graphed.  New  York,  1908. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Crook.  Guide  to  the  Mineral  Collections  in  the 
Illinois  State  Museum.  1920. 

Mr.  Milo  Custer.  First  triennial  report  of  the  Central 
Illinois  Historical  Society.  1920. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Dalton.  A collection  of  papers  read  before  the 
Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  by  B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  in 
3 Vols. 

Mr.  John  F.  Dana.  Historical  address  at  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Maine  Commandery  by  Brevet  Major  II.  S.  Burra ge. 
Hannibal  Hamlin — 100th  anniversary — Paris,  Maine,  1909.  50 

Cirdulars  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States,  Maine  Commandery  for  various  years. 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Dietz.  The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth.  Address  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  the  300th  anniver- 
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sary  of  their  landing.  New  England  Old  and  New,  1620-1920. 
Towns  of  New  England  and  Old  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Dr.  Arthur  G.  Doughty.  Report  of  the  Public  Archives  of 
Canada  for  the  year  1918. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Doyle.  War  pieces,  by  Mr.  Doyle.  1920. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco.  The  Functions 
and  Policies  of  The  Federal  Reserve  System.  Address  by  W.  P. 
G.  Harding,  September,  1920. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Fenn.  Howe’s  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio. 
2 Vols.  1900. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Foran.  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate Navies  in  the  War  of  The  Rebellion,  by  Charles  W. 
Stewart. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Francis.  The  History  of  Valley  Forge,  by  Henry 
Woodman. 

Mr.  Albert  M.  Friedenberg.  Publication  of  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society.  1920. 

Friends  of  Irish  Freedom.  The  Glories  of  Ireland.  1914. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Goodspeed.  Eaton,  G.  W.  Address  on  the  death  of 
Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  April  9,  1841.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Goff.  A Quarter  of  a Century  of  Banking  Serv- 
ivce.  1895-1920. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company.  Publications  as  issued. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Harris.  537  miscellaneous  publications,  includ- 
ing Year  Books  of  the  various  Chapters  of  the  D.  A.  R.  of  the 
state,  High  School  annuals,  etc. 

Mr.  Frank  Higley.  34  Cleveland  directories,  1869-1916. 

Mr.  William  T.  Higbee.  The  New  England  Society  of 
Cleveland,  and  the  Western  Reserve.  1920. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Hills.  81  miscellaneous  pamphlets.  McGuffey’s 
Eclectic  Spelling  Book.  1846. 

From  the  family  of  Peter  M.  Hitchcock  a collection  of  nearly 
100  miscellaneous  volumes. 

Mr.  Oscar  Horn.  The  autobiography  of  Bishop  William 
Horn,  1839-1917. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Have  Faith  in  Massachusetts 
— A collection  of  speeches  and  messages  by  Calvin  Coolidge. 

Miss  L.  E.  Morgan.  History  of  One  Hundred  Years,  First 
Congregational  Church,  Vermillion,  Ohio.  1918. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Howard.  19  miscellaneous  volumes. 

Illinois  Centennial  Commission.  The  Centennial  History 
of  Illinois,  Vols.  4 and  5. 

Hugenot  Society  of  South  Carolina.  Transactions  No. 
25.  1920. 
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Mr.  H.  N.  Jackson.  Historical  Discourse  by  Rev.  J.  ( 
"Monfort,  Feb.  26,  1888.  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Walni 
Hills,  1819-1888. 

Rev.  Gilbert  P.  Jennings.  A most  beautiful  and  careful! 
prepared  brochure  of  St.  Agnes  Church,  giving  the  history  < 
its  construction  and  elaborately  illustrated  with  pictures  of  i 
interior  and  exterior. 

Miss  K.  B.  Judson.  Myths  and  Legends  of  British  Nort 
America,  by  Katherine  Berry  Judson;  also  Myths  and  Legem 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Myths  and  Legends  of  California  an 
the  Old  Southwest,  Myths  and  Legends  of  The  Great  Plains,  b 
Katherine  Berry  Judson.  Wood,  C.  E.  The  Notebook  of  a 
Attachi. 

Mr.  Fred  Landon.  Canada’s  part  in  Freeing  the  Slave,  b 
Mr.  Landon. 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  Ludlow.  The  Old  Stone  Church  Centennia 
1820-1920. 

Mr.  Harry  B.  McConnell.  Proceedings,  Sermon  and  A< 
•dresses  connected  with  the  Celebration  of  the  40th  Anniversai 
of  the  Pastorate  of  Rev.  T.  R.  Crawford,  D.  D.  Wheeling,  V 
Ya.  1887. 

Mrs.  Philip  Rhodes  McCurdy.  Maunder,  Samuel.  T1 
History  of  the  World.  N.  Y.,  1857.  Bryant  Picturesque  x\mer 
<ca.  2 Vols.  New  York,  n.  d. 

Dr.  J.  P.  MacLean.  45  Volumes  and  72  papers  and  pan 
phlets. 

Mr.  Samuel  Mather.  Vols.  1-27  of  the  Ohio  Archaeologic 
and  Historical  Society’s  Publications. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Meldrum.  The  Old  Stone  Church— the  Story  of 
Hundred  years,  1820-1920,  by  Arthur  C.  Ludlow,  D.  D.  T1 
Old  Stone  Church  Centennial,  1820-1920. 

Michigan  Historical  Commission.  Life  and  Times  of  Stevei 
Thomson  Mason,  by  L.  T.  Hemans.  Also  the  publication  of  tl 
'Society. 

Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation.  A fi 
of  the  publications  of  the  Society,  38  numbers  in  all. 

Mr.  John  Millis.  Fundamentals  of  the  Cosmos,  by  M 
Millis. 

Mr.  N.  J.  A.  Minich.  An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  tl 
Western  Reserve  from  1662  to  the  formation  of  the  State  Coi 
stitution  in  1802,  by  General  L.  V.  Bierce. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society.  Collections  of  the  Society 
Vol.  27. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Montgomery.  Address  at  the  Centennial  Cel< 
bration  of  the  Town  of  Penobscot,  Maine,  1887,  by  Mr.  Mon 
joinery. 
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The  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  The  Unwritten 
history  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  Building,  by 
Charles  R.  Corning,  1920. 

Col.  John  P.  Nicholson.  217  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 

North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1921. 

Oberlin  College  Library.  Several  hundred  books  and  Pam- 
phlets on  exchange. 

North  Carolina  Historical  Society.  Publications  of  the 
Society,  Vol  3. 

The  Ohio  State  University.  History  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  Vol.  1,  1870-1910.  Also  the  Bulletin  for  1920. 

Onondaga  Historical  Association.  The  Annual  volumes  for 
1914.  Revolutionary  Soldiers  on  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 
prepared  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp.  Bibliography  of  Syracuse 
History,  by  Franklin  H.  Chase. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Palmer,  Forty  Immortals  of  Worcester  and  its 
County.  New  England  Old  and  New,  1620-1920.  Chicago, 
The  Great  Central  Market.  Marshall  Field  & Co.  1921.  George 
Rogers  Clark’s  The  Conquest  of  the  Illinois,  edited  by  Milton 
Quaife.  Chicago,  1920.  Twenty-fourth  Celebration  of  Founders 
Day  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Circuit-Rider  Days 
in  Indiana,  by  W.  W.  Sweet,  1916.  Pittsburgh  Play  Grounds, 
1920.  Pittsburgh  First.  Official  Organ  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Pittsburgh,  October,  1920.  The  Doubting  Shep- 
herd. A play  written  by  the  boys  of  Grade  Eight,  Hawkensr 
School.  Acted  December  23,  1920,  by  boys  of  7th  and  8th 
grades  at  the  Play  House,  Cleveland.  Personal  Memoirs  of  Lu- 
cien  Calvin  Warner,  during  seventy-three  eventful  years,  1841- 
1914.  The  Portable  Boats  of  early  Railroad  Practice.  J.  S. 
Bell. 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University.  Papers, 
Vol.  8,  No.  1. 

Radcliffe  College.  Radcliffe  College  Monographs  No.  11. 
Anti-Slavery  in  America  from  the  Introduction  of  African  Slaves 
to  the  Prohibition  of  the  Slave  Trade  (1619-1808),  by  Mary 
Stoughton  Locke. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Rawson.  Reminiscences  of  One  hundred  Years, 
1809-1909,  by  P.  A.  and  S.  Small.  Centennial  Sermon,  St.John’s 
Episcopal  Church,  York,  Pa.,  by  Rev.  Powell,  September,  1887. 

Mr.  Edward  Smith.  History  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  from  its 
first  settlement  to  1831,  by  Samuel  Deane,  Boston,  1831. 

Prof.  George  F.  Smvthe.  Catalogues  of  Kenyon  College, 
1835,  1856-57.  1862-63,  1900-1907,  1913  to  date. 
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State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota.  Collections, 
Volume  six.  Welfare  Campaigns  in  Iowa,  by  Marcus  L.  Hansen., 
History  of  Education  in  Iowa,  by  Clarence  R.  Aurner,  Vol.  5. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Stewart.  38  miscellaneous  volumes. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Talmage,  who  gave  the  Museum  a very  good 
collection  representative  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  beavers  and 
an  extended  collection  of  books  on  the  same  subject,  has  added 
to  the  collection,  Horace  T.  Martin’s  Castorologia,  or  the  History 
and  Traditions  of  the  Canadian  beaver.  Also  J.  H.  Taylor’s 
Beavers,  Their  Ways  and  other  Sketches. 

Mr.  Wm.  Thompson.  The  War  Message  cf  Chief  Thunder- 
water  to  American  Indians  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Three  addresses  by  Melanchton  Woolsey  Stryker,  President  of 
Hamilton  College,  on  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Tozier  has  presented  to  the  library  an  extensive 
collection  consisting  of  over  500  miscellaneous  publications, 
covering  the  reports  of  various  Patriotic  Societies  and  other 
historical  material.  Also  Thomas  W.  Bicknell’s  Sowans,  with 
Ancient  records  of  Sowans  and  parts  adjacent.  1908.  The 
World  Almanac  for  1917  and  1918.  An  extensive  collection  of 
material  pertaining  to  the  National  Star-Spangled  Banner  Cen- 
tennial, Baltimore,  Md.,  September,  1914,  including  programs, 
newspaper  clippings,  tickets,  etc. 

Trinity  College  Historical  Society.  The  John  Lawson  Mono- 
graphs, Vols.  1,  2,  3. 

Mr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler.  Propaganda  in  History,  by  Mr.  Tyler, 
1920. 

University  of  California  Press.  Publications. 

University  of  Chicago  Library.  Cattell,  J.  M.  American 
Men  of  Science.  Jackson,  J.  B.  Memoirs  of  John  Mason 
Jackson.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Gray.  Day  in  and  Day  out.  Louisville,  1879. 

Miss  Annette  P.  Ward.  In  Memoriam  Gail  Borden  John- 
son, November  11,  1859-September,  1918. 

Miss  Caroline  Waters.  Scrap-book  containing  clippings  con- 
cerning Geauga  County,  by  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Erastus 
Spencer. 

Mr.  Elmer  Wight.  The  Register  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Northern  Ohio  Sanitary  Fair,  1864. 

Mr.  Sidney  Wilson,  Dedication  services  of  the  First  M.  E. 
Church,  1905. 

Dr.  Casey  Woods.  An  Account  of  the  Wood  Family,  by 
Dr.  Wood. 

Dr.  Jas.  C.  Wood.  An  Old  German  Bible  printed  in  1798. 

The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  (by  purchase).  The  First 
two  parts  of  volume  one  of  the  new  catalogue  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library. 
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Sawyer,  Charles  W.  Firearms  in  American  History.  Bos- 
' ton,  n.  d.,  (by  purchase). 

McChord,  James.  National  Safety,  sermon,  January  12, 
1815,  in  Legislative  Hall  of  Kentucky. 

Rankin,  Adam.  A Review  of  the  noted  Revival  in  Ken- 
tucky, 1801.  Printed  in  1803,  n.p.,  (purchase). 

Occum,  Sampson.  A sermon  preached  at  the  Execution 
of  Moses  Paul,  1772,  (probably  the  first  edition).  New  London, 
1772,  (purchase). 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe.  Central  America,  3 Vols.,  (pur- 
chase). 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe.  Northwest  Coast,  2 Vols.,  (pur- 
chase). 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith.  Collection  of  papers,  pamphlets,  pro- 
grams, clippings,  etc.,  pertaining  to  Cleveland’s  Institutions. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Miss  Bessie  L.  Avery.  A file  of  the  Cleveland  Baptist,  Vols. 
1,  2,  3,  also  Vol.  18  of  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

Miss  A.  L.  Brainerd.  Harpers  Weekly , Vols.  1,  3.  10,  11,  12. 
New  York  Weekly  Review , 1868.  The  Philadelphia  Album,  Vol. 
3,  1828-9.  Every  Youth's  Gazette,  New  York,  1842.  Brainard's 
Musical  World.  Western  Musical  World,  Vols.  1 and  4.  The 
Nursery,  a monthly  magazine  for  youngest  readers,  5 Vols. 
Gleasons  Pictorial , Vol.  1.  Penny  Magazine,  1832,  1834,  1835, 
1837  and  1838.  Dodge's  Literary  Museum , Vols.  6,  7,  8.  The 
Family  Magazine,  1836. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Brocket!.  The  New  York  Times , April  19,  1865. 
Ulster  County  Gazette,  January  4,  1800. 

Mr.  Max  Cohen.  File  of  The  Amateur  Athlete. 

Miss  Foliart.  Files  of  The  New  York  Times,  1920.  Also 
The  Living  Age , 1920. 

Wm.  A.  Galpin.  The  Firelands  Pioneer,  1863-67. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Goodspeed.  The  Daily  Mail,  Boston,  April  21, 

1841. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Jackson.  The  Weekly  Recorder , December  28, 
1815.  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Mr.  N.  W.  McCormick.  A file  of  The  Otis  Exchange , Jan- 
uary 31-October  9,  1920. 

Mr.  N.  J.  A.  Minich.  The  Kent  Bulletin , from  1875  to  1888. 
Bound. 

The  Lawrence  Publishing  Company.  Bound  files  of  The 
Ohio  Farmer  for  1919  and  1920. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . Bound  monthly  volumes  for 
1920  and  part  1921. 

The  Cleveland  Press.  Bound  volumes  for  1920. 
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The  Sunday  N ews-Leader  and  The  Neics.  Bound  volumes  for 
1920. 

Mr.  John  Overbeke.  The  Cleveland  Herald , April  22,  1825. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Rawson.  Collection  of  newspapers,  viz:  Harpers 
Weekly , The  Cleveland  Leader , Cleveland  Plain  Dealer , Buffalo 
Enquirer , etc.,  containing  items  on  the  death  of  Lincoln,  Grant, 
and  McKinley. 

Mr.  Wm.  D.  Royce.  The  Neio  York  Tribune , August  9, 
1885,  and  September  20,  1881,  also  the  Daily  Morning  Cleveland 
Herald , October  5,  1863. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Sperry.  A miscellaneous  collection  of  United 
States  newspapers. 

Mr.  Wm.  Thompson.  File  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine.  The 
Liberty  Bell,  Boston,  1853  and  1858. 

Mrs.  Charles  Burt  Tozier.  A file  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Magazine 
and  American  Monthly  Magazine  for  the  years  covering  1906, 
1907,  1908,  1910  to  1919.  Also  a file  of  Cleveland  Women . 

The  University  oj  Chicago  Library.  The  Baltimore  Literary 
and  Religious  Magazine  for  1841.  The  American  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  1,  1817.  The  American  Museum  or  Universal  Magazine , 
Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  10,  12.  The  Western  Presbyterian , Vol.  1,  1864. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Wilder.  The  Log  Cabin,  1840,  7 nos. 

Mr.  Sidney  S.  Wilson.  Columbus  Journal , February  22,  1918. 

Mr.  Vaught  E,  Wyman.  A collection  of  75  newspapers  per- 
taining to  the  assassination  and  death  of  Presidents  Garfield, 
McKinley,  Grant,  etc. 

The  Wackier  und  Anzeiger.  Bound  files  covering  the  years 
1918-20. 

The  Western  Presbyterian  Herald,  1846-49. 

The  Newport  Mercury,  1763-1768,  photostat  (by  purchase). 

The  New  York  Gazette , 1732-8,  photostat  (by  purchase). 

The  Boston  News-Letter,  1737-40,  4 Vols.,  photostat  (by  pur- 
chase). 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Palmer.  The  Dubuque  Daily  Times,  3 Vols. 
1862-63.  The  New  York  Herald,  2 Vols.,  1865.  John  Bull, 
London,  1820-25,  5 Vols.  The  Free  Press,  London,  1856-69, 
13  Vols.  Demorest’s  Illustrated  Monthly,  1865-66,  2 Vols.  The 
Irish  Pictorial,  Vols.  2 and  3,  1860-61. 

The  Western  Reserve  Chronicle , Vol.  38,  1920. 

File  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  1918-19,  (by  purchase). 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Benton.  13  Volumes  of  the  Sunday  School 
Advocate,  1853-65.  The  Gambier  Observer,  Vol.  1,  1830-31. 

The  New  Haven  Gazette  and  Connecticut  Magazine,  1787,  (by 
purchase). 

The  New  York  Herald,  1802,  (by  purchase). 

The  Ravenna  Daily  Republican,  1886-7. 
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The  New  Harmony  Gazette , 1825-6. 

Prof.  George  II.  Johnston.  File  of  the  Harvard  Graduates 
Magazine , 1920-21. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Prentiss.  Vol.  1,  the  Fliegende  Blatter , Cincinnati, 
1847.  71  volumes  of  the  Cincinnati  Herald  and  Presbyter  from 

1874-1918.  Vols.  7 and  8 of  the  Gambier  Observer  1836-38.  A 
file  of  the  Grapeshot  and  Ohio  People’s  Press , 1836. 

Mrs.  Mabel  xAskue.  The  Commercial  Valley  Advertiser , con- 
taining a running  history  of  East  Hadham,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Cox,  Jr.  A partial  file  of  “ Drill  Chips  ’ ’ 1915  to 
date,  also  of  the  “Driller”  April,  1920,  to  date. 

The  Columbian  Gazette , Utica,  July  6,  18 13- August  29,  1815. 
Vols.  11-13.  (by  purchase) 

Atlases  and  Maps. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Barlow  has  presented  to  the  Society 
a map  of  the  Western  Reserve  from  surveys  made  by 
Seth  Pease  and  A.  Tappan.  This  map  belonged  to 
Anson  Haydy  who  came  to  Cleveland  in  1830,  as 
Special  Agent  for  his  father-in-law,  Thomas  Lloyd, 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company. 

The  Library  of  Congress.  Phillips’  list  of  Atlases  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Volume  four. 

Mr.  Belden  Seymour.  Atlases  of  the  City  of  Cleveland, 
by  Mueller,  in  1898;  also  of  the  Suburbs  of  Cleveland,  1898, 
Cuyahoga  County  and  Cleveland,  by  Beers,  1892.  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio,  1874,  Atlas  of  Cleveland,  by  Hopkins,  Philadel- 
phia, 1881.  Plat  Book  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Vol.  3,  by  Hopkins, 
Philadelphia,  1914. 

Mr.  I.  T.  Frary.  Map  of  the  World  drawn  by  Amy  Spencer 
(grandmother  of  the  donor),  Aurora,  Ohio,  about  1830. 

Manuscripts 

Mr.  F.  H.  Goff.  The  Statistical  report  of  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee,  created  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation  Act,  May 
17,  1918,  and  discontinued  December  31,  1918.  This  most  val- 
uable report  covers  the  entire  work  of  the  Committee. 

Miss  Lucy  E.  Morgan.  History  of  One  Hundred  Years  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Vermillion,  Ohio,  1918. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Howard.  A large  collection  of  her  father’s  Civil 
War  records  consisting  of  Regimental  Rosters,  Orders  and  Re- 
ports, etc. 

Prof.  George  Trumbull  Ladd.  Records  of  the  Founding, 
Creed,  Covenant,  and  Transactions  of  the  First  Congregational 
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Church  .of  Madison,  Ohio,  from  1814-1818.  A letter  from  Henry 
S.  Hitchcock  to  Mr..  Ladd  postponing  the  Commencement  Exer- 
cises of  Western  Reserve  College  at  Hudson  on  account  of  the 
detention  of  the  students  in  the  8.5th  Regiment  during  the 
Civil  War.  Also  two  other  interesting  historical  letters. 

Mrs.  Montgomery.  Copy  of  the  Notices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  52nd  G.  A.,  January 
1856,  with  the  original  autographs  of  all  the  members. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Parry.  Letter  from  R.  Kerchival,  Chillicothe, 
1818,  to  John  Kerchival,  Esq.,  Washington,  Ky. 

Mr.  Andrew  Squire.  Wylly’s  (Geo.)  Copy  of  Record  of 
resolve  of  Assembly  of  Connecticut  relative  to  asserting  their 
claims  to  land  west  of  New  York,  1773.  Letter  to  the  Publisher 
of  the  Southern  Patriot,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  from  Daniel  Webster, 
February  3,  1851. 

Mr.  Horace  Curt  Tuttle.  Original  drawings  of  Benjamin 
Lossings’s  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution. 

Miss  Caroline  E.  Waters.  Two  diaries  and  two  note  books 
belonging  to  descendants  of  Erastus  and  Julia  Spencer. 

Air.  H.  E.  Varga.  An  exceedingly  interesting  and  important 
letter  of  Louis  Kossuth,  -written  while  he  was  in  London,  England, 
under  date  of  June  6,  1859.  This,  with  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Kossuth,  is  in  a suitable  frame. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Landrum  Wilson.  A collection  of  letters 
nicely  bound,  written  by  her  brother,  Lieut.  Geo.  W.  Landrum, 
from  the  seat  of  wTar  during  the  year  1861-63.  This  is  a most 
valuable  collection  of  letters  written  by  a man  who  was  a keen 
observer  and  in  positions  that  gave  him  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  movements  of  the  troops  of  that  period. 

Air.  G.  S.  Alarshall.  Aluster  roll  of  officers  and  private  in 
the  U.  S.  Cavalry  for  the  three  years  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  Alay  5,  1861. 

Miss  Julia  Carter  Aldrich.  Poem — A Memory  of  Eighteen 
Hundred  Sixty-five.  A tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  purchase.  The  Scotch  Irish  in  the  Old  North  West,  by 
Judge  John  AI.  Scott;  Illinois,  prior  to  1818,  by  Judge  Scott. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Palmer.  Sketch  of  General  Asahel  Gridley, 
by  Judge  Scott. 

By  purchase.  Pioneers,  An  original  unpublished  manu- 
script of  Judge  John  AI.  Scott. 

By  purchase.  Alounds  and  Alound  Builders,  in  six  chapters, 
by  Judge  Scott. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Hoose.  Record  Book  of  the  Eastern  Cuyahoga 
County  Horticultural  Society  from  January  31,  1886,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1893,  inclusive. 
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THE  MUSEUM 

Interest  in  the  Museum  is  constantly  growing* 
especially  among  the  school  children  of  all  ages  and 
a much  larger  number  of  classes  have  visited  the 
building  this  year  than  ever  before.  While  this  is 
encouraging,  there  is  much  that  is  discouraging  in 
connection  with  this  important  field  of  our  work. 

The  cases  are  too  full ; exhibits  are  crowded  and  con- 
densed into  such  a small  space  that  they  loose  much 
of  their  educational  value.  Many  collections  have 
been  stored  away.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
room  for  new  accessions. 

The  walls  of  the  building  are  completely  covered 
with  pictures,  and  in  order  to  make  room  for  new 
ones,  the  old  ones  have  to  be  displaced.  Hundreds 
of  valuable  and  interesting  pictures,  broadsides,  etc. 
could  be  exhibited  if  wall  space  could  be  had.  Items 
that  we  purchase  we  can  put  on  display  or  not,  as  may 
seem  best,  but  in  accepting  gifts  they  are  more  often 
given  with  the  condition  attached  that  they  be  properly 
exhibited  and  labelled  and  this  precludes  the  storing 
of  these  gifts,  even  if  space  for  storage  was  to  be  had 
in  the  building. 

But  what  is  true  in  connection  with  the  Museum 
is  likewise  true  with  the  library  as  we  have  called  to* 
your  attention  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Museum  Additions. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Philips.  White  Cockade,  bronze  helmet  shiekf 
and  red  worsted  sash  worn  on  general  training  day  by  his  father* 
Andrew  Phillips,  from  1834  to  1846. 

Miss  May  Brong.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  McCurdy, 
an  old  fashioned  horse  pistol;  also  a very  early  china  cup  and 
saucer. 

Mrs.  Charles  Burt  Tozier.  Two  Perry  Centennial  banners. 

Gattling  Gun  Battery.  Handpainted  banner  presented 
to  the  Gattling  Gun  Battery  by  Miss  Caroline  Smurtz. 

The  President  and  Trustees  of  Williams  College.  Copy  of 
the  Williams  medal  as  awarded  by  the  President  and  Trustees  of 
Williams  College  to  the  Williams’  men  who  had  an  active  part 
in  the  late  War. 
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Mr;  Sidney  S.  Wilson.  An  old  riding  spur;  also  an  identi- 
fication pin  of  the  Civil  War,  marked  “19th  Ohio,  T.  D.  B.  Batty.” 

Miss  Frances  M.  Tolle.  Spike  taken  from  the  “Lawrence,” 
Perry’s  Flagship.  Piece  of  a cannon  ball  from  Fort  Meigs,  War 

of  1812. 

Mahland  Huffman.  Large  wasp  nest  found  in  Medina,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Amanda  L.  Wilson.  Saddle  and  blanket  of  Lieut. 
George  W.  Landrum,  who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Chicamauga,  while 
bearing  a message  from  General  Thomas  to  General  Rosecrans. 
Lieut.  Landrum  was  Mrs.  Wilson’s  brother. 

Dr.  G.  McConnell  and  Mr.  Christie  McConnell.  Tapa  from 
Sandwich  Islands;  two  leather  and  fur  pouches;  pair  of  small 
boots,  and  a grass  skirt. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Veber.  A pair  of  Oxen  shoes  hand  made  about 

1820. 

Judge  B.  S.  Ambler,  through  the  courtbsy  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Thomas. 
A large  wrought  iron  crane  from  the  old  McKinley  home  near 
Lisbon,  Ohio.  This  crane  was  cast  in  sand  from  iron  made  in  a 
charcoal  furnace  from  the  native  ore  found  on  the  McKinley 
farmed  owned  by  the  father  of  President  McKinley.  This  is 
probably  over  100  years  old. 

Mr.  WTallace  N.  Stearn.  Crane  from  the  old  Hanks  house 
located  in  South  Ridge  Road,  Madison  Village,  Ohio.  This 
crane  is  also  over  100  years  old. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Hills.  Table  and  spatula  used  by  physicians  in 
the  early  days. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Bates,  through  the  courtesy  of  Wm.  M.  Pattison. 
Flag  of  the  135th  Field  Artillery,  62nd  Brigade,  37th  Division, 
nucleus  of  which  was  the  old  “Troop  A”  of  Cleveland.  This  flag 
was  carried  by  J.  O.  Bates  as  Guidon  man  in  the  Argonne  Mar- 
bourg  Sector.  This  is  a most  valuable  record,  representing  one 
side  of  Cleveland’s  participation  in  the  World  War. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Perkins.  A section  of  a tree  which  stood  on  the 
farm  of  Charles  Webster  on  the  southeast  side  of  Little  Mountain, 
showing  distinctly  the  girdle  mark  on  this  tree  which  was  one  of 
several,  marking  the  old  “Girdled  Road.”  This  Mr.  Perkins  had 
nicely  framed  and  is  a most  interesting  relic  of  the  pioneer  days 
of  one  of  the  first  roads  on  the  Reserve. 

Estate  of  Theodore  Kerns.  Nine  bronze  vases,  a very 
early  English  cast  iron  kettle  brought  to  this  country  in  the  early 
days,  an  old  fashioned  powder  pouch,  sundial,  battle  axe,  also 
a collection  of  carved  ivory  pieces,  something  over  30  pieces  in 
all,  Indian  buckskin  beaded  bag,  twro  Navaho  bags  and  other 
curios. 
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Mr.  Elmer  J.  Hull.  An  iron  Camp-kettle  of  Capt.  Jonathan 
Hull,  used  during  General  Anthony  Wayne’s  campaign  against 
the  hostile  Indian  tribes  under  Chief  Tecumseh,  1793. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Davidson,  A large  collection  of  Indian  implements, 
shells,  minerals,  pottery,  specimen  of  an  old  iron  lamp,  etc. 

George  Trumbull  Ladd  Collection 

Our  Society  is  always  pleased  to  receive  any  re- 
cords or  tokens  of  honor  that  have  been  awarded  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Western  Reserve.  We 
especially  appreciate  those  which  Dr.  Ladd  has  sent 
in,  not  only  for  their  1 us  tone  and  intrinsic  value,  but 
because  they  are  tokens  of  appreciation  and  the  re- 
cognition of  high  scholarship  and  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  Japanese  Government,  hoth  in  intel- 
lectual and  ethical  instruction,  by  a man  whose  parents 
not  only  were  born  on  the  Reserve,  but  also  whose 
great-grandfather  and  grandfather  with  his  wife  Ruby 
Brewster  (a  direct  descendant  of  Elder  Williams  Brew- 
ster of  the  Pilgrim  days)  were  among  the  earlier  pio- 
neers to  leave  the  mother  state  of  Connecticut,  to 
make  a home  for  themselves  on  the  Reserve.  It  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  read  of  the  experiences  of  these 
pioneers  on  their  trip  westward;  first  by  an  ox  team  as 
far  as  Buffalo,  then  on  account  of  impassable  roads,  on 
board  an  old  schooner  which  was  driven  by  storm  into 
Erie,  Pa.  The  slow  journey  from  this  point  on  to 
Painesville  over  roads  hardly  discernable  in  the  severe 
winter  weather;  the  generous  reception  given  to  them  at 
Painesville  by  Colonel  Paine,  who  turned  over  to  them 
his  log  cabin  for  a home,  as  he  had  just  moved  into  a 
new  frame  dwelling  house,  and  finally  their  settlement 
at  Madison,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Ladd,  the  grandson,  was  educated  at  Western 
Reserve  College,  afterwards  entering  the  profession 
of  teaching.  For  ten  years  he  was  professor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy  at  Bowdoin  College  and  this 
was  followed  by  a quarter  of  a century  of  services  in 
the  same  field  at  Yale.  In  the  summers  of  1892  and 
1899,  on  special  invitation  of  the  Imperial  Educational 
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Society  and  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo,  Dr. 
Ladd  lectured  in  Japan.  In  1907  he  was  the  guest 
and  “unoffiicial  adviser”  of  Prince  Ito  in  Korea. 
It  was  in  appreciation  of  the  work  done  in  Japan  that 
the  honors  represented  by  the  following  tokens  were 
bestowed  on  Dr.  Ladd.  These,  as  a true  son  of  the 
Reserve,  Dr.  Ladd  now  in  his  eightieth  year  has  sent 
to  us  for  permanent  preservation. 

We  briefly  enumerate  the  items  received : 

(1)  The  “Lion  Vase.”  Solid  silver  responsee.  Gift  of  Prince 
Ito.  This  was  given  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Ladd’s  services  as  “un- 
official adviser”  in  Korea  in  the  spring  of  1907.  It  was  greatly 
admired  when  exhibited  by  the  manufacturers  in  Tokyo,  and  also 
by  Professors  Weir  and  Eaton  of  the  Yale  Art  School,  especially 
for  its  Oriental  subtlety  in  suggestion  of  “strength  held  in  re- 
serve.” Professor  Eaton  considers  it  finer  than  any  delineation 
of  the  lion  he  had  seen  in  Europe. 

(2)  Two  Kakemonos,  illustrating  the  historical  incident 
recorded  on  page  394  of  Brinkley’s  shorter  “History  of  the  Japan- 
ese People.”  They  were  painted  by  Teragaki  Kogyo  (“Brush- 
name”  Hironavi).  The  title  of  this  first  Kakemono  is  “Kusunoki 
Masashige  parting  from  his  son,  Masatsura,  at  Sakurai.”  Title 
of  the  second  is  “The  Mother  of  Matsatsura  dissuading  him  from 
an  attempt  at  Suicide.”  These  pictures  were  painted  after  a 
minute  study  of  the  “Taiheiki,”  book  XVI,  and  of  costumes  of 
the  period  which  the  Government  allowed  to  be  taken  for  this 
purpose  from  the  Imperial  Museum.  After  painting  these  Kake- 
monos the  artist  became  one  of  the  two  most  celebrated  in  Japan 
and  was  made  court  painter.  He  died  of  influenza  in  1918. 
Better  examples  of  Japanese  costumes  would  be  hard  to  find. 

(3)  Wood  Carving.  Modern  and  given  by  the  Imperial 
University  for  service  in  1899.  It  is  undercut  from  a single 
piece  of  camphor  wood,  and  for  delicacy  and  lifelikeness  is  unex- 
ampled. The  committee  of  experts  to  whom  it  was  sub-mitted 
to  determine  whether  it  was  worthy  of  being  a gift  of  the  Univer- 
sity, responded  that  it  could  not  be  reproduced  and  should  be 
kept  among  the  art  treasurers  of  the  Emperor. 

(4)  Pair  of  Cloissone  Vases.  These  vases  were  given  to 
Dr.  Ladd  as  the  subscription  on  the  bottom  shows,  in  token  of 
his  lectures  at  the  Summer  School  of  Hakone  in  1892.  They  are, 
therefore,  modern;  but  the  art-work  is  very  good,  the  illustra- 
tions varied,  and  the  ground  color  is  rarely  beautiful. 

(5)  Lacquer  Manuscript  Box.  This  box  was  designed  for 
and  used  by  some  noble  of  the  Tokugawa  family  for  holding  his 
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manuscripts.  It  was  given  to  Dr.  Ladd  in  1907  by  J.  Kano, 
President  of  the  Higher  Normal  School  in  Tokyo,  who  is  an  ex- 
pert in  art  objects,  as  well  as  the  author  of  a special  kind  Ju-do. 

(6)  Bronze  Cake  Dish.  This  was  given  by  Dr.  Ladd  in 
gratitude  by  Professor  Morita  who,  after  studying  many  years  in 
this  country,  went  back  to  teach  philosophy  in  Doshisa,  the 
Christian  University  in  Kyoto.  It  is,  besides  the  spirited  and 
lifelike  struggle  delineated  on  the  cover,  a fine  example  of  the 
best  Japanese  bronze,  which  for  color  and  sonorousness  cannot 
be  matched  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

J.  D.  Cox  Collection  of 
Washington  Medals 

To  the  collection  of  Washington  Medals  purchased 
some  three  years  ago  and  to  which  a large  addition 
was  made  year  before  last,  an  additional  collection  was 
purchased  this  year,  consisting  of  158  medals  not 
previously  in  Mr.  Cox’s  collection,  of  which  number 
only  eighty-seven  are  noted  in  “Baker’s  Medallic 
Portraits  of  Washington.”  Of  these  valuable  additions 
we  note  a few  of  the  more  uncommon  ones : 

Baker  No.  25.  Washington  Half  Dollar,  1792.  A fine 
uncirculated  specimen  of  this  rare  issue. 

Baker  No.  48.  “Washington  Before  Boston  Medal.”  Struck 
on  tin.  Baker  enumerates  only  silver  and  bronze.  This  is  unique. 
The  dies  of  this  rare  medal  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Mint  at 
Paris,  France. 

Baker  No.  84.  Known  as  the  “Fame  Medal,”  a beautiful 
bronze  medal  and  among  the  rarer  issues. 

Baker  No.  86.  “The  Defender  of  Liberty.”  Of  this  medal 
only  one  other  is  known,  and  that  is  in  the  United  States  Mint 
Collection.  This  is  an  extremely  crude  lead  medal. 

To  describe  these  medals  in  an  interesting  and 
satisfactory  manner  would  require  a book  larger  than 
this  entire  report,  and  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  beauty 
in  many  cases  and  uniqueness  in  others  could  only  be 
done  by  photographic  reproductions.  When  one  stops 
and  thinks  of  thousands  of  items  that  have  been  issued 
in  printed  book  form,  almost  as  large  a number  of 
portraits  painted  and  engraved,  and  the  medals 
struck  more  numerously  than  any  of  any  other  Ameri- 
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can,  it  tends  to  show  the  hold  that  the  “Father  of  our 
Country”  has  on  the  hearts  of  all  Americans.  Our 
Society  can  feel  proud  that  in  one  way  of  honoring 
his  name,  viz.,  in  the  field  of  medallic  portraits, 
we  stand  second  to  none. 

NUMISMATICS 

Our  coin  collection  each  year  is  growing  steadily 
and  when  facilities  will  permit  their  display  a most 
interesting  addition  for  the  public  will  be  made  to  our 
museum  exhibits. 

Miss  May  Brong  (Courtesy  of  Mrs.  P.  R.  McCurdy).  A 
Collection  of  coins. 

Mr.  Joseph  David  (Courtesy  of  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Dietz).  Thirty 
miscellaneous  foreign  coins. 

Mr.  I.  T.  Frary.  Collection  of  coins  consisting  of  one  set 
of  the  copper  pennies  from  1857-1907,  also  a good  collection  of  J^c, 
2c,  3c,  10c  and  silver  nickels  and  five  half-dollars  of  different  dates. 

Mr.  George  J.  Schwartz.  A ten  dollar  counterfeit  bill  on 
Philadelphia  bank  in  1832. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Ladd.  A collection  of  about  100  coins  of 
India  and  other  foreign  countries. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Theodore  Kerns,  the  Society 
received  his  collection  of  rare  coins  and  curios  in  the 
way  of  carved  ivory,  bronze  vases,  etc.,  that  he  had 
collected  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  These  have 
just  been  received  by  the  Society.  A collection  of 
over  1500  coins  of  which  something  over  400  are 
silver  and  nickle,  five  are  gold  coins  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  15  gold  coins  of  California  of  various  dates  and 
the  balance  are  copper  and  bronze  of  which  34  are 
Greek  coins  and  120  Roman.  The  others  are  from 
various  foreign  countries,  and  many  American  issues. 
This  collection  makes  a very  valuable  addition  to  our 
constantly  increasing  collections  along  this  line. 

PICTURES 

Miss  A.  M.  Brainerd.  Oil  paintings  of  Mr.  Henry  Mould 
and  his  wife,  Anne  Mould;  Silas  Brainerd  and  his  wife,  Emily  C. 
Brainerd.  Silas  Brainerd  was  the  founder  of  S.  Brainerd  & 
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Sons  Musical  Publishing  House.  We  are  glad  to  get  these  paint- 
ings of  early  prominent  Clevelanders. 

Mr.  Edwards  H.  Childs,  executor  of  the  estate  of  Lawrence 
E.  Sexton.  Large  framed  oil  painting  of  Mr.  David  B.  Sexton, 
an  early  settler  and  enterprising  citizen  of  Cleveland. 

Miss  Mary  L.  W.  Morse.  Large  photograph  of  Turhand 
Kirtland. 

Mr.  George  S.  Russell.  Album  containing  pictures  of  the 
Cleveland  Gattling  Gun  Battery;  also  large  album  of  the  or- 
ganizers and  members  of  Cleveland  Gattling  Gun  Battery. 

Mrs.  Lavina  Hodges  Warner.  Large  war  time  lithograph  of 
Col.  Wm.  Utley  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  crossing  the  pontoon 
bridge  at  Cincinnati,  September,  1862. 

Mr.  Leon  Hodges.  Painting  of  his  great  uncle,  Merrill 
Squires,  and  family,  who  settled  in  Newbury,  Geauga  County, 
Ohio,  in  1818.  The  painting  was  done  by  Col.  Utley  in  1842. 

Mrs.  J.  Prescott  Burton.  Framed  photograph  of  her  mother, 
Mary  Call  Burnham,  who  was  born  October  4,  1849.  and  died 
February  8,  1913.  Also  framed  photograph  of  her  father,  Thomas 
Winston  Burnham,  a prominent  Clevelander,  a sketch  of  whom 
appeared  in  our  last  annual  report. 

Mr.  H.  W.  King.  Large  framed  picture  of  the  Detroit- 
Superior  Bridge,  built  by  the  King  Bridge  Company  in  1915. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Baldwin.  Two  boxes  of  lantern  slides  made  from 
specimens  in  the  Museum  for  lecture  purposes  in  connection  with 
archaeology. 

Mr.  H.  P.  McIntosh.  Two  frames  containing  portraits  of 
thirteen  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  with  their  auto- 
graphs attached.  These  are  attracting  a great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  visitors  in  the  museum.  Also  a large  framed  etching 
entitled  “Mexican  News,”  issued  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS 

Onfe  department  of  our  work  that  we  have  done 
less  in,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  is  that  of  postage 
stamps.  It  is  claimed  by  many  there  is  no  more 
instructive  and  interesting  form  of  collecting  than  in 
the  collecting  of  postage  stamps  of  the  various  coun- 
tries. It  is  probably  indulged  in  more  largely,  from 
the  ease  that  a small  collection  can  be  formed,  especially 
by  boys  and  oftentimes  girls,  as  well  as  a large  group 
of  adults. 

The  Society  has  had  for  years  a fairly  good  collec- 
tion of  miscellaneous  stamps,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
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help  these  have  never  been  classified  nor  put  in  shape 
as  is  the  case  of  many  other  miscellaneous  collections 
that  we  have  formed.  Among  our  youthful  visitors 
there  has  been  more  demand  on  us  to  see  what  we  have 
in  these  collections  than  any  one  other.  We  have 
been  very  careful  indeed  to  preserve  everything  that 
has  come  to  us  in  the  way  of  stamps  and  we  hope  the 
day  will  come  when  we  can  get  these  in  shape  for  dis- 
play purposes  and  to  encourage  collecting  along  this 
line.  There  is  no  greater  aid  to  anyone,  old  or  young, 
in  the  study  of  geography  and  history  than  in  the 
careful  collecting  of  stamps  or  coins,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  duties  of  this  Society  to  do  everything  possible 
along  this  line. 

There  are  many  stamp  collectors  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  and  vicinity  who  I am  sure  would  be  willing 
to  aid  in  extending  our  collection  of  postage  stamps, 
and  we  will  be  most  appreciative  for  any  additions 
that  may  be  received. 

£$4  One  outstanding  collection  has  come  in  to  us  re- 
cently and  that  is  a full  collection  of  Japanese  stamps 
that  has  been  given  to  us  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mrs.  George  Trumbull  Ladd.  Mrs.  Ladd  states  in 
making  her  gift  to  the  Society  that  some  twenty 
years  ago  the  Japanese  Government  prepared  a book 
consisting  of  the  actual  specimens,  not  “mere  copies,” 
of  all  the  postage  stamps  issued  to  that  date  for  the 
International  Postage  Convention,  and  of  which  she 
was  very  fortunate  in  getting  one  of  the  sets.  This 
collection  embraces  the  various  separate  stamps,  a 
full  collection  of  postal  cards  and  stamped  envelopes. 
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LIBRARY  STATISTICS 
May  1,  1920 — April  30,  1921. 


Number  of  bound  volumes  accessioned 3129 

Number  of  bound  pamphlets  accessioned 344 

Number  of  volumes  of  newspapers  accejssioned . 165 


Total  number  of  volumes,  pamphlets, 

and  newspapers  accessioned 3638 


Library  Summary 
May  1,  1921 

Last  number  in  the  bound  volume  accession 


book 53560 

Total  number  of  volumes  withdrawn  to  date . . . 4459 

49101 

Last  number  in  the  bound  pamphlet  accession 

book 17250 

Total  niimber  of  bound  pamphlets  withdrawn 

to  date 536 

16714 

Total  number  of  bound  newspapers  ac- 
cessioned   3855 


More  than  half  of  the  Society’s  library  has  not  been  ac- 
cessioned, owning  to  the  fact  that  the  large  proportion  of  the 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  are  as  yet  unbound,  and  the  Society 
only  records  bound  volumes. 

Wallace  H.  Cathcart,  Director. 
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CATALOGUING  REPORTS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


May  1,  1920  to  April  30,  1921 

Volumes  catalogued,  new  titles 1876 

Volumes  catalogued,  (includ.  sets,  etc.) 2733 

Pamphlets  catalogued 326 

New  titles  catalogued,  (pamphlets,  volumes,  and  analy- 
tics)   2832 

Catalogue  cards,  L.  C.,  regular 8803 

Catalogue  cards,  typed  regular 2368 

Total  catalogue  cards,  1920-1921 11171 

Total  cards  in  catalogue 102,951 

Temporary  slips 8685 

Depository  cards  delivered  to  Cleveland  Public  Library: 

Current 1780 

Old,  continuation  cards,  left  by  preceding  cataloguers . . . 2819 


Total  to  C.  P.  L 4599 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 
WESTERN  RESERVE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
Treasurer’s  Report  For  Year  Ending  April  30,  1921 

Receipts 

Cash  on  hand  May  1,  1920. ...  2,664.3* 

Annual  Subscription— Members  5-1-20  to 

4-30-21 3,110.00 

Special  Contributions  for  Maintenance — 5- 

1-20  to  4-30-21 5,150.00 

Special  Contribution  for  Collections 8,227.74 

Income  from  Endowment  Funds: 

General  Fund 4,436.74 

Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen  Fund ....  1,551.50 

O.  J.  Hodge  Fund 1,999.83 

General  Simon  Perkins  Fund  ..  204.80 

Ambrose  SwTasey  Fund 1,890.78 

10,083.65 

Interest  on  Hodge  Fund  “Special” 19.70 

Interest  on  Deposits  to  April  1,  1921 35.10 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 113.54 

Additions  to  Endowment  Fund 987.75 

Total  receipts 27,727.43 

30,391.8^ 

Disbursements 

May  1,  1920  to  April  30,  1921 26,814.83 


Cash  on  hand  May  1,  1921 3,576.99 

Cash  Book  Balance  May  1,  1921 2,226.99 

B.  F.  Bourne  Fund  for  purchase  of  a set  of 

books 1,350.00 

3,576.00 


Disbursements 

Subscription  to  Periodicals 97.50 

Binding,  Printing  and  Stationery 2,726.72 

Salaries 11,065.86 

General  Expense 871.93 

Light  and  Heat 808.17 

Additions  to  Collections 9,987.20 

Hodge  Fund,  Special  Deposit 269.70 

Endowment  Fund 987.75 


Total 26,814.83 
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Subscriptions 

14  at  250.00  each 3,500.00 

3 at  200.00  each.  . 600.00 

3 at  150.00  each 450.00 

3 at  100.00  each 300.00 

4 at  50.00  each 200.00 

4 at  25.00  each 100.00 

311  at  10.00  each 3,110.00 


342 . 8,260.00 


Special  Contributors  for  ?>[  aintenance 

Messrs.  C.  W.  Bingham,  Wm.  Bingham,  2nd.,  C.  C.  Bolton, 

B.  F.  Bourne,  M.  A.  Bradley,  Geo.  N.  Chandler,  W.  M.  Clapp, 
H.  Coulby,  J.  D.  Cox,  H.  G.  Dalton,  Paul  L.  Feiss,  F.  H.  Goff,  C. 
A.  Grasselli,  H.  H.  Johnson,  H.  W.  King,  Samuel  Mather,  Wm. 

G.  Mather,  Price  McKinney,  H.  P.  McIntosh,  Otto  Miller,  E.  W. 
Oglebay,  K.  V.  Painter,  F.  F.  Prentiss,  W.  H.  Prescott,  Andrew 
Squire,  J.  H.  Wade,  G.  P.  Welch,  John  G.  White,  Rollin  H. 
White. 

Special  Contributors  Jor  Collections 

Messrs.  B.  F.  Bourne,  W.  M.  Clapp,  H.  Coulby,  J.  D.  Cox, 

H.  G.  Dalton,  Ralph  King,  Wm.  McLauchlan,  L.  A.  Murfey, 
Wm.  P.  Palmer,  F.  F.  Prentiss,  J.  H.  Wade  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Smith. 

Contributors  to  the  General  Endowment  Fund 

Matthew  Andrews,  Caroline  P.  Baldwin,  Lillian  H.  Baldwin, 

C.  W.  Bingham,  M.  A.  Bradley,  Harvey  H.  Brown,  W.  H.  Canniff, 
J.  D.  Cox,  H.  G.  Dalton,  James  H.  Dempsey,  H.  P.  Eells,  C.  A. 
Grasselli,  H.  M.  Hanna,  Jr.,  Mrs.  S.  V.  Harkness,  Chas.  W. 
Harkness,  Edw.  W.  Harkness,  W.  L.  Harkness,  H.  H.  Johnson, 
H.  W.  King,  Ralph  King,  Wm.  McLauchlan,  Samuel  Mather, 
Wm.  G.  Mather,  D.  Z.  Norton,  Wm.  P.  Palmer,  Jno.  D.  Rock- 
feller,  Jno.  L.  Severance,  J.  H.  Wade,  Rollin  H.  White,  Windsor 
T.  White,  Estate  of  Mary  C.  Quintrell. 
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Mr.  William  Thompson,  Treasurer, 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: 

Pursuant  to  request,  we  have  audited  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1921,  and  submit 
herewith  a statement  showing  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  year. 

We  traced  all  the  recorded  cash  receipts  into  the 
bank  deposits  and  found  same  properly  accounted 
for  therein.  We  found  properly  approved  vouchers 
on  file  in  support  of  the  disbursements  for  the  year. 
Bank  account  was  reconciled  and  found  to  be  correct. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  we  found  the  accounts 
in  good  condition,  showing  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  those  in  charge. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Audit  Company  of  Cleveland, 
By  L.  D.  Dungan,  Secretary . 

August  2,  1921. 


